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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Man’s relations with his fellows are crucially important for his 
personal and social survival. From Aristotle’s observation that man 
is a political (i.e., social) animal, the Christian Scripture’s “Ye are 
members one of another,’ John Donne’s “No man is an Island 

. .” to the title of one of the first publications on sociometry, 
Who Shall Survive? it is clear that prophets, poets, and thinkers 
generally have been fundamentally concerned with the problems 
inherent in these relations. The recent development of sociometric 
concepts and tools has yielded new and important insight into and 
understanding of the complex social microcosms that are the class- 
room and the school. 

In this book Professor Gronlund has made available for the first 
time a comprehensive integration and interpretation of sociometric 
research literature and its meaning for education from reports 
chiefly scattered throughout technical professional journals not 
generally available to school personnel. His evaluation of this lit- 
erature from the point of view of the prospective “consumers” of 
this research is competent, thoughtful, and clear. This would be 
expected in view of the fact that he has himself been a notable 
contributor to this research literature. 

The influence of the classroom and the school on personal and 
social development of children has now been sufficiently explored 
to make clear the great responsibility that formal education shares 
especially with the home. It is no longer possible to view this 
responsibility as consisting merely of teaching the cognitive func- 
tions. Indeed, the learning of these is conditional upon the so- 
ciometric status of the learner. Where this is optimal, effective 
learning takes place; where it is not, the corroding effects of inter- 
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personal and intergroup conflicts and cleavages make for ineffective 
learning, tension, and unhappiness. 

Not only does Professor Gronlund make clear the effects of 
numerous factors that impinge upon the individual, but he also 
provides excellent guides on “how to do it” for the teacher, the 
supervisor, the counselor, and the administrator in the use of this 
relatively new and powerful tool. These guides are not only for 
measurement but also for what to do about the results of measure- 
ment. 

As Professor Gronlund makes clear, sociometry is not a panacea. 
It is, however, an easily used additional aid for the appraisal of 
vitally important aspects of the educational process. The modern 
school uses a variety of tools for this purpose, and sociometric 
“tests’’ are an important addition to the educator’s tool kit. 

With our knowledge of man still largely terra incognita, it fol- 
lows that much research is needed. The teacher and the researcher 
will find this book both a guide to the use of this new technique 
and a compendium of hypotheses—both implicit and explicit—that 
need to be tested. Its contents are an important addition to the 
literature on education for living. 


H. H. REMMERS 


PREFACE 


The modern teacher’s increasing concern with the social and 
emotional development of his pupils has resulted in the need for 
an objective approach to improved social relations in the classroom. 
Sociometry has provided the basis for such an approach. Through 
sociometric testing the teacher is able to analyze the social relations 
among class members, to organize classroom groups which have a 
beneficial effect on pupils’ social relations, and to evaluate the so- 
cial development of individual pupils. When combined with other 
educational procedures, the sociometric test can also make con- 
structive contributions to the solution of many of the educational 
problems faced by teachers, supervisors, counselors, and adminis- 
trators. 

The aim of this book is to provide teachers, and other educa- 
tional practitioners, with the principles and procedures of sociom- 
etry that have implications for educational practice. Although the 
book was written in a how-to-do-it vein, the points of view and 
suggestions are supported throughout by sociometric theory and 
research. In fact, the findings of the majority of research studies 
pertinent to sociometry in the classroom have been incorporated 
into the text. This extensive reference to sociometric research liter- 
ature should be of special value to those persons who are interested 
in further exploring the potentialities of sociometry in educational 
practice. 

Although this book was written especially for teachers, much of 
the material will be of interest to students of psychology, sociology, 
and social psychology. For such students, the book should provide 
a useful introduction to the theory and methods of sociometric 
testing and to the research literature on children’s social relations. 
The several hundred references cited in the text will enable the 
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serious student to pursue areas of individual interest in his own 
major field. 

The book is organized into three parts, following an introduc- 
tory chapter which presents a description of the sociometric tech- 
nique. The first part is devoted to the methods of sociometric 
testing. Step-by-step procedures are provided for constructing and 
administering the sociometric test, and for analyzing, interpreting, 
and recording sociometric results. Typical sociometric results, for 
pupils from the third-grade level through college, are presented to 
illustrate the patterns of sociometric choice at various age levels. 
The second part of the book presents an integrated interpretation 
of the research literature which is pertinent to the reliability and 
validity of sociometric choices and to the personal and social fac- 
tors related to sociometric results. Although this is probably the 
most difficult part to read, it provides the basic information for 
understanding the meaning of sociometric results. The final part 
of the book is devoted to the educational applications of socio- 
metric results. In the chapters concerned with social relations in 
the classroom, supplementary methods for improving pupils’ social 
relations were included so that sociometric procedures could be 
viewed in proper perspective. In the final chapter, the possible uses 
of sociometric results throughout the school are indicated, and a 
systematic procedure for applying sociometric results in educational 
practice is described. 

As noted throughout the text, the writer is indebted to the in- 
spirational writings of J. L. Moreno, the father of sociometry, and 
to the numerous research workers and classroom teachers who have 
explored the value of sociometry in educational practice. Gratitude 
is also expressed to Mrs. Julia Snyder who took the major respon- 
sibility for clerical work on the manuscript. 


NorMAN E. GRONLUND 
January, 1959 
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THE SOCIOMETRIC 


TECHNIQUE 


In 1932, in a public school in Brooklyn, New York, all of the 
pupils from the kindergarten through the eighth grade were re- 
quested to choose the two classmates they preferred to have sit 
near them. Some pupils received a large number of choices as seat- 
ing companion, some received no choices, and others ranged in 
between these extremes. A further analysis of the choices revealed 
an underlying social structure of which the teachers were only 
partly aware. Mutual friendships, small pupil cliques, a sexual 
cleavage between boys and girls, and other facets of interpersonal 
relations among pupils were apparent from the choosing. This 
technique for evaluating the extent to which pupils were accepted 
by their peers and for determining the internal social structure of 
the group was called a sociometric test by its originator, Jacob L. 
Moreno (42).* The term sociometry was derived from Latin and 
means social or companion measurement. The sociometric test, 
itself, is not a test, in the sense that the term is commonly used but 
rather a technique. It was designated a test by Moreno, to prevent 
confusing it with the various other methods of diagnosis he de- 
veloped in the general area of sociometry. 

Since Moreno’s original use of the sociometric test in the public 
schools, its use has spread to prisons, industry, summer camps, and 


1 The italicized numbers in parentheses apply to the references to be found at 
the end of each chapter. See p. 32 for the references for this chapter. 
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various other places where interpersonal relations are considered 
important. Entire communities have been studied by means of 
the sociometric technique. Institutes of sociometry have been de- 
veloped in several countries and an international journal of soci- 
ometry was founded recently. Despite this widespread use and 
acceptance of sociometry, the most extensive use of the sociometric 
test has been in school settings. Teachers and research workers alike 
have used this technique to study the extent to which individual 
pupils were accepted by their peers and to analyze the social struc- 
ture of classroom groups. They have found it a simple and con- 
venient device for measuring aspects of social relations that pre- 
viously were neglected or were evaluated by teacher judgment. 
The ease with which it can be constructed and administered makes 
it a practical instrument for use by the regular classroom teacher. 

In addition to the simplicity and the convenience of the socio- 
metric test, its increased use in school settings is due to several 
merging forces. The recent stress modern education has placed on 
social adjustment has made the classroom teacher more conscious 
of the social development of his pupils. Findings from small group 
research (12, 23) have pointed out the implications of group struc- 
ture for the effective functioning of groups. Studies of group 
leadership (2, 40) have indicated the influence of the emotional 
climate of groups on the learning and behavior of individuals. 
Authorities in human development (25, 49) have stressed the 
value of social relations in the normal development of personality. 
Likewise, mental hygienists (38, 50, 51) have emphasized the 
importance of being accepted by others in the attainment of good 
personal and social adjustment. Recent textbooks in educational 
psychology (5, 15, 37) have pointed out the inextricable relation- 
ship between the learning and adjustment of individual pupils 
and their position in the group structure, These merging forces 
have created a need for a practical instrument to study the struc- 
ture of classroom groups. The sociometric test, to a large extent, is 
satisfying this need. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUE 3 


SOCIOMETRIC TESTING AND TERMINOLOGY 


The sociometric test requires individuals to choose a given num- 
ber of associates for some group situation or activity, For example, 
pupils may be requested to indicate the five classmates with whom 
they most prefer to work on classroom projects. The basis of the 
choice is commonly called the soczometric question or the socio- 
metric criterion. This sociometric question may be very general, 
such as the example given, or it may be very specific, such as asking 
the pupils to indicate the five classmates with whom they most 
prefer to study spelling. The number of choices allotted to each 
pupil also varies. Sometimes the number of choices is unlimited, 
but usually each pupil is limited to a fixed number. Other varia- 
tions in the technique include the use of negative choices, where 
the pupils are requested to indicate those classmates they least 
prefer for the activity. 

Regardless of variations in the sociometric test, it is basically a 
method of evaluating the feelings of the group members toward 
each other with respect to a common criterion. The number of 
choices that each individual receives is referred to as his socio- 
metric status, his soctal status, or his group status, The first and 
last terms are preferred since social status is frequently used in 
other situations, such as ‘social status in the community.” The 
pattern of choices to and from individuals, revealing the network 
of interpersonal relations among group members, is called the 
sociometric structure, the social structure, or the group structure. 
This structure of choice patterns is commonly presented in the 
form of a diagram, with the group members represented by small 
circles or triangles and the choices represented by lines drawn 
between the figures. Such a graphic representation of the socio- 
metric structure of a group is referred to as a sociogram (see p. 
73 for an illustration of a sociogram). The term sociogram is 
frequently confused with the term sociometric test and is used 
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as a synonym for it. However, the sociometric test is the method 
used to evaluate the group structure, and the sociogram is merely 
one method of presenting the results. 

In addition to the above sociometric terms, there is other 
specialized terminology associated with the sociometric test. The 
following list of terms will acquaint the beginner with the basic 
vocabulary necessary to comprehend the sociometric literature 
pertaining to the use of sociometry in the classroom. Most of these 
terms were coined by J. L. Moreno, the founder of sociometry, 
and are unique to sociometric measurement. 


STAR 


The term star refers to an individual who receives a large num- 
ber of choices on a sociometric test. In his original use of the 
sociometric test, Moreno (42) reported that some of the pupils 
“attracted so many choices that they captured the center of the 
stage like stars.” Bronfenbrenner (10) later made the definition 
more specific by indicating that a star was any individual who 
received more choices on the sociometric test than could be ex- 
pected by chance alone. He developed a table of scores indicating 
the number of choices it would be necessary to receive, with 
various choice limits, in order to be placed in the star category. For 
example, where five choices are used with one sociometric cri- 
terion, any individual receiving nine or more choices would be 
designated a star. The complete table may be found on p. 67. 


ISOLATE 


The isolate is an individual who receives no choices on a socio- 
metric test. Although he is a physical member of the group, he is 
psychologically isolated from the other group members. He is 
also sometimes referred to as an ‘outsider’ or a “‘social island,” 
although these designations are not as common as the term isolate. 
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NEGLCEG LEE 


This term is used to identify the individual who receives rela- 
tively few choices on the sociometric test. Although he receives 
some choices, he tends to be neglected by the majority of the group 
members. Bronfenbrenner (10) also clarified this term by indicat- 
ing that a neglectee was any individual who received fewer socio- 
metric choices than could be expected by chance. His table of 
scores indicates the number of choices which identifies a neglectee. 
Where five choices are used with one sociometric criterion, any 
individual receiving one choice would be classified as a neglectee. 
Other limits for use with fewer than five choices and more than 
one criterion are indicated in the table on p. 67. Neglectees are 
also referred to as “‘fringers,” since they are located on the fringe 
of the group. However the term neglectee is preferred since it is 
more definitive. 


Ree GTR E 


The rejectee is an individual who receives negative choices on a 
sociometric test. Negative choices are those resulting from a socio- 
metric question requesting individuals to indicate those whom they 
least prefer for a group activity. This term is commonly confused 
with the term isolate. However the isolate receives neither positive 
nor negative choices on a sociometric test. In short, he is truly 
isolated from the group, since he attracts no attention from the 
group members. The rejectee on the other hand may receive no 
positive choice from the group, but he does receive negative or 
rejection choices. Thus he attracts attention from the group mem- 
bers, but the attention is of a rejective nature. The confusion 
between these terms has probably arisen from the fact that nega- 
tive sociometric choices are seldom used. Consequently, some of the 
individuals receiving no positive choices are true isolates, whereas 
others would be rejectees if a negative sociometric question were 
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introduced. Without the use of a negative question the rejectees 
cannot be identified. Therefore, where only positive sociometric 
questions are used, the isolates would include some unidentified 
rejectees. The two terms, however, have distinct meanings and 
should not be used interchangeably. 


MUTUAL CHOICE 


This term indicates that two individuals have chosen each other 
on the same sociometric criterion. This is also called a reciprocated 
choice or a pair. The important aspect of the definition is that the 
choice must be reciprocated on the same criterion, thus indicating 
a mutual desire to associate together in the same group activity. 


SOCIOMETRIC CLIQUE 


This indicates a situation where a number of individuals choose 
each other on the same sociometric criterion, but give relatively 
few choices to individuals outside of their closely knit group. Thus 
the sociometric clique forms a subgroup within the larger group. 


SOCIOMETRIC CLEAVAGE 


This phenomenon refers to the lack of sociometric choices be- 
tween two or more subgroups. An example of a sociometric 
cleavage may be found between the sexes at the elementary school 
level where the boys seldom choose girls and the girls seldom 
choose boys. In addition to this sexual cleavage, the sociometric 
test may reveal cleavages between racial groups, cleavages between 
rural-urban populations, cleavages between socioeconomic groups, 
and the like. 

There are many other terms unique to the area of sociometry. 
However most of them are technical terms associated with the 
development of sociometric theory and need not be introduced 
here. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUE i 


USING THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


While the sociometric test has become a useful tool in the hands 
of the classroom teacher, its simplicity of construction and adminis- 
tration has led to the frequent misuse and misinterpretation of 
sociometric results. Since it is an informal evaluation instrument 
constructed by the person using it, the skill and understanding of 
the teacher are of paramount importance. Like all informal evalua- 
tion techniques, the more informal and the less structured the 
instrument the more knowledge required in its use. Thus an 
understanding of sociometric theory and method is essential if 
sociometric results are to be properly interpreted and applied. 

An analysis of sociometric theory has indicated a number of 
qualifications concerning the use of the sociometric test. Probably 
foremost in Moreno’s (43) writings has been his insistence that 
sociometric choices should be based on a criterion which reflects 
an actual situation or activity in which the group members have a 
real opportunity for participation. Requesting pupils to choose 
associates on criteria related to living in close proximity (te., 
seating companions, roommates, etc.) , working in close proximity 
(i.e., study groups, working on classroom projects, etc.), and 
spending leisure time together (i.e., play companions, school 
parties, etc.) would meet this requirement. It is assumed that 
individuals will be motivated to give more spontaneous and valid 
choices if the situation or activity is meaningful to them and they 
can see the consequences of their choices. This, of course, implies 
that the teacher will follow through and arrange or rearrange the 
groups in accordance with the sociometric choosing. 

In terms of the above limitations, asking pupils “Whom do you 
like best?” or “Who are your best friends?” could not be con- 
sidered sociometric questions. The lack of a clear-cut criterion of 
choice and the absence of any implied action would not assure 
valid responses. Tests using such questions have been labeled 
“neat-sociometric” tests, Although these tests may serve useful 
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purposes in research settings (41), they are of limited value to the 
classroom teacher. In classroom situations requiring such “‘near- 
sociometric’’ questions, the teacher must utilize special motiva- 
tional techniques, beyond the test itself, to assure sincere and 
accurate responses. 

Effective use of the sociometric test also requires that every 
group member be familiar with the choice situation or activity and 
that they all are free to participate in it. This implies that the 
sociometric questions will be adapted to the age level of the pupils 
and to the nature of the group. None of the pupils should be left 
out of the choosing because of limitations in the criterion itself or 
because of factors extraneous to the sociometric situation. For 
example, choice of classmates for playing some special game 
would be ineffective if some of the pupils did not know how to 
play the game; choice of teammates for basketball would provide 
distorted results if some pupils were physically handicapped; and 
choice of classmates for the school dance would be inappropriate 
if some of the pupils were unable to attend because they lived on 
a farm and lacked transportation. 

The sociometric choosing should place no limits on the pupils 
in the group who may be chosen, so that the test will provide a 
measure of the group members’ acceptance or rejection of each 
individual. Of course, the nature of the group should be clearly 
defined to the chooser. Indicating that pupils may choose anyone 
in this room, in the fourth grade, in this high school, etc., will 
provide the limits within which the choices must be made. How- 
ever, once the limits of the group are set, the teacher must make 
certain that every pupil within the group has an equal opportunity 
to participate in the situations or the activities included in the 
sociometric test. 

A corollary to the above restriction is that the group members 
should have had sufficient opportunity to become acquainted with 
each other before the sociometric test is administered. Although 
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Barker (4) has shown that even the sociometric choices of com- 
plete strangers have some stability, other studies (27) have shown 
that more stable results will be obtained if group members have 
had several weeks to get acquainted. This does not mean, however, 
that each pupil must know every other pupil in the group before 
the test is administered. A recent study (19) has shown that the 
number of choices an individual receives on a sociometric test is 
not influenced by the number of group members that he knows or 
by the number of group members that know him, These results 
were based on groups which had been together one hour each day 
for seven weeks. Consequently, the opportunity for association is 
necessary to stabilize the sociometric choices, but merely increasing 
the acquaintance span of individuals does not necessarily modify 
the sociometric structure. Thus, providing for sufficient interaction 
among the pupils and making a special effort to introduce new 
pupils to the other class members should precede the administra- 
tion of the sociometric test, 

An equally important consideration in sociometric testing is that 
of assuring the group members that their choices will be kept 
strictly confidential. Individuals are reluctant to record the names 
of preferred associates if they suspect that their choices will be 
revealed. This is especially true if their desired associations in the 
group are widely different from their actual associations. Since 
the sociometric test measures the feelings and attitudes of indi- 
viduals toward the other group members, it reflects the internal 
structure of the group. These feelings and attitudes may be 
directed toward individuals who are unavailable for actual associa- 
tion either due to environmental restrictions or lack of a reciprocal 
feeling of preference. In contrast, the individual’s actual associa- 
tions are as much a result of how others feel toward him, his 
formal placement in the group, and the limitations of the environ- 
ment. For example, a pupil generally walks to school and plays 
after school with those children living in his neighborhood. These 
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may not be his preferred associates, but environmental circum- 
stances have placed them together. A similar illustration may be 
taken from the classroom itself. In one study (45) of fourth- and 
fifth-grade classes, only 10 percent of the pupils chose their present 
neighbors when asked to record the names of pupils they preferred 
to sit near. This discrepancy between preferred and actual associa- 
tion will make pupils fearful of recording their real choices unless 
they have complete assurance that the confidence of their choices 
will be protected. 


TEACHER JUDGMENT VS. SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Teachers have always been aware that patterns of friendship, 
mutual dislike, and feelings of indifference existed among the 
pupils they were teaching. These observations, however, are based 
on expressed feelings of pupils in actual situations. This is the ex- 
ternal structure of the group which may or may not reflect the 
real feelings of the pupils. There is no question concerning the 
value of observational techniques in studying the interaction of 
group members. Valuable information is obtained concerning 
interpersonal conflicts and mutual attractions of pupils. Obser- 
vational techniques also reveal clues to the internal structure of 
the group. However, when teachers first use the sociometric test 
they are usually surprised to find that some of the pupils they 
thought were leaders are only moderately accepted by the group; 
or that some of the pupils they were certain would attract no 
choices receive a relatively large number; or that the small group 
of pupils which seemed inseparable on the playground do not 
choose each other on the sociometric test. The internal structure of 
the group is frequently quite different from the external structure, 
and the sociometric status of individual pupils is sometimes in 
striking contrast to his apparent group status. 

A number of studies (6, 8, 17, 18, 20, 21) have investigated the 
extent to which teachers are accurate in judging the sociometric 
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status of their pupils. Both student teachers and experienced 
teachers at the elementary and the secondary school level have 
been included in the studies. In general, the teachers’ judgments 
have ranged from “near zero” to “near perfect’ with an average 
accuracy score of approximately .60.? Although some teachers 
seemed to have more ability than others in judging the sociometric 
status of their pupils, even the best judges made rather large errors 
in judging individual pupils. This was found to be partly due to 
the tendency of teachers to over-judge the sociometric status of the 
pupils they themselves preferred and to under-judge the socio- 
metric status of pupils they least preferred (18). The difference 
between the internal structure of the group, measured by the 
sociometric test, and the external structure of the group, which 
provided the clues for the teachers’ judgments, is, of course, also 
a major factor contributing to the inaccuracy of the teachers’ 
judgments (8). It is interesting to note that neither the size of the 
class (17, 18) nor the training and experience of the teachers 
could account for the differences among the teachers in the ac- 
curacy of their judgments. 

Although the studies of teacher judgment reflect a moderate 
degree of accuracy in perceiving the social relations of pupils, the 
general inaccuracy of some teachers and the specific inaccuracies in 
judging individual pupils, shown by most teachers, indicate the 
importance of using the sociometric test for a complete picture of 
the classroom social structure. The need for an objective measure 
of interpersonal relations in the social sphere is roughly equivalent 
to the need for an intelligence test in the academic area. Teachers’ 
ability to judge the intelligence of their pupils is approximately 
equivalent to their ability to judge the sociometric status of their 
pupils. In a recent study (22) comparing the ability of expe 

2 This correlation coefficient indicates a moderate positive relationship between the 
teachers’ judgments and the sociometric results. Zero relationship would be indi- 


cated by a correlation coefficient of .00. A perfect positive relationship would be 
indicated by a correlation coefficient of +1.00. 
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rienced elementary teachers in these two areas, it was reported 
that the teachers’ average accuracy in judging their pupils’ intel- 
ligence was represented by a correlation of .73, while their average 
correlational accuracy score for judging their pupils sociometric 
status was .70. With the widespread use of intelligence tests in 
schools, few teachers depend solely on their judgments of pupils 
for an evaluation of their scholastic aptitude. It would seem 
equally important for teachers to supplement their judgments of 
pupils’ interpersonal relations with an objective measuring instru- 
ment such as the sociometric test. 


VALUES AND USES OF THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


It has been pointed out that using the sociometric test will make 
teachers more aware of the importance of interpersonal relation- 
ships among their pupils (9). A study of the internal structure of 
the group will provide hunches concerning the pattern of class- 
room interaction, the emotional climate of the group, and the 
problems of learning and adjustment of individual pupils. It will 
also provide a basis for organizing classroom groups and for 
evaluating attempts to improve the social structure of the group or 
the group status of individual pupils. Within this general frame- 
work there are a number of specific purposes for which the socio- 
metric test is especially useful in a school setting. 


IMPROVING THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
INDIVIDUAL, PUPILS 


Although the sociometric test does not indicate how to improve 
the social adjustment of pupils, it does identify those needing help 
in their social relationships and thus provides a basis for further 
diagnosis and remedial action. Pupils who are isolated or rejected 
by the group are generally characterized as possessing socially 
ineffective behavior patterns or withdrawal tendencies which 
interfere with their social adjustment (7, 35, 48). The patterns of 
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choice to and from such pupils will provide clues as to their best 
placement in the group. Organizing the group so that the isolated 
and rejected pupils are in the most favorable position for develop- 
ing social relationships with others and applying appropriate 
remedial action will frequently improve their adjustment to the 
group. Specific techniques for improving the social acceptance of 
individual pupils will be considered in a later chapter. It will 
suffice here to point out the value of the sociometric test in identi- 
fying those pupils who are having difficulty in their social adjust- 
ments. 

Another important aspect of social adjustment that can be 
measured by the sociometric test is the individual’s drive for social 
interaction with group members. When the pupil is permitted to 
use an unlimited number of choices, the number of choices he 
actually gives will provide clues to his desire for social contact. 
The number of group members to whom an individual is attracted 
on a sociometric test is called his soczal or emotional ex panstveness 
(28, 31, 43), and it varies considerably among individuals. A 
clinical study (48) of pupils with low acceptance on a sociometric 
test has shown that some of them were uninterested in social 
contact. Although it is not clear whether lack of acceptance con- 
tributes to reduced drive for social adjustment or disinterest in 
social interaction is a cause of low social acceptance, measuring 
the social expansiveness of individual pupils will provide further 
information concerning a pupil’s difficulties in adjusting to the 
group. 

Analyzing the choices an individual pupil gives and receives on 
a sociometric test can also assist in evaluating the development of 
social maturity (5). Choices to and from members of the opposite 
sex will provide clues concerning the development of hetero- 
sexual interests, Choices of younger or more immature pupils will 
reveal possible difficulties in adjusting to his own age group. 
Choices, or the absence of choices, toward minority group mem- 
bers will provide additional evidence concerning the presence or 
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absence of prejudice. A study of an individual’s sociometric choice 
pattern can provide valuable supplementary data concerning his 
problems of social adjustment and his present level of social de- 
velopment. 

Using the sociometric test to improve the social adjustment of 
individual pupils is by no means restricted to those pupils having 
difficulty in adjusting to the group. Identifying leadership potential 
in the classroom and assisting pupils in the development of this 
potential ability is equally as important as helping the isolate or 
rejectee gain status. In general, the leader identified by the socio- 
metric test is the “popular leader” who has the personality and 
social skills necessary to maintain effective interpersonal relation- 
ships with a large number of group members. His effectiveness 
in influencing group members and his ability to provide actual 
leadership in school activities do not necessarily parallel his skill 
in social relations. Moreno and others (29, 43) have pointed out 
the possible discrepancy between “popular leaders” who receive a 
large number of choices on the sociometric test and actual leaders 
who may or may not be highly accepted by the group members. 
Thus, the “popular leader” may be considered an individual who 
has leadership potential. Helping him develop the skills necessary 
for actual leadership in school situations should be of vital concern 
to teachers and school administrators alike. 


IMPROVING THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE GROUP 


Through the measurement of the attractions and rejections be- 
tween individual group members the sociometric test is uniquely 
adapted to the study of the social structure of groups. When the 
network of choices is presented in the form of a sociogram, the 
pattern of interpersonal relations becomes readily apparent. 
Mutual friendships, small cliques of pupils, cleavages between 
subgroups, and general patterns of group integration or disintegra- 
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tion are easily identified by the classroom teacher. Thus, the socio- 
metric test provides an objective basis for identifying interpersonal 
conflicts and for improving the interpersonal relations of group 
members. Recognizing that a closely knit clique of pupils is dis- 
rupting the efficiency of the classroom, regrouping procedures may 
be utilized. Identifying cleavages between racial, religious, rural- 
urban, or socioeconomic status groups may indicate the necessity 
of putting special emphasis on programs to integrate the divided 
factions. A general lack of mutual attraction among pupils and a 
disintegrated group structure might reflect a highly competitive 
and hostile classroom atmosphere arising from autocratic teaching 
procedures. Better integration may result from the introduction of 
group work and teacher-pupil planning. 

It is, of course, recognized that the sociometric test does not 
indicate why the resulting social structure is present in the class- 
room. Neither does it specify the therapeutic procedures necessary 
for improving interpersonal relations, Like any diagnostic tool it 
merely identifies the present situation. However, it does provide a 
graphic representation of interpersonal relations among pupils 
which is not available by other methods. Combined with classroom 
observation and other diagnostic information, the sociometric test 
serves as a firm base for improving the social structure of groups. 


ORGANIZING GROUPS 


Basic to the theory of sociometric testing is the application of 
the sociometric results in actual arrangement or rearrangement of 
the groups. Knowing that results will be put into effect in organiz- 
ing groups, the individual recognizes an opportunity to participate 
in the arrangement and control of his social environment (30, 43, 
44). In addition to eliciting more valid and spontaneous socio- 
metric responses, the organization of sociometric groups serves 
another valuable purpose. It is assumed (41), and there is some 
evidence (47) to verify the assumption, that a social group is most 
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effective when individuals within the group are placed in proximity 
to those with whom they prefer to associate. Participating in ac- 
tivities with chosen associates provides a feeling of personal 
security by freeing the individual of interpersonal tensions, thus 
resulting in more spontaneous and creative activity. Although one 
of the original purposes in the development of the sociometric test 
was that of improving the effectiveness of groups through re- 
arrangement along sociometric lines, this basic procedure has been 
frequently neglected in the application of sociometric techniques 
to educational problems. 

The classroom offers numerous opportunities for sociometric 
grouping. Arranging seating in the classroom, organizing work 
groups or classroom committees, selecting companions for class- 
room games or parties are some of the more obvious classroom 
situations that are adapted to the use of sociometric grouping. 
Groups for field trips and other out-of-class projects can also be 
organized on the basis of pupils’ choices. Schools have used socio- 
metric results at the junior high and senior high school levels in 
organizing entire grade levels into classroom sections and home- 
rooms (1, 36). The possibilities of sociometric grouping are only 
limited by the need for arranging pupils into groups and the 
ingenuity of the user of the sociometric test. 

In addition to improving the working effectiveness of groups, 
sociometric grouping has therapeutic values. Numerous studies at 
the elementary (30, 34, 52), secondary (1, 11), and college (54, 
55) levels have indicated how sociometric grouping has improved 
the social structure of the group and the social adjustment of 
individual pupils. Generally, sociometric grouping is not used as 
a single technique but is combined with other methods of remedial 
action. Consequently, it is difficult to evaluate its individual conttri- 
bution in the improvement of group structure and individual 
status. Nevertheless, it is considered an important procedure when 
supplemented by other therapeutic practices. 

The organization of sociometric groups is seldom based on 
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sociometric choices alone. It is obvious that the members of an 
undesirable clique should not be placed together if they are dis- 
turbing the classroom group, even though they have chosen each 
other. Likewise, classroom cleavages should not be encouraged, 
although the sociometric choices do not cross between sex, race, 
rural-urban, or socioeconomic groups. Thus, sociometric results 
form the basis for sociometric grouping, but other factors such as 
the pupils’ characteristics, the purposes of the group, and the ob- 
jectives of the school must be considered before the most effective 
grouping is attained. 


SOCIOMETRY AND SPECIAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


There are a number of special school problems where socio- 
metric results will contribute to more sound educational decisions. 
Determining the best placement of exceptional children in the 
school program can be aided by the use of the sociometric test, For 
example, some studies (32, 33) have shown that mentally handi- 
capped children are not socially accepted in the regular classroom. 
Since one of the reasons for placing these pupils in with their age 
mates of normal intelligence is to improve their social adjustment, 
these studies raise questions concerning the effectiveness of such 
procedures. Nevertheless, sociometric results can provide evidence 
on the relative influence of special classroom experiences and 
regular classroom experiences on the social adjustment of the ex- 
ceptional child, In addition, the sociometric test can be used to 
identify those exceptional children needing special help with their 
social relationships and can be used again later to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the remedial steps taken. 

Using sociometric results to evaluate the effectiveness of school 
practices can be applied to a variety of areas, Where special effort 
is made to integrate new pupils into class, and extra-class groups, 
the sociometric test will provide valuable evidence on how well 
the orientation procedures are working. The effectiveness of pro- 
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grams directed toward integrating minority groups into the school 
can be evaluated by observing the increase in choices to and from 
the minority group members. When a new school is consolidated, 
sociometric results will aid in determining how well the pupils 
from various areas are relating to each other and thus the extent 
to which a unified school population is developing. In some rural 
schools there is a distinct cleavage between transported and non- 
transported pupils. The extent to which this cleavage exists, as 
well as the effectiveness of procedures directed toward reducing 
this cleavage, can be determined by the use of the sociometric test. 
Thus, wherever special school programs are developed to bring 
about a better integration of individuals or groups, sociometric 
results can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of the programs. 

The sociometric test can also provide information which is use- 
ful to the classroom teacher and the principal in dealing with 
pupils who are disciplinary problems. Knowing a pupil’s social 
position in the group may partly explain his attention-seeking 
behavior. Identifying his chosen associates may provide clues to 
the attitudes and values underlying his difficulty in abiding by the 
school’s regulations. Recognizing that a pupil is rejected by his 
peers may make it easier to understand his frequent truancy from 
school and his delinquent tendencies. Besides helping to clarify the 
behavior of disciplinary cases, sociometric results also provide a 
basis for determining the pupil’s most favorable position in the 
group. Placing him with associates who will have a desirable 
influence on his behavior and assisting him to gain greater accept- 
ance among the group members are important adjuncts to other 
remedial techniques. 

In addition to using the sociometric test in dealing with special 
school problems pertinent to pupils, the sociometric technique can 
also be effectively applied to school personnel (13). Evaluating 
the integration of new teachers into the school system, organizing 
teacher committees, identifying leaders for supervisory positions, 
and evaluating procedures designed to develop a unified faculty, 
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all lend themselves to the use of the sociometric test. Similarly, 
the school administrator will find the sociometric technique a use- 
ful research tool in studying problems of staff relationships, com- 
munication patterns, problems of morale and factors related to 
teaching effectiveness. 


SOCIOMETRY AND ACTION RESEARCH 


Recent emphasis on the desirability of having classroom teachers 
and supervisors use research techniques in the study of school 
problems has led to the importance of action research (14). In 
general, action research refers to the systematic study of practical 
school problems by those in a position to put the findings into 
action. It is not expected that the results of such research will be 
general enough to apply to similar situations in other schools. 
However, it is hoped that the findings will provide a general 
understading of how to cope with similar problems in the same 
school setting, in addition to solving the immediate problem being 
investigated. Thus, action research should contribute to the profes- 
sional growth of the teacher as well as to improved school prac- 
tices. 

The sociometric test has a number of unique characteristics that 
makes it especially valuable and practical for use in action re- 
search. Frrst, sociometric measurement can contribute to the study 
of a variety of school problems. As indicated above, it can play a 
useful role in studies of social adjustment, interpersonal relations, 
grouping procedures, integration of minority groups, learning and 
discipline problems, and many other areas where social relations 
are involved. Second, the simplicity with which the sociometric test 
can be constructed and the brief time required for administration 
increases its utility to the busy teacher and school administrator. 
The sociometric test can be administered in a relatively few 
minutes. Although the time required for analyzing and interpret- 
ing the results is a little longer than the construction and adminis- 
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tration of the device, these procedures do not involve the pupils 
and therefore do not interfere with their school programs. Third, 
the flexible nature of the sociometric test makes it readily adapta- 
ble to a local school situation. In fact, proper use of the technique 
requires that it be adapted to the situation in which it is used. 
Thus, the directions, sociometric questions, and time of adminis- 
tration can be fit naturally into the school routine. Fourth, the 
sociometric test serves several specific purposes. The results of one 
administration of the sociometric test can be used both to diagnose 
the present social structure of a group and to serve as a basis for 
restructuring or rearranging the group. The same sociometric test 
can again be administered later to evaluate the effect of the re- 
arrangement on the group structure. Thus the sociometric test can 
serve diagnostic, therapeutic, and evaluative functions while con- 
tributing to both instructional and research purposes. Frfth, since 
the sociometric test is a teacher-made instrument, there is no cost 
except the paper on which it is printed. This seems to be a special 


asset during this time of budget-conscious school personnel. Szxth, 
considerable research on the application of the sociometric test to 


school problems is already available in published form. Conse- 
quently, suggestions concerning research design and procedural 
techniques are readily available. This also makes it possible to 
compare local results with the findings on similar problems in 
other schools. Several of the later chapters in this book will present 
the research studies pertinent to the application of sociometric 
techniques to school problems. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


In stressing the values and uses of the sociometric test in school 
settings the limitations of this technique are frequently overlooked. 
As with all innovations in school practice, the innovators are 
usually more enthusiastic than cautious, more positive than objec- 
tive, and more optimistic than factual. A survey of the literature 
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on the application of sociometry to schools will reveal relatively 


few articles (16, 39, 41) which mention the limitations of the 
sociometric test. Such uncritical acceptance of this relatively new 


technique will only hinder its effective use in school settings. 

The limitations of the sociometric test and the necessary cautions 
in applying it to educational problems can be classified into several 
categories, First, the technique itself is limited in the kinds of 
information it can provide. Second, there are limitations or cau- 
tions in the construction and administration of the test. Third, 
there are limitations or cautions in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the results. As noted, some of these limitations are inherent 
in the technique itself and can be recognized and taken into 
account only when the sociometric test is used. Others are limita- 
tions which can be controlled or corrected through basic under- 
standing of sociometric procedures and skill in the interpretation 
and application of the results. 


LIMITATIONS INHERENT IN THE 
SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


The sociometric test measures the extent to which individuals 
are accepted by the other group members, and it reveals the 
internal social structure of the group. It presents this information 
with respect to certain selected criteria of choice, a fixed (or un- 
limited) number of choices, and for a given point in time. It does 
not indicate why some individuals are highly chosen and others 
are isolated, nor does it indicate the reason this particular social 
structure evolved rather than some other. Likewise, the sociometric 
results, by themselves, do not indicate how the sociometric status 
of individuals or the social structure of the group can be improved. 
Certainly, sociometric data provide clues for remedial action, but 
supplementary data are necessary if therapeutic procedures are to 
be effective. In short, sociometric measurement reveals the present 
status of individuals and groups and does not indicate how they 
got that way or what should be done to change the situation, 
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In addition, the sociometric results obtained from any one 
administration of the test reveal status and structure with regard 
to that specific test and that specific group. Variations in individual 
status and group structure are obtained when the directions vary, 
the number of choices is changed, different criteria of choice are 
used, when the same test is repeated later, or when the member- 
ship of the group is changed. This does not mean that interpreta- 
tions beyond the immediate situation cannot be made. Research 
studies (46) have revealed the degree of stability that is obtained 
with varying numbers of choices, different criteria of choice, a 
repetition of the same test over varying periods of time, and a 
variation of group membership. Thus, within limits, certain in- 
terpretations and inferences can be drawn from the results of one 
sociometric test. However, it should be recognized that these in- 
terpretations and inferences are based on generalizations derived 
from sociometric research and are not applicable unless the socio- 
metric procedures used are sufficiently controlled to provide some- 
what comparable results. Thus, care in the construction and 
administration of the sociometric test is essential if the results are 
to be meaningful. 


LIMITATIONS OF OR CAUTIONS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


These limitations are more aptly attributed to the users of the 
sociometric test than to the technique itself. Probably the most 
important and, surprisingly, the most neglected aspect of socio- 
metric testing is that of selecting appropriate sociometric criteria 
of choice. Somehow the attitude has developed that as long as 
individuals are choosing associates for some purpose sociometric 
procedures are adequate. Thus, pupils have been asked to indicate 
with whom they would like to live on a South Sea Island, whom 
they like best, whom they respect most, and the like. Although 
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choices based on such questions may have implications for social 
relations, interpretations of the choices are complicated by the fact 
that neither sociometric theory nor sociometric research reveals 
evidence which can provide meaning for the results. Consequently, 
sociometric results are of limited value unless the criteria of choice 
are carefully selected. A large part of the next chapter is devoted 
to this topic. 

Although no standard procedure has been developed for ad- 
ministering the sociometric test, sociometric theory indicates cau- 
tions to be observed. These will also be considered in the next 
chapter. It will suffice here to point out that the interpretations 
that can be made from sociometric results are limited by the direc- 
tions used and the administration procedures followed. 


LIMITATIONS OF OR CAUTIONS IN INTERPRETING 
AND APPLYING SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Although some of the limitations associated with the interpreta- 
tion and application of sociometric results have been stated or 
implied above, several others warrant consideration. Like the 
limitations mentioned under the construction and administration 
of the sociometric test, these limitations are due in large part to 
the uncritical acceptance of sociometric procedures and can be 
either eliminated or controlled. Below are some of the more 
common misinterpretations deriving from oversimplification of 
sociometric results and ignorance of the inherent limitations in 
the sociometric technique. 

1. An individual who receives a large number of choices on a 
sociometric test (star) is frequently considered to be a leader and 
to have good personal adjustment. However, the sociometric 
results merely indicate that he is highly chosen by his associates 
for certain activities and presents no evidence concerning his 
emotional stability or his ability or power as a leader. To be sure, 
sociometric research has revealed that in general individuals with 
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high sociometric status are characterized as possessing those 
personal qualities associated with leadership and good personal 
adjustment. But to apply generalizations, based on inferred quali- 
ties related to a category of status, to individuals is at best a 
dubious procedure. In summary, an individual’s sociometric status 
indicates his relation to the other group members. Supplementary 
evidence is needed to verify his leadership ability and his personal 
adjustment. 

2. Receiving no choices on a sociometric test is commonly 
equated with maladjustment. Although such an individual has not 
established social relations with his peers, the sociometric test 
does not indicate why he is isolated. Here again sociometric re- 
search has indicated that, on the average, the isolate tends to be 
unhappy and to have problems of personal adjustment. However, 
in individual cases the isolate may be new to the group and, thus, 
has not had time to develop relations with other group members. 
In other instances isolated individuals may have constructive indi- 
vidual interests and not have the same personal needs for close 
social relations that other individuals have. Although social rela- 
tions with others and status among peers is highly valued by the 
majority in our society, these values need not be universally ac- 
cepted by all individuals. Nevertheless, to equate the sociometric 
position of isolation with personal maladjustment is invalid with- 
out supporting evidence. 

3. Characterizing the highly rejected individual as a person of 
doubtful character or undesirable personal qualities is another 
hasty generalization not revealed directly by sociometric data. 
Rejection by peers may be due to lack of personal grooming, lack 
of social skill, the social position his family holds in the com- 
munity, membership in a minority group, or similar factors not 
directly related to his personality. An individual may also be 
rejected if he has the courage to take an individual position which 
is opposed to the values and beliefs of the group. As with the 
isolate, equating the sociometric position of the rejectee with 
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preconceived notions of the characteristics of rejected individuals 
is extremely dangerous. Supplementary data are essential for ade- 
quate interpretation of the basis for rejection by peers. 

Other limitations in the interpretation and application of socio- 
metric results to educational problems may be attributed to un- 
tested assumptions in sociometric theory and to the limited amount 
of systematic research in educational settings. The assumption that 
certain types of social structure are better than others for educa- 
tional purposes needs to be verified by more carefully controlled 
studies. Likewise, the specific influence of group status and struc- 
ture on pupils’ behavior, emotional problems, attitudes, and 
responsiveness to learning situations warrants extensive investiga- 
tion, These are not limitations in the technique itself, but rather 
limitations in our knowledge of how to use the sociometric test 
most effectively in solving educational problems and in improving 
school practices. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNIQUES 


Many of the limitations of the sociometric test arise from sole 
dependence on sociometric data as a means of studying group 
status and structure. Thus, these limitations can be eliminated or 
minimized by supplementing sociometric results with other sources 
of information. The desirability of supplementing sociometric 
procedures with other techniques of evaluation is not unique to 
sociometric measurement. Any method of measurement is limited 
in its applications and should be supported by other evidence, for 
its most effective use. In addition, combining sociometric data with 
supplementary techniques is in harmony with sound sociometric 
theory. Moreno (43) has consistently pointed out the desirability 
and, in many cases, the necessity of such a practice. Supplementary 
data are essential if sociometric results are to contribute effectively 
to the solution of educational problems and to improved school 
practices. 
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A number of related techniques are particularly well adapted to 


the study of group status and structure. These vary from con- 
trolled observation of the external structure and functioning of the 


group to carefully developed instruments designed to measure the 
social stimulus value of the personality of individual group mem- 
bers. Although some of these techniques are occasionally classified 
as sociometric procedures, they were not derived directly from 
sociometric theory and are therefore more aptly considered as re- 
lated techniques. In many situations, however, they provide 
essential supplementary data which aid in the interpretation of 
sociometric results, 


TEACHER-OBSERVATION METHODS 


The skilled observer can learn a great deal about the external 
structure and functioning of a group through the use of systematic 
observational methods, One technique commonly used is that of 
making an interaction analysis chart. This chart indicates which 
members of the group participated in a designated activity, with 
whom they interacted both physically and verbally, and the nature 
of the interaction that took place. Categories of individual re- 
sponse and types of interaction have been developed (26) which 
simplify the process of recording and analyzing the interaction of 
group members, Although the complexities of this technique limit 
its use by the busy classroom teacher, combining it with time 
sampling procedures would make it a feasible classroom technique. 
This simply means that the classroom teacher would systematically 
observe and record the interaction of the group members for brief 
periods of time at regular intervals throughout the day. This 
technique assumes that the observations will cover various situa- 
tions and activities so that the samples of interaction are typical of 
the external structure and functioning of the group. An interaction 
analysis chart will provide clues to the formation of the internal 
structure of the group, as well as information concerning the 
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actual associations of individual pupils with various sociometric 
positions. 

A more common observational technique used by classroom 
teachers is the anecdotal record. This is merely a record of the 
teacher’s observations of a pupil’s behavior in a given situation. 
Usually the teacher records exactly what the pupil said and did 
that was significant to the purpose of the observation. Where 
anecdotal records are used as a supplement to sociometric data, 
incidents that clarify a pupil’s relations with his peers would be 
especially pertinent. Does he withdraw from the group? Is he 
overly aggressive in his social relations? With whom does he play 
or share hobbies? Is he a good sport in group games? How effec- 
tively does he participate in group work? These and similar ques- 
tions can be answered by careful observation and objective 
recording of pertinent incidents of behavior in specific situations. 
A systematic record of such observations helps clarify the reasons 
an individual is accepted or rejected by his peers and provides data 
for future remedial action. 

A standardized record of teachers’ observations may be obtained 
through the use of various types of rating scales. Since the behavior 
to be observed is defined by items in the rating scale, this method 
has the obvious advantage of presenting comparable data from 
several teachers. The average ratings of a number of teachers on 
items like the following will provide fairly reliable information 
concerning a pupil’s participation in groups. 

To what extent does this pupil participate in group discussions? 


1 2 3 4 5 
No Occasional Frequent 
participation participation participation 


The rating scale differs from anecdotal records in that the cate- 
gories of behavior are predetermined. Although this restricts the 
type of information obtained, judgments concerning the pupil’s 
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social relations in various groups can be compared. Thus, the 
rating scale provides unique, supplementary data which are useful 
in interpreting and applying sociometric results. 


PUPIL-REPORT METHODS 


In addition to the observational methods used by teachers, there 
are some supplementary techniques which depend on pupils for 
their information. One of the least structured methods is the 
personal interview. It is sometimes helpful to follow up the ad- 
ministration of the sociometric test with an interview of each 
person. Such an interview could provide information on the 
reasons certain pupils were chosen as associates while others were 
rejected or ignored. Although the reported reasons for choice are 
limited by the individual’s conscious awareness of his reasons for 
choosing and his ability to report accurately, the interview does 
provide clues concerning the acceptance and rejection choices of 
individual group members. 

A more systematic method of determining the reasons for an 
individual’s sociometric status in a group is that of the “guess 
who” technique. The procedures used in this technique are very 
similar to sociometric procedures and thus, the technique is fre- 
quently confused with sociometric testing. However, this method 
was originally developed by Hartshorne, May, and Maller (24) 
for use in their character studies. Its development was independent 
of the sociometric movement and only recently has it been used in 
conjunction with sociometric studies. Because of its unique fea- 
tures, it should be considered a supplement to sociometric data 
rather than a replacement for them. The “guess who” technique 
presents the group members with a number of positive and nega- 
tive behavior descriptions and requests each individual to indicate 
_ the group members who best fit each description. Following are 
positive and negative behavior descriptions for friendliness (36) 
taken from a form used in a research study at the sixth- and 
seventh-grade levels. 
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1, ‘Here is someone who is very friendly, who has lots of friends, 
who is nice to everybody.” 

2. ‘Here is someone who does not care to make friends, who is bash- 


ful about being friendly, or who does not seem to have many 
friends.”’ 


Similar items may be developed for cheerfulness, sportsman- 
ship, enthusiasm, and the like. Any behavior description that seems 
pertinent to the purpose of using this technique may be incorpo- 
rated into the items. For each positive and negative behavior 
description, individuals are usually permitted to name as many 
group members as they desire. Young children are usually asked 
to ‘“guess who”’ the description best fits. However at the junior and 
senior high school levels, and at the college level, it is more ap- 
propriate to leave out the “guess who” aspect and merely ask the 
pupils to indicate which group members best fit the description. 

The “guess who’ technique is usually scored by totaling the 
number of mentions each pupil receives on each of the behavior 
descriptions. Since the positive descriptions indicate socially desira- 
ble characteristics and the negative descriptions indicate socially 
undesirable characteristics, the number of mentions on positive 
and negative descriptions are usually summed algebraically to 
provide one score for each behavior characteristic. The extent to 
which each characteristic is descriptive of an individual is deter- 
mined by the resulting score. The strength of the characteristic is 
assumed to be roughly equivalent to the number of mentions 
received on that characteristic, Thus, the data obtained by the 
“guess who” technique provide a measure of each individual's 
reputation among the other group members. Combining such 
results with sociometric data will provide valuable insights con- 
cerning the reasons for the acceptance and rejection of individual 
pupils. 

In addition to the above techniques, there are numerous adapta- 
tions and modifications of the sociometric test. A common one is 
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that of asking group members with whom they do associate for a 
given activity rather than with whom they would like to associate. 
This modification is designed to obtain a measure of the existing 
social structure, which would serve as a check on the teacher’s 
observation of the functioning of the group. Another common 
modification of sociometric procedures is that of having indi- 
viduals rate each of the other group members on a five-point scale 
indicating the extent to which they would like them as a friend. 
This is a combination of near-sociometric procedures and rating 
techniques. Although this method is similar to the sociometric test, 
it has been reported (3) that the resulting data do not correspond 
closely with sociometric results. A recent adaptation and extension 
of the sociometric test is that of relational analysis (53). This 
includes the regular choosing on a sociometric question, as well as 
predictions by the chooser, as to who will choose him. Measuring 
the ability of an individual to perceive his sociometric position in 
the group and the feelings of acceptance and rejection directed 
toward him provides useful information on his ability to perceive 
the social characteristics of self and others. Although relational 
analysis was developed for use in social perception studies, it 
should also provide valuable clues concerning the problems of 
social adjustment experienced by individual group members. 

The above adaptaions and modifications of the sociometric test, 
as well as others, have resulted from a desire to broaden the scope 
of sociometric measurement. This is a desirable and necessary 
move, if all of the complexities of group status, structure, and de- 
velopment are to be uncovered. However, the experimental nature 
of such modifications and the lack of supporting theory limit their 
value as tools for the classroom teacher. Thus, until further evi- 
dence is obtained, the classroom teacher might consider them ex- 
perimental techniques, supplementary to the regular sociometric 
test. 

In this section only those techniques uniquely adapted to an 
evaluation of group status and structure have been discussed. Of 
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course evaluation techniques such as measures of intelligence, 
achievement, and the like, will present additional information 
concerning an individual’s characteristics and, thus, provide further 
hunches about his acceptance or rejection by group members. In 
special cases the classroom teacher may want to make a complete 
case study in order to identify factors contributing to an individual 
pupil’s sociometric position in the group. Although this section 
has been limited to the more obvious supplementary techniques, 
the classroom teacher should make use of any source of informa- 
tion that contributes to a more effective interpretation and applica- 
tion of sociometric results. 


SUMMARY 


The sociometric test is a technique for measuring the extent to 
which individuals are accepted by other group members and for 
determining the internal structure of a group. In its administra- 
tion, it requires individuals to choose a given number of associates 
for some group situation or activity. The sociometric test was first 
administered in a school setting by the founder of sociometry, 
Jacob L. Moreno. An analysis of the results revealed an underlying 
social structure which was not readily apparent to the teachers. 
Since that original application of sociometric data to school prob- 
lems, the sociometric test has found widespread use in educational 
settings. Both theoretical and research findings have contributed to 
the need for methods of measuring group structure. The simplicity 
and convenience of the sociometric test have made it an ideal tool 
for the study of group structure in the classroom. 

Proper use of the sociometric test requires an understanding of 
specialized terminology and the theoretical assumptions under- 
lying its use. When properly applied the sociometric test can con- 
tribute to the solution of many types of educational problems. 
Sociometric data provide the basis for improving the social adjust- 
ment of individuals, for improving the social structure of groups, 
for organizing classroom groups, and for dealing with specific 
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school problems. In addition, the sociometric test serves as an 
excellent tool for action research in the classroom. 

As with any technique of evaluation, the sociometric test has 
limitations which should be recognized if it is to be used most 
effectively. The majority of these limitations, however, can be 
minimized or eliminated by combining sociometric results with 
data obtained from supplementary techniques. It is also possible to 
control the limitations of this technique by careful construction 
and administration of the sociometric test. A detailed description 
of the most effective procedures for constructing and administering 
the sociometric test will be found in the following chapter. 
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The relative ease with which the sociometric test can be con- 
structed and administered has contributed to its widespread use 
by classroom teachers. Basically the construction of the sociometric 
test involves the selection of appropriate choosing situations 
(sociometric criteria) , a determination of the number of choices to 
allot for each criterion, and the development of directions that 
will assure valid responses. Although little time and skill are 
required for these procedures, it is important that the implications 
of the procedures be carefully considered, For example, some 
sociometric criteria may be satisfactory for organizing classroom 
groups but still provide little information on the extent to which 
individuals are socially acceptable to the group, Likewise, asking 
pupils to give their first choice only may provide an indication of 
their strongest preference but may not provide sufficient informa- 
tion to give a clear picture of the classroom social structure. Thus 
the use to be made of the results must be considered when de- 
veloping a sociometric test. Care in construction usually leads to 
sociometric results that serve several useful purposes (25). 
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IMPORTANCE OF SOCIOMETRIC CRITERIA 


Since the crux of the sociometric technique is based on the indi- 
vidual’s choice of associates, the selection of criteria of choice is 
the most important consideration in the development of a socio- 
metric test. Unfortunately, this aspect of sociometric testing has 
too frequently been neglected by users of sociometry. With little 
thought given to the selection of criteria, some investigators have 
measured superficial and fleeting aspects of the group structure. 
Others have used such general and vague criteria that the nature 
of the choosing situation was not clear. Part of this lack of concern 
with the selection of sociometric criteria has been due to misin- 
terpretations of sociometric theory and part of it has been due to 
the lack of research evidence on the value of different criteria. It 
has been consistently stressed by sociometrists that any group 
activity or situation may provide the basis for a sociometric 
criterion, Although this is true, some situations and activities 
provide for the measurement of more permanent aspects of group 
structure, and elicit more spontaneous and truthful responses 
(22). The selection of such criteria will increase the meaningful- 
ness and the general usefulness of the sociometric results. 


TYPES OF SOCIOMETRIC CRITERIA 


The numerous and varied opportunities for pupils to choose 
associates is sometimes confusing to the classroom teacher who is 
trying to select the most appropriate criteria for a sociometric test. 
Keeping in mind the purpose for which the test is to be given, a 
consideration of the following contrasting types of criteria may be 
helpful in making the selection. 


GENERAL. VS. SPECIFIC CRITERIA 


A general criterion is one that indicates an area of activity but 
does not specify the particular bases of interaction. The most 
widely used criteria in this category are those based on choice of 
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seating companion, work companion, and play companion, In fact 
these three choice situations are general enough to be used at any 
grade level and encompass most activities included in the school 
day. In a dormitory situation, such as at a boarding school or 
college, general criteria based on choice of roommate and dining 
companion have also been used. It will be noted that choices on 
general criteria imply a desire for social proximity in the major 
areas of the pupil’s life sphere. 

In contrast to general criteria, a specific criterion is one that 
indicates a very limited basis for social interaction. Illustrations of 
such criteria would include choice of associates to work with on 
arithmetic problems, to play basketball with, to dance with, to 
review history with, and the like. The number of available specific 
criteria 1s as numerous as the diverse situations and activities that 
occur in the pupil’s daily life. It should be recognized, however, 
that the specific nature of such criteria often restricts the interpre- 
tations that can be made of the sociometric results. 


STRONG VS. WEAK CRITERIA 


Although this classification is closely related to the one above, 
there are some important differences. A strong criterion reveals 
the more basic and permanent social relationships existing in a 
group, whereas a weak criterion reflects the superficial and fleeting 
aspects of the group structure (22). The illustrations used for 
general criteria, above, would likewise serve as examples of strong 
criteria, since they generally measure basic and permanent aspects 
of the social relationships among pupils. The situation also in- 
fluences the strength of the criterion, however, and therefore must 
be considered. Choice of work companions, for example, would 
not serve as a strong criterion of choice where students were not 
permitted to work together. Thus the choice situations must be 
realistic as well as basic if sociometric criteria are to be strong. 

Weak criteria are those based on temporary situations or those 
concerned with activities where choice of associates is of little 
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interest to the group members, Temporary situations would in- 
clude such activities as the “school party.” Criteria on which group 
members have little desire to choose associates are usually those 
where the individuals lack the social development or the ex- 
perience to make such choices. Asking fifth-grade pupils to choose 
companions for social dancing would illustrate a weak criterion in 
this area. Sociometric results based on weak criteria are usually of 
little value and may actually be harmful if misinterpreted. 


ACTUAL VS. HYPOTHETICAL CRITERIA 


The main distinction between these contrasting types of criteria 
is whether the situation is “real” or “assumed.” For most class- 
room and school situations it is possible to use real choice situa- 
tions. This implies, of course, that the sociometric results will be 
used to rearrange the groups. Thus, choices for seating companion 
will result in a new seating arrangement, choices for work com- 
panion will result in pupils working with chosen classmates, and 
the like, Although the use of actual criteria is highly desirable, and 
expected in terms of sociometric theory, there are times when it is 
necessary for diagnostic or research purposes to use hypothetical 
criteria. In this instance it is especially important that the criteria 
at least reflect choice situations that are highly probable. Asking 
pupils to indicate those classmates they would prefer in their sec- 
tion 7f the class were divided into two groups is realistic in terms 
of probability, even though it is hypothetical. Many similar choice 
situations may provide valid sociometric data. However, the 
farther the choices get from actual situations the less assurance 
there is that the pupils will be motivated to give conscientious 
responses. 


PERSONAL VS. SOCIAL CRITERIA 


The writings of Jennings (16, 17) have suggested that there 
may be two aspects to group structure: one based on personal 
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criteria related to informal situations and the other based on social, 
and less personal, criteria related to more formal situations. Ex- 
amples of personal criteria include choices of seating companions, 
roommates, associates for leisure-time activities, and similar situa- 
tions where no goal-directed activities are indicated, The resulting 
group structure is called psychegroup and is assumed to represent 
choices mainly on personal bases. In contrast, social criteria reflect 
common goal-directed activities such as working together on a 
group project. It is assumed that choices on such criteria are in- 
fluenced more by the contributions individuals can make to group 
work and less by their personal qualities. This type of social struc- 
ture is called a sociogroup. 

Although some criteria call for choices on a more personal basis 
while others reflect goal-oriented activities, there is a question 
(21) as to whether the resulting social structures represent dif- 
ferent types of groups. Choices on personal and social criteria have 
shown considerable overlap (11) when used in educational set- 
tings. This would seem to indicate that in school situations per- 
sonal and social criteria represent directions of emphasis rather 
than measures of distinct aspects of the group structure. Conse- 
quently, in the selection of sociometric criteria, it should be recog- 
nized that personal and social factors operate together in any 
sociometric choosing situation and that their relative influence 
varies with the nature of the criterion. Probably both types of 
criteria should be used when a comprehensive analysis of the 
group structure is desired. 


TWO-WAY VS. ONE-WAY CRITERIA 


A distinction in sociometric criteria that has been frequently 
overlooked is that between two-way criteria and one-way criteria 
(8). A two-way criterion is one on which mutual association is 
possible. Any of the common criteria having to do with living, 
working, or playing together would fit into this category. The 
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important characteristic is that individuals can choose each other 
for the same activity and mutual relationships are revealed. 
One-way criteria do not request choices for mutual association, 
but rather choices of representation. Having individuals indicate 
their preferences for student council representatives, class officers, 
and other leadership positions would be included in this category. 
There is some evidence that choices on one-way criteria provide 
different results than choices on two-way criteria (10, 14). It has 
been suggested (4) that choices on one-way criteria are based 
more on the individual’s ability to “get things done,” whereas skill 
in interpersonal relationships has greater influence on two-way 
criteria, Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that mutual rela- 
tionships cannot be determined from one-way criteria, since mutual 
association is neither implied nor necessary in the choice process. 
Other contrasting types of sociometric criteria may exist but 
these are the main ones suggested by the literature. Some teachers 
have used such questions as ‘““Whom do you like best?” or “Who 
are your friends?” These questions are not truly sociometric, how- 
ever, since they do not indicate a clear criterion of choice. They 
are commonly referred to as mear-sociometric procedures, Al- 
though they might serve useful purposes in certain research 
studies, they are of doubtful value to the classroom teacher. 


SELECTION OF SOCIOMETRIC CRITERIA 


Which of the above types of criteria to select for a sociometric 
test depends mainly on the purposes for giving the test and on the 
opportunities for social interaction available to the group members. 
If the sociometric results are to be used for organizing temporary 
classroom groups, such as for an art project, school party, trip to a 
museum, a specific criterion limited to the activity could be used. 
The resulting choices would provide a basis for organizing the 
classroom groups. However, because of the temporary nature of 
the groups and the specific characteristics of the choosing situa- 
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tions, generalizations concerning the social structure of the group 
or the social acceptability of individual group members would be 
unwarranted. Criteria based on specific and transitory situations 
tend to have little diagnostic value, even though they are based on 
realistic choosing situations, Their diagnostic value can be in- 
creased by using a large number of such criteria, but the results are 
cumbersome to work with if the choices on each criterion are 
analyzed separately and there is some question concerning the 
validity of combining choices based on diverse specific situations. 

General criteria based on the more permanent aspects of the 
group structure tend to provide the most stable and generally use- 
ful results. Such criteria as work companion, play companion, and 
seating companion have provided measures of group structures 
that changed very little over a period of several months (6). 
Other studies (11, 12) have also shown that results based on such 
criteria provide a fairly stable and general measure of an individu- 
al’s acceptance by the group. It seems that sociometric choices on 
general criteria are less influenced by temporary, situational factors 
usually associated with specific activities. 

In using general criteria there is some danger of having the 
choices seem less “real” to the individual. However, this can be 
avoided by careful wording of the directions. Before choosing 
work companions, for example, the pupils could be told that they 
will work in groups from time to time on different aspects of the 
course work. The fact that the results will be used to form work 
groups makes the choices realistic, even though the specific work 
activity is not indicated. Thus the strength and reality of the 
choosing situation are maintained without the limiting qualities of 
a specific criterion. 

Several other general criteria might be used, in addition to those 
on seating, work, and play. If field trips are a common occurrence, 
the pupils could be asked to indicate which classmates they would 
prefer as companions on field trips. If classroom committees are 
used, the pupils could select companions for committee work. In 
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general, any choosing situation requiring social proximity could 
serve as a basis for a sociometric test. However a sociometric cri- 
terion will provide the most valid results for both interpreting the 
social structure of the group and for evaluating the social accepta- 
bility of individual group members, if it possesses the following 
characteristics: 


1. Clearly indicates the nature of the activity or situation for which 
the individual is choosing associates. 

2. Is based on an activity or situation familiar to the group members 
and one on which they have real opportunity for association. 

3. Is general enough to minimize the influence of situational factors 
and skills associated with specific activities. 

4, Is based on relationships that are strong, fundamental, and rela- 
tively permanent. 

5. Provides for reciprocal choice and mutual association among the 
group members. 


In addition, the criterion should be little influenced by environ- 
mental factors, unless environmental influence is being specifically 
investigated. Choice of week-end house guests, for example, would 
be strongly influenced by socioeconomic status. Choice of com- 
panions to attend the local theater would be affected by social 
proximity in the community. Environmental factors will, of course, 
influence choices on any sociometric criterion. However, careful 
selection of the criterion will minimize the extent to which socio- 
metric results are contaminated by such extraneous factors. 


NUMBER OF CRITERIA TO USE 


Generally, the use to be made of the sociometric results plus the 
nature of the criteria will aid in determining the number of criteria 
to use. For sociometric grouping (18) or for research purposes 
(7) one criterion may be sufficient. However, for evaluating inter- 
personal relationships and for determining the group acceptance of 
individual pupils several criteria are usually necessary, An attempt 
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should be made to include criteria which cover the main aspects 
of the group members’ personal and social relationships, Thus, if 
general criteria such as seating, play, and work are used, three 
criteria may be sufficient. Where highly specific criteria are neces- 
sary, a much larger number would be required to obtain the same 
coverage, Although there is no research evidence on this point, it 
would be expected that the use of fewer criteria would result in 
more spontaneous and discriminating responses. 


USE OF NEGATIVE CRITERIA 


Asking individuals to indicate those whom they would /east 
prefer as associates for some activity or situation has generally 
been avoided in the classroom. It has been pointed out (24) that 
the use of such criteria has resulted in expressed resentment among 
group members. If negative criteria make individuals more con- 
scious of their feelings of rejection, neither the emotional develop- 
ment of the individuals nor the social development of the group 
will be benefited. Consequently, the use of such rejection choices 
should be eliminated from most classroom testing situations. 

The use of negative criteria is sometimes essential, however, for 
certain teaching and research purposes. For example, locating 
conflicts among individuals may be a necessary step in understand- 
ing and coping with classroom hostility. Likewise, detecting un- 
expressed feelings of rejection might be needed in the evaluation 
of attempts to integrate minority group members. Where such 
situations require the use of negative criteria, it is best to permit 
rather than to require rejection choices. This approach saves pupils 
from feeling that they must reject someone, and it provides a more 
realistic measure of the extent to which feelings of rejection are 
present in the classroom. The disturbing effects of negative criteria 
can be further reduced by asking the pupils to indicate which 
pupils they would choose /ast for the activity, rather than have 
them indicate which pupils they do zot want as associates. 
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SELECTING NUMBER OF CHOICES TO USE 


The number of choices allotted to each sociometric criterion may 
be fixed or unlimited. Where an evaluation of the emotional or 
social expansiveness of individuals is important, the use of an 
unlimited number is required. Here the emphasis is on the chooser 
and the number of choices he gives to others, rather than the 
number of choices he receives from others. Such information is 
useful in evaluating the individual’s desire and drive for social 
interaction. Except for such special purposes, however, using a 
fixed number of choices has both statistical and practical advan- 
tages (6). 

The question of how many choices to allot for each sociometric 
criterion is influenced partly by the age of the subjects but mainly 
by the stability of the sociometric results. Studies at the nursery 
school (9, 19, 20) and kindergarten (1) levels have indicated that 
there is very little discrimination beyond the first choice with these 
age groups. During the early elementary school years, children 
have been able to make at least three choices for each criterion 
(2, 3). From the third grade on, experience has shown that five 
choices can be made without difficulty. Since studies have also 
reported that five choices provide the most stable sociometric 
results (12, 13, 23), it is suggested that this number be used at 
the later elementary school, high school, and college levels. 

Moreno’s (22) original use of two choices for seating com- 
panion in his study of school children led to the suggestion that 
the number of choices should fit the situation. That is, three choices 
should be allotted if groups of four are being formed, while two 
choices should be allotted when forming groups of three. Although 
this seems to make the choices more realistic, in actual practice it 
does not. Attempting to arrange groups on the basis of two or 
three choices makes it difficult, and at times impossible, to satisfy 
even one choice for all pupils. Studies show that a large number 
of pupils tend to choose the same few highly chosen individuals 
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(5). The greater flexibility provided by five choices enables the 
teacher to organize groups in which all pupils have some choices 
satisfied, and the majority can be placed with two or more of their 
chosen associates. If the reason for five choices is made clear to the 
pupils, the reality of the choosing is easily maintained and the 
general usefulness of the results is actually increased. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC FORM 


The sociometric test is a flexible procedure which does not re- 
quire a formalized test form. Some teachers prefer to give oral 
directions and to have the pupils record their choices on a blank 
sheet of paper. Others provide the pupils with an alphabetical 
list of the class members and ask them to merely check the pupils 
whom they would choose. Both of these methods are entirely 
satisfactory, as long as the directions and the choice criteria are 
carefully developed and clearly presented. However, such informal 
methods frequently lead to careless or incomplete directions and 
to unclear statements of choice. This can be prevented by the 
development of a sociometric form which may be administered 
directly to the pupils or which may serve as a guide to the teacher’s 
more informal procedutes. 

The sociometric form should contain detailed directions, clear 
statements of choice, and a place for the pupils to record their 
responses. The directions and the choice criteria, of course,-must 
be adapted to the age level of the group and to the situation in 
which the form is to be used. Figure 1 (page 50) illustrates a form 
that has been used at the later elementary school level. 

Although this sociometric form was designed for a specific 
situation, the directions illustrate several important points. First 
it should be noted that the word “test” is not mentioned. Any 
reference to testing in the directions would probably distort the 
meaning of the choices to the pupils. Instead the directions indicate 
to the pupils the opportunity they have for helping in the arrange- 
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During the next few weeks we will be changing our seats around, 
working in small groups and playing some group games. Now that 
we all know each other by name, you can help me arrange groups 
that work and play best together. You can do this by writing the 
names of the children you would like to have sit near you, to have 
work with you, and to have play with you. You may choose anyone 
in this room you wish, including those pupils who are absent. Your 
choices will not be seen by anyone else. Give first name and initial of 
last name. 

Make your choices carefully so the groups will be the way you 
really want them. I will try to arrange the groups so that each pupil 
gets at least two of his choices. Sometimes it is hard to give everyone 
his first few choices so be sure to make five choices for each question. 
Remember! 

1. Your choices must be from pupils in this room, including those 
who are absent. 

2. You should give the first name and the initial of the last name. 

3. You should make all five choices for each question. 

4, You may choose a pupil for more than one group if you wish. 

5. Your choices will not be seen by anyone else. 

I 


would choose to szt near these children: 


Sane eRe eR eR ST ee Oe, Ds ieeels esheets ee eerie Aiea 
CEN UME DONAT Gel NENCM, Saho esr oh Vedio ls UBS rE co ae D NM mee her 
Beenie nec LOE NOE a ARES im Seale 
I would choose to work with these children: 

1 Ry SOM ORS sees TEE LEC rN Le AO Siby By pie ee a SS 0 OR een eee 
Dit Lois 6 RR Ge GO. 0 ai ae shied A, ound ence Sots 2 nu pote al A 
IL OD MCN Te PPT ON xe as Mp LM er ee 

I would choose to play with these children: 

IA) MRCS SSE ART ETS See AN) Wile 2: Me § BO EE ee 

Os Saray Melchett Mh epee Tah bed 9 As Jilly Fi: 6 cost te ah eee 
Shi i he eda ot ed cate She ale be 


FIGURE 1. Sociometric Form Used at Later Elementary School Level. 
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ment of classroom groups. Thus it becomes a natural part of the 
classroom planning, and the possibility of spontaneous and truth- 
ful responses is increased. 

In addition to indicating what use will be made of the choices, 
the directions also state when the choices will be put into effect, 
what the restrictions are on the choosing situation (i.e., anyone 7” 
this room), and how the choices are to be recorded. Equally im- 
portant is the stress on the confidential nature of the responses and 
the importance of making all five choices for each question. These 
general points should be included in the directions for any socio- 
metric test. However, the exact wording of the directions is to be 
determined by the specific situation and by the age of the pupils 
being tested, All promises made to pupils in the directions (i.e., 
arranging groups, keeping choices confidential, etc.), of course, 
must be kept. 

Care in the construction of the sociometric form will result in 
ease of administration and will increase the probability of obtain- 
ing valid and useful sociometric data. 


ADMINISTERING THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


The classroom teacher is usually in the best position to adminis- 
ter a sociometric test to his pupils. He knows the extent to which 
they are acquainted with each other, and he has already developed 
working relations with them. Thus it is just a matter of incorporat- 
ing the test administration into the daily schedule. If the pupils are 
accustomed to making some choices in the planning of classroom 
activities, they will consider responding to the sociometric test part 
of the classroom routine. Under such conditions, no special atten- 
tion needs to be directed toward the administration of the socio- 
metric test. Making sure the directions are clearly understood is 
generally sufficient to obtain spontaneous and truthful responses. 

For certain purposes, such as for a research study or for a school- 
wide testing program, it may be necessary to have someone other 
than the classroom teacher administer the sociometric test. When 
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this is done, the test takes on special significance in the eyes of the 
pupil. He realizes that it is not a part of the normal classroom 
routine and he may feel reluctant to express his choices to a 
stranger. This reluctance is increased if the classroom contains 
minority groups or other bases for social cleavage (22). 

When an outside examiner administers the test, it is important 
that a warm-up period precede the making of sociometric choices. 
This warm-up period should be devoted to developing rapport 
with the pupils; to explaining the purpose of the sociometric test 
and the use to be made of the results; to stressing the confidential 
nature of the choices; and to encouraging the pupils to make 
spontaneous and truthful responses. Time should be allowed for 
questions and discussion. The length of the warm-up period varies 
with different groups but generally lasts about ten or fifteen 
minutes, It should not be terminated until the examiner thinks 
that he has developed a feeling of mutual confidence with the 
pupils and that they feel free to respond to the sociometric test. 


TES], IPROCE DURES 


Individual interviews are necessary in testing pupils below the 
fourth-grade level. This is generally done by having the pupils 
come to the teacher’s desk one at a time, Although the procedure 
should be kept informal and casual, the teacher must be careful to 
give each child the same directions for choosing. This can be 
facilitated by using the sociometric form as an interview guide. 

Group testing is generally used at, and beyond, the fourth-grade 
level. The pupils may record their choices on a sociometric form, 
on an alphabetical list of class members, or on a blank sheet of 
paper. Regardless of the procedure used, the teacher should be 
certain that the directions and the statements of choice are clear 
to the pupils. It is usually desirable to give the directions orally 
and to permit the pupils to ask questions, even if written directions 
are stated on the sociometric form. This will clarify the procedure 
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and help allay fears concerned with the expression of preferences 
toward others. 


WHEN TO ADMINISTER SOCIOMETRIC TESTS 


The use to be made of the results determines, to some extent, 
when a sociometric test should be administered. If the results are 
to be used for sociometric grouping only, the test should be given 
when tealistic grouping situations arise. However, if changes in 
the social structure of the group or the social acceptability of 
individual pupils is to be evaluated, the sociometric test needs to 
be administered periodically. 

The first sociometric test should not be administered until the 
group members have had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other and the group structure has achieved some 
stability. This usually takes from four to eight weeks (15), but 
varies considerably with the nature of the group and the teaching 
procedures used, 

How frequently to administer sociometric tests is somewhat 
arbitrary, but Jennings (16) has recommended an interval of seven 
or eight weeks between tests. This, she suggests, is long enough to 
make the choosing realistic to the pupils and short enough to keep 
up with changes in the group structure. When sociometric tests 
are given at regular intervals, special effort is necessary to fit them 
into the classroom routine. 


SUMMARY 


In the construction of a sociometric test the selection of criteria 
of choice is an important consideration. Any classroom activity or 
situation may provide the basis of choice in a sociometric criterion. 
However, choices for some situations and activities reflect more 
basic and permanent aspects of the group structure. A considera- 
tion of the various types of sociometric criteria suggests selecting 
criteria of choice that have the following characteristics: clearly 
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indicates the nature of the activity or situation; is familiar and 
realistic to the group members; is general enough to minimize 
extraneous factors; is based on fundamental and permanent rela- 
tionships; and provides for reciprocal choice and mutual associa- 
tion among group members. The number of criteria to use and the 
use of negative criteria must be determined by the situation in 
which the sociometric test is to be used and by the purposes for 
giving the test. | 

When the sociometric criteria have been selected, it is necessary 
to decide how many choices should be allotted for each criterion. 
There may be an unlimited number of choices or a fixed number. 
Except when social expansiveness is being investigated, a fixed 
number of choices is suggested. Up to the third-grade level, no 
more than three choices should be allotted. At the later elementary 
school level, the junior and senior high school level, and the 
college level the use of five choices for each criterion is recom- 
mended. This recommendation is based on the increased stability 
of sociometric results with five choices. 

The administration of the sociometric test will be facilitated by 
the use of a sociometric form. This form contains detailed direc- 
tions, clear statements of choice, and a place for the pupils to 
record their responses. The administrative procedures should be 
adapted to the age group being tested. Children at the early ele- 
mentary school level should be interviewed individually, whereas 
older pupils may be tested in groups. Although there is little 
evidence on the frequency with which sociometric tests should 
be administered, an interval of seven or eight weeks between tests 
has been suggested. This, of course, will vary with the nature and 
purpose of the sociometric test and with the use to be made of the 
results, 
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GABA MiB Rs b3S 


ANALYZING AND 


PRESENTING 


SOCIOMETRIC 


RESULTS 


When a sociometric test has been administered to a classroom 
group, the resulting data will include the list of choices each pupil 
has made on each sociometric criterion. The teacher now faces the 
task of analyzing and presenting the results in a manner that 1s 
most useful to him. This analysis may vary from a simple tally of 
the number of choices each pupil received to a comprehensive 
statistical analysis of the results. Although the method used is 
determined somewhat by the nature of the problem being investi- 
gated, tabulating the data into a matrix table is usually the first 
step in analyzing sociometric results. This is merely a twofold table 
which reveals the choices each pupil has given and received, 


USING THE MATRIX TABLE 


For the purpose of discussion let us assume that Mr, Young, a 
fifth-grade teacher at Central School, has administered a socio- 
metric test to his twenty pupils. The pupils were requested to name 
the five classmates they most preferred as work companions. Each 
pupil was also told to indicate any of the pupils with whom he 
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would rather not work. Thus, Mr. Young had twenty sociometric 
forms. Each form indicated five choices for work companion, and 
some of the forms indicated rejection choices. The complete 
tabulation of Mr. Young’s sociometric data can be recorded in the 
matrix table presented in Table 1. This is a modified version of the 
matrix table used originally by Jennings (16) in her study of 
leadership. Although this table may appear complicated at first 
glance, it is actually simple to construct and easy to use. 


CONSTRUCTING THE MATRIX TABLE 


The following steps will aid in the construction of the matrix 
table. 

1. Select a large piece of graph paper that is divided into small 
squares like those in Table 1. The number of squares both verti- 
cally and horizontally should be at least ten greater than the num- 
ber of pupils in the group. 

2. Four squares in from the left-hand margin of the paper list 
the boys’ names down the sheet in alphabetical order. Follow this 
with a list of the girls’ names in alphabetical order. Then number 
the pupils consecutively from top to bottom. 

3. Place the same numbers, corresponding to the pupils’ names, 
in consecutive order across the top margin of the table. 

4, Draw a heavy line both horizontally and vertically between 
the list of boys and the list of girls. This divides the matrix table 
into four parts which makes cross-sex choices readily apparent. 

5. A diagonal line should also be drawn from the upper left- 
hand corner of the table to the lower right-hand corner, as illus- 
trated in Table 1. This line cuts through squares that are not used 
in the tabulation of choices, since pupils do not choose themselves 
on the sociometric test. The main purpose of this diagonal line is 
to serve as a guide in identifying mutual choices. 

6. At the left of the names, vertical columns are used for sum- 
marizing information on choices given. In Table 1 these columns 
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are to be used for totaling the number of choices given to pupils 
of the same sex and the opposite sex, and the number of rejections 
given to pupils of the same sex and the opposite sex. These sum- 
mary columns may be varied to fit the purpose of the investigation. 

7. At the bottom of the matrix table the rows are used for 
summarizing information on choices received. In Table 1 these 
summary rows are to be used for totaling the number of choices, 
rejections, and mutual choices received from pupils of the same sex 
and the opposite sex. As with the columns, these summary rows 
may be modified for special purposes. 

When the matrix table is constructed, it consists of a twofold 
table, with the names of the pupils down the left side of the table 
and the numbers corresponding to the pupils’ names across the top 
of the table. Thus the sociometric results can be quickly recorded 
by placing the choices and rejections made by each individual in 
the proper column opposite the chooser’s name. 


TABULATING SOCIOMETRIC DATA IN 
THE MATRIX TABLE 


To illustrate the recording and tabulation of sociometric data, 
let us consider the procedure used by Mr. Young in Table 1. John 
A., the first pupil in Table 1, made the following choices: 


Prefer as work companion Would rather not work with 
1. Bill H. 1. Henry D. 
2.4 George EF: 24 ODE. 
3. Mike A. 
4. Betty A. 
Ss Pete V. 


These choices were recorded in Table 1 by placing, across from 
John A’s name, number 1 in column six to indicate Bill H. as his 
first choice; number 2 in column seven to indicate George L. as his 
second choice; number 3 in column two to indicate Mike A. as 
his third choice; number 4 in column twelve to indicate Betty A. 


TABLE 1. 


Matrix Table Used for Tabulating Sociometric Data 
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as his fourth choice; and number 5 in column ten to indicate Pete 
V. as his fifth choice. His rejection of Henry D. and Bob F. as 
work companions was indicated by placing an X in column four 
and column five. Thus, looking across the table from John A.’s 
name, his choices and rejections are readily apparent. The use of 
the symbol X for rejection is merely to prevent confusion with the 
positive choices. Some teachers prefer to use numbers for the re- 
jections, since this indicates more clearly the degree of rejection. 
When this is done, different colors are used to distinguish clearly 
the positive choices from the rejections. 

The choices and rejections of the remaining nineteen pupils 
were recorded in the matrix table in the same manner as those for 
John A. The complete tabulation of Mr. Young’s sociometric data 
is presented in Table 2. It will be noted in this table that all twenty 
pupils made five positive choices; some of them made two rejec- 
tion choices; several made one rejection choice; and the remainder 
did not reject anyone. This is in harmony with Mr. Young’s policy 
of permitting but not requiring rejection choices, 

With all of the choices and rejections recorded in Table 2, it can 
readily be seen that the choices given go across the table and the 
choices received go down the table. Before summarizing these 
columns and rows the mutual choices are usually identified. This 
is done by starting at the diagonal in the upper left-hand corner 
and going down column one to determine if any of the pupils 
whom John A. chose also chose him. In column one, it can readily 
be seen that John A, received only one choice. This was from Dick 
N. (number 8). Going across row one from the diagonal line it 
can be seen that John A. did not choose number 8. Consequently, 
John A. has no mutual choices. Starting at the diagonal line again 
and going down column two it will be noted that Mike A. (num- 
ber 2) received choices from Jim B. (number 3), George L. 
(number 7), and Dale P. (number 9). Going across row two from 
the diagonal line indicates that Mike A. has also chosen pupils 
number 3, 7, and 9. Since these are mutual choices, the choices 
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Mike A. has given to pupils number 3, 7, and 9 are circled and 
the choices Mike A. has received from pupils number 3, 7, and 9 
(in column two) are also circled. This procedure of starting at 
the diagonal line and going down each column and across each 
corresponding row to identify and circle the mutual choices is con- 
tinued until all mutual choices are identified. Thus, all circled 
numbers in Table 2 indicate a choice that was reciprocated by the 
individual chosen. The two X’s that are circled indicate a mutual 
rejection. In this specific case pupil number 5 rejected pupil num- 
ber 13 and pupil number 13 rejected pupil number 5. 

When the pupils’ choices and rejections have been recorded and 
the mutual choices identified, the data can be quickly summarized. 
This summary is aided by the heavy horizontal and vertical lines 
between the list of boys and the list of girls. Looking at Table 2 
it will be noted that the boys’ choices of boys are all recorded in 
the upper left-hand quarter of the table, since the boys’ numbers 
range from 1 to 10. The boys’ choices of girls are all recorded in 
the upper right-hand quarter of the table, since the girls’ numbers 
range from 11 to 20. This pattern is reversed in the lower half of 
the table with the girls’ choices of boys in the lower left-hand 
quarter and the girls’ choices of girls in the lower right-hand 
quarter. The diagonal line aids in identifying the proper quarter, 
since it goes through the quarter where choices of the same sex are 
recorded. This division of the matrix table into four parts makes 
the relatively few cross-sex choices readily apparent and easy to 
tabulate. 

The choices given are summarized by going across the rows 
after each name. These totals are recorded in the summary columns 
to the left of the pupils’ names. For example, John A. (number 1) 
has given four choices to boys (SS), one choice to a girl (OS), 
two rejections to boys (SS), and no rejections to girls (OS). When 
summarizing the choices given by girls, it is important to re- 
member that the quarters in the lower part of the table are re- 
versed, to prevent recording the totals in the wrong summary 
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columns. For example, Mary A. (number 11) has given three 
choices to girls (SS) and two choices to boys (OS). 

The choices received are summarized by totaling the choices in 
each column and placing them in the summary rows at the bottom 
of the table. For example, Mike A. (number 1) received one 
choice from a boy (SS) and no other choices or rejections. Mary 
A. (number 11) received seven choices from girls (SS), one 
choice from a boy (OS), and no rejections. Three of her choices 
from girls and her single choice from a boy were mutual choices, 
as indicated by the circled choices in her column (number 11). 


WEIGHTING OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES 


It will be noted that no distinction was made between first, 
second, third, fourth, or fifth choice when summarizing the choices 
received, in Table 2. All choices were given a value of one re- 
gardless of level of choice. This is in contrast to the practice of 
some investigators (26) who assign arbitrary weights to the 
various choice levels. Where weights are used the first choice is 
usually given a value equal to the total number of choices allotted 
and each succeeding choice decreases in value by one. For example, 
with five choices a first choice would be given a value of five 
points, a second choice four points, a third choice three points, etc. 
This is based on the assumption that a first choice has more social 
significance and, therefore, should count more. Although this 
assumption may have some validity, it should be pointed out that 
there is no experimental evidence to justify any particular system 
of weights and assigning arbitrary weights is, therefore, a dubious 
practice. Studies (2, 15) have shown that the stability of socio- 
metric results is not improved by the weighting of sociometric 
choices, Thus, until evidence is presented to justify the assigning 
of weights to sociometric choices, it is suggested that each choice 
be given a value of one regardless of level of choice. 

The level of choice should still be recorded in the matrix table, 
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however, since it does serve a useful purpose when the sociometric 
results are used to organize classroom groups. 


INTERPRETING THE MATRIX TABLE 


Although interpretations of the matrix table were implied dur- 
ing the discussion of the tabulation of sociometric results, a more 
detailed analysis of the data will clarify the type of information 
that is readily obtained from the matrix table. 

CHOICES RECEIVED. A glance across the summary rows in 
Table 2, for the total number of choices received, it will be noted 
that two pupils (numbers 15 and 19) received no choices and two 
pupils (numbers 6 and 12) received a total of twelve choices (8 
SS + 4 OS) each, as work companion. The remaining pupils 
received between one and eight choices. These pupils can be placed 
in the sociometric categories indicated below, based on the number 
of choices they received on the sociometric test. Thus, it may be 
noted that one boy and one girl are stars of the group; one boy is 
neglected by the group; and two girls are isolated. The other 
pupils received an average number of choices. Both the leadership 
potential (stars) and those needing help with their social adjust- 
ments (neglectee and isolates) are easily identified. 


Number 

of Choices Boys Girls 
Category Received (by No.) (by No.) 
Star Oe 6 12 
Above Av. 5-8 7, 8,10 11, 13, 14, 18 
Below Av. 2-4 2, 3,4, 55.9 16, 175320 
Neglectee 1 1 
Isolate 0 Lis bowl fb 


The method of classifying the pupils into the sociometric cate- 
gories given here was obtained from Table 3 based on Bronfen- 
brenner’s (5) fixed frame of reference. This table indicates the 
critical sociometric status scores for varying numbers of choices 
with up to three sociometric criteria. In the sociometric data 
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analyzed above, five choices were used with one sociometric cri- 
terion. Consequently, the average number of choices that could be 
expected was five. The lower limit, which identifies neglectees, 
was one choice. The upper limit, which identifies stars, was nine 
or more choices, The average, or expected values, and the upper 
and lower limits for other sociometric choosing situations may be 
obtained directly from Table 3. It should be noted that all of the 
sociometric status score values in this table are based on un- 
weighted sociometric choices, 

The lower and upper limits presented in Table 3 are actually 
limits of statistical significance at the .02 and .03 level. Receiving 
as few choices as the value indicated in the lower limit or as many 
choices as the value indicated in the upper limit would be expected 
less than two, or three, times out of a hundred by chance alone. 
In other words, the teacher can be fairly confident that pupils 
classified as neglectees (lower limit) and stars (upper limit) 
have been placed in the proper sociometric category. 

The values for the lower and upper limits, presented in Table 3, 
may be applied to any group which contains no fewer than ten 
persons and no more than fifty persons. Thus, the frame of refer- 
ence remains fixed for groups of varying size. The obvious advan- 
tage of such a fixed frame of reference is that the number of stars 
and neglectees in different groups can be compared directly even 
though the size of the groups is different. Thus, the total number 
of stars and neglectees in an entire school system could be deter- 
mined by administering the same sociometric test in individual 
classrooms. This would assume, of course, that the criteria used 
and the number of choices allotted remained the same for all 
classroom groups. It would also assume that all of the classroom 
groups contained between ten and fifty pupils. 

REJECTIONS RECEIVED. Referring back to Table 2 it will be 
noted in the summary rows of the matrix table that pupil num- 
ber 19 received four rejection choices and no positive choices. 
Although the seriousness of this rejection cannot be determined 
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from the sociometric data alone, it should alert the teacher to the 
need for observing pupil number 19 and seeking the causes of her 
rejection by the group members. Other pupils receiving rejection 
choices should likewise receive further study by the teacher. 

MUTUAL CHOICES. With the exception of a few pupils, the 
number of mutual choices recorded in Table 2 seem to be fairly 
evenly distributed among the class members, It will be noted that 
there are very few mutual choices between members of the op- 
posite sex. This is common among pupils at this age level, since 
the number of cross-sex choices is usually relatively small. 

CROSS-SEX CHOICES. Of the 100 positive choices given in 
Mr. Young’s class, only seventeen (17 percent) went to members 
of the opposite sex, This information may be readily obtained 
from the ‘“‘choices given” column or the “choices received’ row 
in Table 2. 

As suggested by the above analysis, the matrix table provides 
for quick and easy interpretation of sociometric data. It also organ- 
izes the sociometric results into a convenient form for further 
analysis and study. Thus, the matrix table is a convenient and 
desirable first step in analyzing sociometric results, For certain 
purposes, such as determining the sociometric status of individual 
pupils, the matrix table may be sufficient. However, where a clear 
picture of the social structure of the group is desired, a graphic 
presentation of the data is more effective. For this purpose the 
data in the matrix table is usually converted into a sociogram. 


USING THE SOCIOGRAM 


The sociogram is a graphic picture of the underlying social 
structure of a group. In its original use by Moreno (23), group 
members were indicated by symbols, and lines and arrows were 
used to indicate the direction of choice. Although these basic 
features of the sociogram have been retained, numerous modifica- 
tions have been made by other investigators. One of the most use- 
ful improvements is that of Northway’s (24) target diagram 
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which contains four concentric circles similar to an archery target. 
In her procedure the stars are placed in the center of the target 
and the isolates in the outside circle. Other group members are 
placed between these extremes in terms of the number of choices 
received, Thus, when the sociogram is plotted on this diagram, the 
sociometric status of individual group members as well as the 
social structure of the group is depicted. 

The concentric circles in Northway’s (24) target diagram di- 
vided the sociometric status scores into quartiles. Although this 
is a convenient division of scores, sociograms based on groups of 
vatying size cannot be compared directly. To remedy this factor 
Bronfenbrenner (4) suggested the use of his fixed frame of 
reference for identifying the position and the values of the con- 
centric circles in the target diagram. This would make the socio- 
metric levels, represented by the concentric circles, comparable 
from group to group. 

The sociograms presented and discussed in this book will be 
based on Northway’s (24) and Bronfenbrenner’s (4) refinements 
of the original sociogram. It is felt that the “target sociogram” 
based on Bronfenbrenner’s (5) fixed frame of reference is the 
most generally useful for classroom teachers. 


CONSTRUCTING THE SOCIOGRAM 


For illustrative and practice purposes a blank target diagram is 
presented in Figure 2. This diagram is ready for the plotting of 
Mr. Young’s (Table 2) sociometric data and was constructed in 
the following manner. The concentric circles were drawn equal 
distance apart except for the outer circle. This depicts the variation 
in the sociometric levels indicated by Bronfenbrennet’s fixed frame 
of reference. The vertical line through the center of the diagram 
provides for a separation of the boys and girls. The numbers along 
this line below each circle indicate the choice levels for each of 
the concentric circles. Thus, pupils receiving nine or more choices 
on the sociometric test (stars) would be placed in the smallest 
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circle in the center of the diagram; pupils receiving one choice 
(neglectees) or none (isolates) would be placed in the outer ring 
of the diagram; pupils between these extremes would be placed in 
the two middle rings indicating below average or above average 
sociometric status depending on the number of choices received. It 
will be noted that these sociometric categories and choice levels 
ate the same ones used in the analysis of data in the matrix table. 
The choice levels for the concentric circles were obtained from the 


School 


Class 
—— Mutual choice Teacher 
—— » Rejection Date 


FIGURE 2. Target Diagram for Plotting Sociometric Data. 
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values in Table 3 for five choices and one sociometric criterion. For 
other sociometric situations, of course, the concentric circles would 
be given their corresponding values from Table 3. 

After the diagram has been drawn as illustrated in Figure 2, the 
sociogram may be plotted by using the following steps. The reader 
may want to practice plotting a sociogram in Figure 2, using Mr. 
Young’s sociometric data (presented in Table 2). Thus, these 
directions are adapted to Mr. Young’s data. 

1. From the matrix table (Table 2) select the boys having the 
largest number of mutual choices and place them in their proper 
position on the right half of the target diagram. Proper position 
means placing them in a relative position between the concentric 
circles corresponding to the number of choices they have received. 
For example, pupils 7, 8, and 10 all received seven choices so they 
would be placed near the center of the ring between the circles 
representing 5 and 9 choices in Figure 2. It should be noted that 
boys are represented by triangles and their corresponding matrix 
number is placed in the triangle for identification. When placing 
the boys in position on the diagram, attempt to put boys with 
mutual choices near each other. First attempts at placement should 
be done lightly in pencil since some rearrangement is usually neces- 
sary. 

2. When the boys with the largest number of mutual choices 
have been placed in position, draw a solid line between those 
boys choosing each other. Some rearranging may be necessary at 
this time, to minimize the number of crossed lines (a good socio- 
gram has a minimum of crossed lines). When shifting pupils 
around on a sociogram to get a better arrangement, be sure that 
they remain the same distance from the concentric circles, since 
this position indicates their sociometric status. 

3. Next place the remaining boys in their proper position on the 
right half of the target diagram. Indicate the remaining mutual 
choices between boys, with solid lines. Again some rearrangement 
may be necessary to minimize crossed lines. Don’t become dis- 
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couraged by the need for rearranging, since a certain amount of 
trial and error is necessary to obtain the best arrangement. 

4. When all of the boys have been properly placed and the 
mutual choices among them indicated, follow the same procedure 
for girls using the left half of the target diagram. It should be 
noted that girls are represented by circles and their corresponding 
matrix number is placed in the circle for identification. 

5. When the girls have all been plotted on the target diagram 
and their mutual choices indicated, draw a solid line between those 
boys and girls having mutual choices. 

6. Rejection choices, from the matrix table (Table 2) may be 
indicated in the sociogram by a short arrow from the pupil giving 
the rejection (pointed toward the pupil being rejected). 

The completed sociogram, based on Mr, Young’s sociometric 
data in Table 2, is presented in Figure 3. The uncluttered ap- 
pearance of this sociogram is due largely to the fact that only 
mutual choices are indicated. Some investigators plot all choices 
given by pupils. However, where as many as five choices are 
allotted to each pupil the sociogram becomes a maze of crossed 
lines that is difficult if not impossible to interpret. Plotting only 
mutual choices provides a clear picture of the underlying social 
structure of the group. Determining which pupils were selected 
by a specific individual, if desired, may be obtained directly from 
the matrix table. 


INTERPRETING THE SOCIOGRAM 


A glance at Figure 3 clearly reveals the advantage of the socio- 
gram over the matrix table for presenting the social relations 
existing among group members. All of the mutual relations are 
presented at once, and the otherwise complex process of attraction 
and repulsion among group members becomes readily apparent. 
This particular sociogram, in Figure 3, illustrates the basic socto- 
metric patterns found in group structure. 

sTaRS. The two stars (numbers 6 and 12) appear in the 
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Schoo] Central 
5A 
Teacher F.R. Young 
Date 4/25/57 _ 


Class 
—— Mutual choice 


——b Rejection 


FIGURE 3. Sociogram of Choices and Rejections of Work Companions 
(Based on Data in Table 2). 


center of the sociogram. The girl (number 12) has five mutual 
choices with other girls, which provides a chain of relationships 
with all but two of the girls. The boy (number 6) has only two 
mutual choices with other boys, but these choices attach him in- 
directly to six of the boys. His two mutual choices with girls pro- 
vides him with a chain of contact with eight of the girls. Is he the 
real leader in the class? Is he vying with number 12 for the leader- 
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ship of the girls as well as the boys (note that he rejects number 
12)? What factors account for the leadership positions of number 
6 and number 12? Do their leadership positions provide a con- 
structive influence on the classroom as a whole? Are they exercis- 
ing actual leadership in classroom activities? These kinds of 
questions are stimulated by the sociogram. Although the sociogram 
does not provide answers to such questions, it does identify the 
potential leaders and directs the teacher’s observation along 
fruitful lines. 

ISOLATES AND NEGLECTEE. Girls number 15 and 19 re- 
ceived no choices on the sociometric test, and boy number 1 re- 
ceived one choice. All are in the outer ring of the sociogram. Why 
are these three pupils isolated or neglected by the group? Do they 
have any characteristics in common which account for their fringe 
positions? Is there anything in the teaching procedure or classroom 
arrangement that is contributing to their isolation and neglect? 
What can the teacher do to help them become accepted by the 
group? Teachers are compelled to seek answers to such questions 
when identifying pupils not accepted by their classmates. 

REJECTEE. Girl number 19, who received no positive choices 
from her classmates, was rejected by four of the girls. What ac- 
counts for these rejections? Does she need help with her social 
skills or personal grooming? Is she emotionally disturbed? Is she 
of a different race or nationality than the other pupils? How are 
her parents accepted in the community? Are they also rejected? 
Pupil number 19 needs help in her social relations, and the teacher 
is in one of the best positions to provide that help. 

MUTUAL CHOICES. There are numerous mutual choices de- 
picted in the sociogram. What factors might account for these 
various pairs of pupils choosing each other? Do they choose each 
other in actual work situations? How do these mutual friendships 
affect the classroom process? Which ones contribute to classroom 
harmony and which ones result in classroom disturbances? 

Pupils number 4 and 5 form a separate pair. Although they have 


——— 


———————— 
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mutually chosen each other, they are below average in acceptance 
and are rejected by pupils number 1, 2, and 7. Why did they 
choose each other? Why are they rejected by several students? 
How do they differ from the other boys in class? What do they 
have in common? This pair warrants special observation from the 
teacher as a basis for integrating them into the larger group. 

Pupils number 13, 16, and 17 form a ¢rzangle of mutual choices. 
How do they work with the other pupils in class? Do they exclude 
others from their little group? What do they have in common? 
Would it be desirable to integrate them into the larger group? 
Can the mutual choice between number 13 and number 12 be used 
to bring about a more integrated social structure? 

Pupils number 10, 8, and 6 form a chaim of mutual choices. 
What caused this structure to form? How do pupils number 10 
and 6 get along in their personal relations? Does pupil number 8 
have to divide his time between pupil number 10 and pupil num- 
ber 6? If pupils number 10 and 6 are not compatible, how does 
number 8’s in-between position affect his social relations and his 
personal adjustment? Such questions are not answered by the 
sociogram, but they direct the teacher’s observation and guide him 
in the effective application of the sociometric results. 

CLIQUES. There are two relatively large subgroups, or cliques, 
observable in the sociogram. Boys number 2, 3, 7, and 9 form one, 
and girls number 11, 12, 14, 18, and 20 form the other. What 
seems to account for the formation of these cliques? What charac- 
teristics do the members of each clique have in common? How do 
these cliques affect the harmony of the classroom and the attain- 
ment of classroom goals? What procedures will most effectively 
weaken these cliques and provide for a more general distribution 
of mutual choices? Cliques are not necessarily harmful, but they 
can lead to a disintegrated social structure which interferes with 
harmonious and purposeful relations in the classroom. 

CLEAVAGES. Although minor cleavages are apparent between 
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small subgroups, the most obvious cleavage is between boys and 
girls. There are only two mutual choices between the sexes and 
both of these are with the same boy. This is a fairly common 
phenomenon in sociometric testing at the fifth-grade level. How- 
ever, sociometric results from different schools show considerable 
variation in the amount of cleavage between the sexes. What 
factors might account for this rather extreme cleavage? Do the 
school procedures (1.e., separate playgrounds, boys vs. girls in 
games, etc.) contribute to this cleavage? To what extent can this 
cleavage be diminished? What classroom procedures will con- 
tribute to more harmonious boy-girl relations? Although it is 
normal for pupils of this age to prefer companions of the same 
sex, the cleavage between boys and girls can become so great that 
later heterosexual development is retarded. 

As indicated by the questions in the above analysis, the socio- 
gram merely presents the sociometric results in graphic form. It 
does not indicate why a particular social structure evolved, what 
influence a particular social structure has on the ongoing process 
of the classroom, nor what steps should be taken to modify the 
social structure. The sociogram is a useful starting point, but the 
judicious use of questions and the utilization of supplementary 
information is necessary if the sociogram is to be properly in- 
terpreted and the results effectively applied to educational prob- 
lems. 


COMMON ERRORS IN 
INTERPRETING THE SOCIOGRAM 


The dramatic quality of the soctogram plus the apparent ease 
with which it can be understood has led to several misinterpreta- 
tions, These errors in interpretation are generally due to a lack of 
familiarity with sociometric findings, rather than weaknesses in 
the sociogram technique itself. Avoiding such pitfalls will provide 
a more valid analysis of pupils’ social relations in the classroom. 
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Although several authors (11, 20, 23) have pointed out the 
necessary cautions in interpreting the sociogram, the following 
errors of interpretation are common. 

1. There is a tendency to consider the social relations depicted 
in the sociogram as actual relations among group members. Since 
the sociometric test measures the underlying social structure, this 
interpretation is neither desirable nor true. The sociogram presents 
a graphic picture of desired associations. 

2. The sociogram is sometimes viewed as a complete picture 
of the social structure of the group. In addition to being limited 
to the internal structure of the group, it is also limited to the 
sociometric criteria used, the number of choices allotted, whether 
or not both positive and negative choices are used, and the proce- 
dures used in administering the test. Variations in any of these 
factors will modify the diagram of the social structure to some 
extent. 

3. The network of choice patterns are frequently thought of as 
representing a fixed group structure rather than a picture of a 
changing social process. Although an individual’s sociometric 
status in a group ts relatively stable, the pattern of choices among 
individuals has less permanence. Friendships are made and broken; 
cliques are formed and dissolved; and cleavages are increased or 
reduced by particular classroom experiences. Periodic sociograms 
are as necessary in measuring the social development of the group 
members as periodic achievement tests are for the measurement of 
scholastic development. In either case, the results of one test 
merely indicate the present status of an ongoing process. 

4. The social structure depicted in the sociogram will look 
slightly different when constructed by different individuals. This 
is sometimes viewed as an indication of the unreliability of the 
sociogram as a method of presenting sociometric data. However, 
this variation is due partly to the flexibility in organizing the socio- 
gram and partly to the skill of the person constructing it. Using 
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standard procedures of construction, as suggested above, and 
obtaining practice in the construction of sociograms will minimize 
this difficulty. 

As with any technique, a knowledge of the strengths and limita- 
tions of the sociogram is required for its proper use. Most of the 
errors of interpretation reflect attempts to oversimplify sociometric 
data. This is probably a reflection of our general tendency to seek 
simple solutions to complex problems. Although the sociogram 
presents a clear picture of sociometric results, an understanding of 
what these results mean in terms of social relations among group 
members is basic to the interpretation. Thus, a knowledge of socio- 
metric theory and research is essential if all of the complexities of 
the sociometric choice process are to be clearly understood and 
sociograms are to be properly interpreted. 


OTHER METHODS OF ANALYZING AND 
PRESENTING SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The use of the matrix table and the sociogram were described in 
some detail, since they are the most useful methods for most class- 
room purposes. The matrix table makes readily available informa- 
tion on the choices and rejections given and received, the mutual 
choices present, and the number of cross-sex choices, Sociometric 
data for each individual, or for the group as a whole, may be 
obtained directly from the matrix table. This information can be 
used in a descriptive manner or can be subjected to further analysis. 
The sociogram supplements the matrix table by presenting a 
graphic picture of the social relations of group members. If the 
target diagram and fixed reference points are used in the socio- 
gram, as illustrated above, the sociometric status of individuals 
can also be depicted in the sociogram. 

Other methods of analyzing and presenting sociometric results 
have been used for various purposes and with varying degrees of 
success. 
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INDEX METHOD 


Early attempts to quantify the sociometric results presented in 
the matrix table led to a number of simple ratios or sociometric 
indices. For example, the sociometric choice status of individuals 
has been calculated by the following formula: 


number of choices received 
sociometric choice status = 


number of pupils in group — 1 
Similar indices were calculated for the individual’s rejectzon 
status and emotional expansiveness, with numerous variations 
among different investigators (19). In general, these indices were 
attempts to convert the sociometric results of individuals into 
comparable scores so that the sociometric status of individuals 
could be compared within groups and between groups. However, 
dividing the number of choices received, or given, by a constant 
(N — 1) does not change the relative position of individuals 
within groups and, therefore, makes no contribution to com- 
parisons within groups. Comparisons between groups with such 
indices can be made only if the groups are somewhat similar in 
size. For example, an individual receiving five choices in a group 
of twenty would have a sociometric choice status of .26 (using the 
above formula), while an individual receiving five choices in a 
group of fifty would have a sociometric choice status of .10. Thus, 
with large variations in group size the results of such indices are 
distorted to such an extent that between-group comparisons are 
invalid. Indices based on the number of persons in a group gener- 
ally assume that an individual in a larger group should receive 
more choices to have comparable status with an individual in a 
smaller group. This assumption lacks validity, since in the larger 
group there are also more individuals available to receive choices. 
For example, where five choices are allotted with one sociometric 
criterion, the average number of choices received will be five re- 
gardless of the size of the group. Consequently, the total number 
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of choices received, or given, should be used directly for within 
group and between group comparisons. When comparing indi- 
viduals between groups these raw scores may be categorized into 
Bronfenbrenner’s (5) fixed frame of reference for comparable 
points of reference (1.e., comparing stars from one group with 
stars from other groups). Such between-group comparisons, of 
course, require that the same criteria and the same number of 
choices be used in all groups compared. 

Sociometric indices have also been developed for analyzing the 
sociometric characteristics of groups. Although these indices are 
generally more useful than those developed for individuals, they 
also have their shortcomings. For example, the index for group 
cohesion assumes that the larger the number of mutual choices 
the higher the group cohesion. One formula for group cohesion ts 
as follows: 

number of mutual choices 
er Ou Sones Mae number of possible mutual choices 

In this index, the number of possible mutual choices equals the 
total number of choices given by all group members. In other 
words, it is possible for each group member to have all of his 
choices reciprocated. Applying this index to Mr. Young’s class 
(Table 2), where there were 100 choices given (5 choices x 20 
pupils) and, fifty of the choices were reciprocated, the index for 
group cohesion would be .50. Although this represents a relatively 
high ratio of mutual choices, a glance back at the sociogram in 
Figure 3 will reveal that the group structure is not very cohesive. 
Cliques, triangles, mutual pairs, and individual group members are 
generally separated from one another. With the same index of 
group cohesion a more integrated group structure or a less inte- 
grated group structure may result. For example, it would be 
possible with this index (.50) for all of the group members to 
have approximately half of their choices reciprocated or one-half 
of the group members to have all of their choices reciprocated. 
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Quite different levels of group cohesion would be present even 
though the index of group cohesion would be identical. Thus, this 
and similar indices of group cohesion (7) take into account only 
the number of mutual choices, The distribution of these choices, 
which is equally important, is neglected. Such indices should, 
therefore, be used with caution and a clear recognition of their 
limitations. 

Numerous other indices have been developed for analyzing the 
social characteristics of groups. Indices of group integration (8), 
group expansiveness (27) and subgroup preference (10) are some 
of those more commonly used. A survey of such indices may be 
found in Proctor and Loomis (27). The rationale behind the use 
of such indices is discussed in some detail by Criswell (9). 
Although the index method of sociometric analysis can serve use- 
ful purposes in evaluating group structure, a careful consideration 
of the assumptions underlying its use is essential for proper appli- 
cation and interpretation. 


MATRIX METHODS 


Several investigators have attempted to combine the quantita- 
tive features of the matrix table with the graphic features of the 
sociogram. These attempts resulted in some modification or 
manipulation of the matrix table. Since these methods are new, or 
in the process of refinement, they will be discussed here briefly. 
More detailed information may be obtained from the references 
cited in the discussion. 

SOCIOGRAPH. A recent modification of the matrix table has 
been presented by Bonney and Fessenden (3). They cut the matrix 
table in half along the main diagonal line and divided the squares 
for each person into halves. This triangular-shaped graph has the 
unique advantage of placing mutual choices in one square. Except 
for making mutual choices easily detectable, however, this method 
seems to have no special advantage over the square matrix table. A 
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detailed description of the construction and use of this sociograph 
may be found in a manual (3) by the originators of the graph. 

MATRIX ANALYSIS. Two major approaches have been used in 
manipulating the matrix table for the purpose of obtaining a more 
systematic analysis of sociometric data. Forsyth and Katz (14, 17) 
suggested a method of rearranging the order of the individuals in 
rows and columns so that subgroups or cliques would appear along 
the main diagonal. Similar procedures have been described by 
Clark (6) and Luebke (22). This method of rearranging the 
matrix table results in some of the graphic features of the socio- 
gram. However, patterns of choice are not as clearly depicted as 
they are in the sociogram, and the process of rearranging pairs of 
rows and columns in the matrix table is extremely time consuming. 

A second approach, suggested by Luce and Perry (21) and 
Festinger (13), is based on matrix algebra. Through the use of 
matrix multiplication the matrix is raised to various powers. This 
method is especially useful for identifying chains of communica- 
tion and influence. Although the overall choice pattern depicted 
in the sociogram is not available with this method, it is especially 
adaptable to studies of rumor and other problems based on the 
network of relations among group members. 

Matrix analysis is still in the process of development and may 
result in a standardized method of analyzing sociometric data. It 
can handle more complex sociometric data than the sociogram and 
it is subject to quantitative techniques. However, at its present 
stage of development matrix analysis is most useful in large-scale 
research studies. For this purpose the use of machine tabulation 
methods described by Beum and Criswell (1) and Katz (18) will 
diminish the time-consuming task of manipulating the matrix 
table. 


RECORDING SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS IN 
PERMANENT RECORDS 


One of the factors which has retarded the general usefulness of 
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sociometric results in school settings is the difficulty of recording 
the results in permanent school records. Teachers frequently obtain 
considerable information about their pupils through sociometric 
measures, use the results for immediate diagnostic and remedial 
purposes, and then discard the matrix tables and sociograms. 
Since none of the information is recorded in the individual’s 
cumulative records, this information is not available to other 
teachers or to guidance personnel who could benefit by such infor- 
mation, 

The major difficulty in recording sociometric data in permanent 
school records is that of obtaining a method which reveals an 
individual’s pattern of social relations as well as his sociometric 
status. It is a simple matter to record the number of choices an 
individual gives and receives, but to omit the identity of the group 
members with whom he relates and to leave out the pattern of 
relations reduces the usefulness of the information. Thus, a 
method of recording is needed which will retain the basic informa- 
tion presented in the matrix table and the sociogram but present 
it with respect to each individual. Recording methods suggested 
by Dunlap (12) and Northway (25) come closest to meeting this 
need. Both methods will be illustrated through the use of Mr. 
Young’s sociometric data presented in Table 2 and Figure 3. Some 
modification will be made in the description of the methods, for 
this purpose, 


DUNLAP METHOD 


Although this method was designed for within-class use, it 
could be easily adapted to a permanent record system. Pupils may 
be identified by letters or numbers with this recording method. In 
the present description, numbers corresponding to the identifica- 
tion numbers of pupils in the matrix table, in Table 2, will be 
used. Boys will be identified by Arabic numbers and girls by 
Roman numerals. Different colors, of course, may also be used 
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for this purpose. The recorded information for boy number 6 and 
gitl number XIII is presented below: 


Boy number 6 (work companion: 5 choices allotted) 


Choices received from 1, 3, 4, 5, Qe 10, VI, 
Choices given to 8 IV; 


Rejections received from 
Rejections given to XII 


Girl number XIII (work companion: 5_choicgs allotted) 


Choices received fro XV, 
Choices given to JX, 
Rejections received eer 
Rejections given to 5.) XIV 


It will be noted in this record that mutual choices are identified 
by circles and mutual rejections by rectangles. Other symbols (12) 
may be used where an individual chooses a person who rejects him 
or where he rejects a person who chooses him. The number of 
choices given and received is quickly determined, and the sex of 
the chooser and the chosen is also readily identified. Such a record 
must be accompanied by a list of the pupils’ names and identifica- 
tion numbers, however, to identify the specific group members’ 
choosing and being chosen by each individual. 

Recording data with this method is simply a matter of trans- 
ferring the information from the matrix table. The only change 
necessary is that of placing identical identification numbers in the 
same columns so that mutual choices and mutual rejections may be 
indicated. 


NORTHWAY METHODS 


After experimenting with different methods of recording data 
for a longitudinal study of children’s sociometric patterns, North- 
way (25) developed two especially useful methods. One presents 
sociometric data in cumulative record form and the other presents 
the sociometric pattern for each individual. Modified versions of 
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these two methods are discussed and illustrated with Mr. Young’s 
data. Although other minor modifications are made, the main one 
is that of applying Bronfenbrenner’s (5) fixed frame of reference 
to the sociometric categories. 

CUMULATIVE RECORD FORM. This form of recording socio- 
metric results eliminates the need for identification numbers used 
with the Dunlap Method. The recorded information for the same 
boy (number 6), used with the Dunlap Method, is presented 
below. 


Score of Choice Score of 
Chooser | Chosen By Level Pupil Chooses Chosen 
1 John A. 1 Lois C. iz, 

3 Jim B. 1 Bill H. 

2 Henry D. 2 (no. 6) | 

4 Bob F. 2 9 

7 George L. @) George L. 

7 Dick N. @ Dick N. 

4 Dale P. 4 5 

7 Pete V. 2 

8 Mary A. © Mary A 8 
2 Ann K. 3 1 

7 Sue R. (@) Sue R. vi 
4 Carol W. 5 


Note: Criterion: Work Companion; choices allotted—5. 


It will be noted in this record that the name of the pupil (Bill 
H.) is placed in the center column. This column is divided into 
four parts corresponding to Bronfenbrennet’s (5) fixed frame of 
reference categories. The top section is that of star (nine or more 
choices). The remaining sections down the column in consecutive 
order are above average, below average, and neglect or isolation. 
Bill H.’s name was placed in the top section, since he received 
twelve choices, An individual receiving one or no choices would 
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have his name placed in the bottom section. Those receiving be- 
tween two and eight choices would have their names recorded in 
one of the two center sections depending on whether the number 
of choices they received was above or below average (five 
choices). Thus, the center column identifies the pupil and indicates 
his level of sociometric status. 

The three columns to the left of center indicate which pupils 
have chosen Bill H., how many sociometric choices each chooser 
received, and whether each chooser gave Bill H. a first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth choice. Knowing the sociometric status scores 
of the choosers aids in determining the types of individuals at- 
tracted to Bill H., and the choice level provides some indication of 
the strength of this attraction. 

The three columns to the right of center indicate whom Bill H. 
chooses, the level of choice given to each, and the sociometric 
status scores of the pupils chosen. It will be noted that the names 
of the pupils chosen by Bill H., who have also chosen him, are 
placed on the same line so that mutual choices are readily identt- 
fied. The numbers in the choice level columns may also be circled 
for this purpose, as illustrated. 

Although rejection choices are not indicated in this record, this 
information may be included by merely adding appropriate 
columns. Choices on several criteria may also be included in the 
same record, by adding additional columns under choice level. For 
an illustration of the use of this recording form with three criteria 
see Northway (25). 

SOCIOMETRIC PATTERN FORM. ‘This method of recording 
sociometric data results in a graphic picture of the individual's 
sociometric pattern similar to the sociogram. In essence it is that 
part of the sociogram which is pertinent to the individual under 
consideration. The sociometric pattern for the same boy (number 
6), discussed above, is presented in Figure 4. 

This form for recording an individual’s sociometric pattern is 
divided into four sections based on Bronfenbrenner’s (5) fixed 
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Name Bill H. (no. 6) School Central Grade 5 Date 4/25/57 


— > One-way choice No. of choices received 12 
—— Mutual choice Mutual choices 4 
--> Rejection Rejections given 1 

Rejections received ) 


FIGURE 4. Sociometric Pattern of Choices and Rejections with Five 
Choices and One Sociometric Criterion (Work Companion). 


frame of reference. These sections and reference points are identi- 
cal to those used in the sociogram (Figure 3) and the cumulative 
record form above. Bill H. (number 6) was placed in the top 
section (star category) and indicated by a double triangle. All 
other group members choosing Bill H. and chosen by Bill H. were 
placed in a position on the diagram corresponding to the number 
of choices they received. As in the sociogram, girls were indicated 
by circles and boys by triangles with their identification numbers 
within the figures. Choices to and from Bill H. were indicated by 
a solid arrow and the single rejection choice, to pupil number 12, 
was indicated by a broken-line arrow. Mutual choices were in- 
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dicated by a solid line connecting the two pupils involved in the 
mutual choice. 

This method of recording the sociometric results for an indi- 
vidual pupil has all of the advantages of the sociogram. At one 
glance the pupil’s sociometric status and his social relations with 
other pupils can be determined. The circles and triangles provide 
a quick indication of the pupil’s sociometric pattern with reference 
to boys and girls. The sociometric position of the choosers and the 
chosen can be determined readily by their vertical position in the 
diagram. For example, Bill H. (number 6) rejects another star 
(number 12); has four mutual choices (girls number 11 and 18, 
and boys number 7 and 8); chooses a girl (number 14) of above 
average status and is chosen by a boy (number 10) of above 
average status. He is also chosen by two girls (number 16 and 
20) and four boys (numbers 3, 4, 5, and 9) of below average 
status, and one boy (number 1) in the neglectee classification. A 
more accurate indication of the number of choices received by each 
pupil in the diagram is determined by their position within each 
section. Girl number 20, for example, is just below the average 
line, since she received four choices, while girl number 16, having 
received two choices, is in the lower part of the below average 
section. Thus, this method of recording yields most of the informa- 
tion presented in the cumulative record form plus a graphic picture 
of the individual’s sociometric pattern. Although level of choice 
given by each individual pupil is not included in this illustrative 
form, it may be easily included by using different colors, or dif- 
ferent types of lines, for each choice level. The numbers used to 
identify pupils may also be replaced by names, if the form is 
placed on a full-sized cumulative record sheet. 

Although the advantages of this method of recording socio- 
metric data for each individual are somewhat offset by the amount 
of work involved, the procedure is not as complicated as it first 
appears. In the illustration in Figure 4 the sociometric pattern is 
that of the most highly chosen boy. Since he had relations with 
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approximately two-thirds of the pupils in class, his sociometric 
pattern is one of the most complex in the group. The majority of 
the pupils would have between five and seven group members in 
theit sociometric patterns. Using a standardized mimeographed 
form, the information for most pupils could be recorded in a 
relatively few minutes. 

In addition to using the sociometric pattern form as a method of 
recording sociometric data in permanent records, it is also useful 
for studying the social development of particular individuals 
within the classroom. When special efforts are directed toward 
improving the social adjustment of a certain pupil, constructing a 
separate sociometric pattern for that pupil helps to focus attention 
on his social relations with other group members, Such diagrams, 
based on periodic sociometric testing, will provide a more sensitive 
index of changes in his social relations than the more general 
sociogram or matrix table. 


SUMMARY 


In analyzing sociometric data the first step is usually the tabula- 
tion of the results in a matrix table. This is merely a twofold table 
for recording and summarizing the sociometric choices each indi- 
vidual has given and received. The construction and use of the 
matrix table is relatively simple and yields data which can be used 
in a descriptive manner or which can be subjected to further 
analysis. In determining the sociometric status of individuals in 
the matrix table each choice is given a value of one regardless of 
level of choice. This procedure is based on the lack of a sound 
rationale for weighting choices and the similarity in the reliability 
of weighted and unweighted sociometric choices. Interpretation of 
the matrix table can be simplified and sociometric data from dif- 
ferent groups can be made comparable by classifying the data 
into Bronfenbrenner’s (5) fixed reference groups. 

For most classroom purposes the data in the matrix table are 
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converted into a sociogram. This is a graphic presentation of the 
underlying social structure of a group. Plotting the social struc- 
ture on a target diagram with fixed points of reference results in 
the most generally useful type of sociogram. Interpretations of the 
basic sociometric structures found in the sociogram depend on the 
judicious use of questions and supplementary information about 
the group members, as well as an understanding of sociometric 
theory and research. 

Other methods of analyzing and presenting sociometric results 
include the index method, the sociograph, and matrix analysis. 
The latter method offers promising leads toward a standardized 
method of presenting sociometric results. However, matrix analysis 
is still in the process of development and is most useful in large- 
scale research studies. 

Several methods of recording sociometric results in permanent 
records have been found useful. Both the Dunlap Method and the 
Northway Methods could be adapted for use with cumulative 
record systems in schools. The time invested in keeping such 
records would bring rich rewards, if used as a basis for improving 
the social development of individual pupils. 
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CHAPTER 4 


TYPICAL 


SOCIOMETRIC 


PATTERNS 


Sociometric results obtained from different groups will vary 
according to the sociometric criteria used, the number of choices 
allotted, the directions used, and the level of socialization achieved 
by the various groups. Thus, it is not expected that the distribu- 
tion of sociometric choices or the resulting social structures will be 
comparable from group to group. Some groups will contain a 
relatively large number of stars and isolates while others will 
contain few or none; some groups will have many mutual choices 
while others will have relatively few; and some groups will reflect 
a greater cleavage between subgroups than do others. Despite 
these variations, however, sociometric results from different groups 
have revealed some common patterns. Certain phenomena have 
occurred frequently enough in sociometric testing to be considered 
typical of sociometric findings. 

This chapter will present some typical sociometric results for 
various grade levels. The basic data, presented in tabular form, 
were obtained from several school systems. Sociometric results for 
grades three through six were obtained from elementary schools 
in a large city located in the Midwest. The data for grades seven 
through twelve represent the total population of a junior and 
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senior high school located in a small Midwestern city. The college 
classes were composed of seniors in a teacher-training curriculum. 
The sociometric data were gathered in all public school classrooms 
between six and eight months after the beginning of the school 
year. The college students had spent seven weeks together at the 
time of the sociometric testing. This involved class discussion in 
education classes that met daily. Similar directions were used with 
the sociometric test at all grade levels. In all groups the pupils 
were instructed to confine their choices to their classmates. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES 


One of the most common phenomena in sociometric testing 1s 
the uneven distribution of sociometric choices. A relatively small 
number of group members receive a large number of sociometric 
choices, while others receive few or none. When the total distri- 
bution of choices is analyzed, it is found to be positively skewed. 
That is, more group members appear at the lower sociometric 
status positions than appear at the higher sociometric status posi- 
tions. This is brought out clearly in Table 4. 

Table 4 presents the percentage of pupils above and below the 
expected value at various grade levels. Since five sociometric 
choices were allotted on one criterion, the expected value, or 
average number of choices received, would be five. With a normal 
distribution of choices 50 percent of the pupils would be above 
this expected value and 50 percent would be below. This assumes, 
of course, that those receiving exactly five choices would be evenly 
distributed between the above and below average groups. It will 
be noted in Table 4 that between 58 and 68 percent of the pupils 
received fewer choices than the expected value. In other words, 
almost two-thirds of the pupils were below average in sociometric 
status. This, of course, is a result of the undue proportion of 
choices going to pupils in the above average category. The per- 
centage of pupils above and below the expected value is fairly 
consistent at all grade levels. Similarly consistent results were 
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found by Bronfenbrenner (2) for pupils enrolled in classes from 
kindergarten through grade six. He found that approximately 60 
percent of the pupils fell below the expected value in number of 
sociometric choices received, This tendency for the distribution of 


TABLE 4, Percentage of Pupils Chosen Above and Below Expected Value, Using 
Five Sociometric Choices with One Sociometric Criterion 


Percentage of Pupils 


Number Number Sighs ORESETT TIE MANTLE PNT Caerann are 
of of Above Below 
Grade Level Classrooms Pupils Expected Value Expected Value 
* 9 270 40 60 
4 10 ay 7 4l 59 
5 10 268 40 60 
6 10 284 39 61 
Wa 6 171 38 62 
8 6 146 41 59 
9 8 173 42 58 
10 6 135 38 62 
rt 6 105 3) 65 
12 5 105 32 68 
College 5 144 38 62 


ie ee es (grades 3-6), Seating Companion (grades 7-12), and 
sociometric choices to be positively skewed has been designated a 
sociodynamic law by Moreno (7). He indicates that the uneven 
distribution of sociometric choices is similar to the uneven distribu- 
tion of wealth in a society. Thus, few are “sociometrically wealthy” 
but many are “‘sociometrically poor.” 

A more detailed distribution of sociometric choices is presented 
in Table 5. Here the pupils are classified into the five sociometric 
categories based on Bronfenbrenner’s fixed frame of reference 
(2). Thus, using five sociometric choices with one sociometric 
criterion the categories have the following values: 


Star 9 or more choices 
Above average 5-8 choices 
Below average 2-5 choices 
Neglectee 1 choice 


Isolate No choices 
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In calculating the two average groups, those pupils receiving 
exactly five choices were evenly divided between the above average 
and below average categories. 

It will be noted that the percentage of pupils in each sociometric 
category remains fairly constant from grade three through grade 
ten. From grade eleven on, however, there is a consistently smaller 
percentage of pupils in the star and neglectee categories, with an 
increase in the percentage of pupils in the below average group. 
This shifting of pupils from the extreme sociometric positions 
toward the average may be due to the tendency to form more 
cliques and small subgroups at these grade levels. A larger num- 
ber of groups at each grade level, however, would be necessary to 
verify such an assumption. 

The extent to which distributions of sociometric choices are 
positively skewed is readily apparent in Table 5. At all grade levels, 
there are almost twice as many pupils in the below average category 
as there are in the above average group. The combined percentages 
in the neglectee and isolate categories also exceed those in the 
star category, at all grade levels except the fourth. Thus, there is 
a tendency for groups to contain more pupils with extremely low 
sociometric status than with high status. An analysis of the per- 
centage of choices received by these extreme groups revealed that 
the 7 to 17 percent of the pupils in the star category captured 
between 17 and 41 percent of all of the choices given. In contrast, 
the pupils in the neglectee and isolate categories received less than 
3 percent of the choices, although there were between 11 and 22 
percent of the pupils in these groups. 

Of special interest in Table 5 is the fact that isolates appear at 
all grade levels. It might be assumed that after attending school 
for a period of time every pupil would receive at least one choice 
as a desired associate. Apparently just being a member of a group 
does not assure acceptance by the group. 

Although the percentage of isolates at the secondary school 
level is similar to that of the elementary school level, it must be 
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TABLE 5. Percentage of Pupils in Each Sociometric Category at VWarious-Grade 
Levels, Using Five Sociometric Choices with One Sociometric Criterion 


Number Percentage in Each Sociometric Category 
of Number 
Grade Class- of Above Below 

Level rooms Pupils Star Average Average Neglectee Isolate 

3 9 270 14 26 41 13 6 

4 10 2ae 15 26 45 8 6 

5 10 268 15 Pa) 41 14 5 

6 10 284 lleg/ ZZ 39 14 8 

"/ 6 1A ital au 49 10 3 

8 6 146 11 30 43 15 1 

2) 8 173 14 28 ao 14 5 

10 6 135 15 23 46 11 2. 

11 6 105 8 an 52 7 6 

12 5 105 i ZS 53 8 7 

College 5 144 8 30 51 8 3 


Note: Criteria: Work Companion (grades 3-6), Seating Companion (grades 7-12), and 
Teaching Companion (college). 
taken into account that approximately 40 percent of the pupils 
drop out of school between grades nine and twelve. Since Kuhlen 
and Collister (6) have shown that drop-outs tend to have low 
social acceptance, fewer isolates would be expected at the second- 
ary school level. Thus, it is possible that the percentage of isolates 
actually increases during the high school years and that this in- 
crease does not appear in Table 5 because of the disproportionate 
number of isolates dropping out of school. Nevertheless, the table 
does indicate that a certain percentage of pupils at all grade levels 
need help in improving their social relations. If the neglectees 
(those receiving only one choice) are included in this category, 
between 11 and 22 percent of the pupils could benefit from such 
help. 


INFLUENCE OF CRITERIA ON 
CHOICE DISTRIBUTIONS 

The typically uneven distribution of sociometric choices remains 
fairly consistent over different criteria, as well as over different age 
groups. A reanalysis of data (3) obtained from forty sixth-grade 
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classrooms is presented in Table 6. It will be noted here that the 
percentage of pupils appearing in each sociometric category is 
similar for the criteria of seating companion, work companion, 
and play companion. The slightly smaller percentage of pupils in 
the star and neglectee categories on the play companion criterion 
indicates a more general distribution of choices. However, the 
positive skewness, discussed earlier, is clearly evident in all three 
distributions. Approximately 39 percent of the pupils had higher 
than average sociometric status with 61 percent falling somewhere 
below the average point. 


TABLE 6. Percentage of Pupils in Each Sociometric Category on the Criteria of 
Seating Companion, Work Companion, and Play Companion in Forty Sixth-Grade 
Classrooms 


Percentage in Each Sociometric Category 


Criteria ONL; 
(5 Choices Above Below 
Allotted on Each) Star Average Average Neglectee Isolate 
Seating 15 24 42 11 8 
Work 15 26 41 12 8 
Play 11 29 45 8 7 


Note: There was an average of 16 boys and 16 girls in each classroom. 


Since the criteria of seating companion, work companion, and 
play companion cover the major activities in the pupils’ school day, 
it is discouraging to note the consistency with which a certain per- 
centage of neglectees and isolates appear in all three distributions, 
The hope that acceptance on the playground will make up for lack 
of acceptance in classroom activities becomes very unrealistic. To 
determine the extent to which pupils remained in the same rela- 
tive position on the three sociometric criteria, their sociometric- 
status scores were correlated. For the forty classrooms, the mean 
correlation coefficients ranged from .76 to .89 between the various 
pairs of criteria (4). Thus, there was a tendency for pupils to 
remain in the same sociometric position on all three sociometric 
questions. Those with high sociometric status as seating com- 
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panions tended also to have high status as work companions and 
play companions. Conversely, pupils least accepted as seating com- 
panions tended to remain in this position as work companions and 
play companions. This pervasiveness of the lack of acceptance on 
the part of some pupils should be of special concern to those 
interested in improving the social relations of pupils. 


INFLUENGCE.OF THE PUPILS’, SEX ON 
CHOICE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Teachers frequently remark that girls are more accepted by their 
classmates than boys. Although their behavior may be more ac- 
ceptable to the teacher, sociometric results show no difference in 
the degree of acceptance they experience among their peers. Table 
7 presents a comparison of the relative percentage of boys and 
girls in the extreme sociometric categories. Although the average 
sociometric categories have been omitted from this table, they 
follow the same general distribution presented earlier with no 
distinction between boys and girls. 


TABLE 7. Relative Percentage of Boys and Girls in the Star, Neglectee, and Isolate 
Categories on the Criteria of Seating Companion, Work Companion, and Play Com- 
panion in Forty Sixth-Grade Classrooms 


Percentage in Percentage in Percentage in 
Criteria - Star Category Neglectee Category Isolate Category 
(5 Choices a a oe i oa eae a Ps et SLO EERE ES 
Allotted on Each) Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Seating 13 17 ti 11 7 8 
Work 12° 15 12 11 7 8 
Play 12 10 8 9 8 6 


Note: There was an average of 16 boys and 16 girls in each classroom. 


The slightly larger percentage of girls in the star category on 
the seating companion and work companion criteria and the lower 
percentage on the play companion criterion can probably be ac- 
counted for by random variations in the data, For all practical 
purposes, an equal percentage of boys and girls are socially neg- 
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lected or isolated among their classmates. The tendency of teachers 
to view girls as possessing more socially desirable characteristics 
than boys (8) needs to be overcome, if they are to be most helpful 
in improving the social relations of both boys and girls. 


INFLUENCE OF .THE NUMBER, OF CHOICES iON 
CHOICE DISTRIBUTIONS 


It might be assumed that increasing the number of choices 
allotted to a sociometric criterion would even out the distribution 
of choices among the pupils. However, it has been found in socio- 
metric testing that when an increased number of choices is made 
available to a group, the pattern of distribution tends to remain 
the same. Highly chosen pupils recetve an undue proportion of the 
new choices, and the majority of the isolates remain unchosen. The 
persistence of this uneven distribution of sociometric choices with 
varying numbers of choices allotted is illustrated in Table 8, This 
distribution of choices for a sixth-grade class indicates the number 
of choices each boy and girl received when three, four, and five 
choices were used with one sociometric criterion. It will be noted 
that the pupils remained in approximately the same relative position 
when an increased number of choices was available for distribu- 
tion. In fact, a rank-order correlation of .92 was obtained between 
the sociometric status of these pupils based on the use of three 
choices and their sociometric status based on five choices. Similar 
correlations for eleven classrooms from the fourth to the sixth 
grades (5) ranged from .72 to .92. Thus, although nearly twice as 
many choices are available for distribution when five choices are 
allotted than when three are used, the distribution follows essen- 
tially the same pattern. 

It will be noted in Table 8, however, that the number of stars 
increases slightly and the number of neglectees and isolates de- 
creases slightly as the number of choices is increased. This partly 
accounts for the varying percentages of stars and isolates reported 
by different investigators (2, 7). The larger spread of scores with 
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TABLE 8. Relative Number of Choices Received by Boys and Girls in a Sixth-Grade 
Class, Using Three, Four, and Five Sociometric Choices on One Sociometric Criterion 


No. of Choices Received No. of Choices Received 

B, 4 2 5 4 5 

Boys Choices Choices Choices Girls Choices Choices Choices 
1 ie, i 13 1 Lat TW tes) 
2 10 12 iy 2 6 uv 12 
3 4 9 a 3 6 8 13h 
4 4 6 W/ 4 5 ikl 2 
5 4 5 5 5 4 6 8 
6 2 . 3 6 4 4 6 
7 1 1 3 7 b 4 5 
8 1 1 2 8 2 2 4 
9 0 1 2 9 Z 2: Z 
10 0 0 0 10 1 2 2 
ia 0 0 0) 11 1 1h 1 
LZ 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 
13 0 0 0 13 0 1 3 
14 0 0 2 
15 0 0 0) 


Norte: Criterion: Work Companion. 


five sociometric choices would seem to favor their use. In fact, 
Bronfenbrenner’s (2) table of critical raw status scores indicates 
that neglectees cannot be distinguished from isolates on one socio- 
metric criterion unless five choices are allotted. 

The persistent tendency for the uneven distribution of choices to 
remain as the number of sociometric choices is increased has been 
called sociodynamic effect by Moreno (7). It indicates that the 
largest number of choices will continue to go to the highly chosen 
group members, while other group members will be continually 
ignored in the choosing. Phrasing it in terms of the distribution of 
wealth, again, “the sociometrically rich get richer” and ‘‘the socio- 
metrically poor remain poor.” 

In summary, the distribution of sociometric choices persistently 
reveals a larger percentage of pupils with low sociometric status 
than with high sociometric status. Since this uneven distribution of 
choices may be found at all age levels, over different sociometric 
criteria, among both boys and girls, and with varying numbers of 
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choices, it may be considered typical of sociometric results. Al- 
though the relative percentage of pupils in each sociometric cate- 
gory will vary somewhat from one group to another, the positively 
skewed distribution of choices will remain. 


CHOICES BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 


It has been noted in sociometric choosing among school children 
that there is a cleavage between the sexes. That is, boys tend to 
direct the majority of their choices toward boys, and girls confine 
the majority of their choices to girls. The extent to which this 
cleavage exists at various grade levels is shown in Table 9. The 
percentage of choices boys gave to girls varied between 11 and 18 
percent up to the tenth grade where it increased slightly, reaching 
its peak at the college level. However, even at the college level 
less than a third of the boys’ choices were given to the girls. Some- 
what similar results are presented for girls, although no increase 
in cross-sex choices is apparent at the high school level. Except for 
the lower percentages at the sixth- and the tenth-grade levels, the 
percentage of choices girls gave to boys remained consistently 


TABLE 9. Percentage of Choices Between Boys and Girls at Various Grade Levels, 
Using Five Sociometric Choices with One Sociometric Criterion 


Number of Percentage of Choices 
Number Pupils Be 
Grade of SO Boys Chose Girls Chose 
Level Classrooms Boys Girls Girls Boys 

3 9 129 141 13 12 
4 10 144 133 11 15 
b. 10 142 126 18 16 
6 10 138 146 15 10 
7 6 96 Fe) 13 15 
8 6 78 68 1 a 
9 8 88 85 17 r7 
10 6 66 69 p4i\ 9 
i 6 50 55 pa 17 
12 5 46 59 15 14 
College 5 81 63 31 40 


Norte: Criteria: Work Companion (grades 3-6), Seating Companion (grades 7-12), and 
Teaching Companion (college). 
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between 12 and 17 percent for grades three through twelve. At the 
college level the percentage rose to 40 percent. Thus, it is apparent 
that a sex cleavage remains even at the college level, although it 
has lessened considerably by this time. 

In terms of developmental trends among boys and girls, one 
would expect cross-sex choices to increase considerably during the 
junior and senior high school period. Although there was a slight 
trend in this direction among the boys, no such increase was ap- 
parent in the girls’ choices. This may be due to selective factors in 
the data analyzed or to the restricted nature of the choosing situa- 
tion. Since the junior and senior high school classrooms were 
located in a small community, it is possible that there was less op- 
portunity for boy-girl interaction than would be found in a large 
city. Limiting the choices to classmates may also partly account for 
the lack of an increase in cross-sex choices, especially for the girls. 
They may have had an interest in associating with members of the 
opposite sex in other classrooms or at other grade levels but were 
compelled to choose among the members of their own classroom. 
This restriction on the choosing may have depressed the percentage 
of cross-sex choices given. Limiting the sociometric test to one 
criterion may also account for the lack of expected results, as will 
be noted later. Nevertheless, the tendency for boys and girls to 
confine the majority of their choices to members of their own sex 
indicates a sex cleavage that is typical of sociometric results at all 
grade levels. 


INFLUENCE OF CRITERIA ON CROSS-SEX CHOICES 


Observation of children’s groups indicates the tendency for boys 
and girls to interact more readily in certain activities than in others. 
This would lead to the expectation that the degree to which a sex 
cleavage appeared in sociometric choosing would be partly de- 
pendent upon the nature of the sociometric criterion. To test this 
assumption, the percentage of cross-sex choices was determined for 
the criteria of seating companion, work companion, and play com- 
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panion in forty sixth-grade classes (3). The results are presented 
in Table 10. 


TABLE 10. Percentage of Choices Between Boys and Girls on the Criteria of Seating 
Companion, Work Companion, and Play Companion in 
Forty Sixth-Grade Classrooms 


Percentage of Choices 


Criteria 
(Five Choices Boys Chose Girls Girls Chose Boys 
Allotted on Each) Total Range Total Range 
Soe NN SA vot hy RU Ea pye i) AE AE RE Oe a 
Seating nak 0-38 a 0-23 
Work 8 0-29 6 0-16 
Play 4 0—29 5 0-16 


NotTE: There was an average of 16 boys and 16 girls in each classroom. 


It will be noted that the percentage of sociometric choices boys 
and girls exchanged with each other shows a steady decline from 
the choice of seating companions to the choice of play companions. 
The relatively small percentage of cross-sex choices on the play 
companion criterion is readily understandable in terms of the 
distinction between play activities considered suitable for boys 
and girls in our culture. The terms “sissy” and “tomboy” are well- 
known labels for the boy and girl who dare venture into the play 
activities of members of the opposite sex. 

The fact that the percentage of cross-sex choices does vary from 
one sociometric criterion to another limits the interpretations that 
can be made about boy-girl relations from one sociometric situa- 
tion. Although a sex cleavage is apparent among school children, 
the extent of this cleavage cannot be determined except with 
reference to a particular activity. A large number of sociometric 
criteria would be necessary to obtain a true picture of boy-girl 
relations at various age levels. 

Of particular interest in Table 10 is the range of cross-sex 
choices among the different classes. In some classrooms none of the 
boys chose girls, while in others as many as 38 percent of the 
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choices went to girls. Similar results are indicated for the girls’ 
choices of boys, although the range is smaller, This raised an 
interesting question concerning the degree to which the school 
influenced the presence or absence of cross-sex choices on the 
sociometric test. A reanalysis of the data provided at least a partial 
answer to this question. 


INF DUENCE OF SCHOOL°ON ‘CROSS-SEX ‘CHOICES 


To determine the extent to which the percentage of cross-sex 
choices varied among different schools, the forty sixth-grade class- 
rooms, discussed above, were arranged according to the fourteen 
elementary schools in which they were located. The percentage of 
cross-sex choices in each school is presented in Table 11. Since 
the percentage of boys choosing girls was so similar to the per- 
centage of girls choosing boys, these were combined to provide 
one set of percentages indicating cross-sex choices. 


TABLE 11. Percentage of Cross-Sex Choices on the Criteria of Seating Companion, 
Work Companion, and Play Companion in Forty Sixth-Grade Classrooms from 
Fourteen Different Elementary Schools 


Number Percentage of Cross-Sex Choices? 

of oe 

School Classrooms® Seating Work Play 
1 3) 21 15 7 
2 2 17 11 8 
3 3 13 js 8 
4 ve 12 6 5 
5 3 5) 8 6 
6 4 10 9 5 
v ss ° Z 5 
8 Z 9 6 8 
9 4 8 ie 4 
10 3 8 5 4 
et 3 8 q 2 
12 2 8 3 2 
13 3 7 4 2 
14 3 6 4 p 


a There was an average of 16 boys and 16 girls in each classroom. 
b Based on five sociometric choices for each criterion. 
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A glance at Table 11 readily reveals the variation among schools 
in the percentage of cross-sex choices. Moving from school one 
down the table to school fourteen, it will be noticed that the 
percentage of cross-sex choices tends to drop consistently on all 
three sociometric criteria. This consistency from one criterion to 
another lends support to the hunch that the nature of the school 
influences the extent to which pupils express a desire to associate 
with members of the opposite sex for certain activities. Schools 
with a relatively small percentage of cross-sex choices, like the last 
several in the table, in all probability have separate playgrounds 
for boys and girls, encourage boy-girl competition in the class- 
room, and in other ways widen the cleavage between the sexes. In 
contrast, those schools with a relatively large percentage of cross- 
sex choices probably encourage and arrange for boy-girl interac- 
tion in school activities. Although we can only speculate concern- 
ing the probable causes of the differences between these schools, 
the fact that boy-girl relations can be modified is noteworthy. 

The decline in the percentage of cross-sex choices, moving across 
the table, from the seating companion criterion to the play com- 
panion criterion is also clearly visible in Table 11. The fact that 
this decline is consistent among the various schools reinforces 
earlier statements that the percentage of cross-sex choices is in- 
fluenced by the nature of the sociometric criterion. The relatively 
small percentage of cross-sex choices on the play companion cri- 
terion, in all fourteen schools, also substantiates the belief that 
the cleavage between boys and girls is greatest in the area of play 
activities, 

Although the percentage of cross-sex choices in sociometric 
choosing varies with the grade level of the pupils, the nature of the 
sociometric criterion, and the school in which the test is adminis- 
tered, the fact that a sex cleavage continues to appear under all 
conditions should not be overlooked. Variations from one situation 
to another make it difficult to indicate what degree of sex cleavage 
is desirable or characteristic for a given age level. However, the 
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preference boys and girls have shown for members of their own 
sex occurs so persistently in sociometric choosing that a sex cleav- 
age can be considered typical of sociometric results at these age 
levels. 


MUTUAL CHOICES 


A mutual choice is indicated when two group members choose 
each other on the same sociometric criterion. Since mutual choices 
reflect a common desire to associate together, the number of 
mutual choices in a group is a general indication of the degree of 
socialization among the group members. Newly formed groups 
have relatively few mutual choices, and the number increases as 
the group members become better acquainted (2, 7). This varia- 
tion in the number of mutual choices with the development of the 
group makes it difficult to indicate the percentage of mutual 
choices that might typically be expected in classroom groups at a 
particular time. However, data on mutual choices in groups where 
the choice process has become stabilized should provide some in- 
dication of the extent to which mutual choices might be expected. 

Table 12 presents the percentage of boys and girls with mutual 
choices at various grade levels. It will be noted that a relatively 
large percentage of pupils have mutual choices at all grade levels. 
This is partly due to the fact that all of the class members, except 
those in the college group, had been together between six and 
eight months. Smaller percentages would be expected earlier in the 
school year. The pupils without mutual choices tend to be those 
in the low sociometric status categories. This is accounted for 
primarily by the fact that low status group members tend to choose 
high status group members and high status group members tend 
to choose each other (1). Since low status group members do not 
choose each other, their choices remain unreciprocated. 

Although the percentage of pupils with mutual choices is rela- 
tively large at all grade levels, it is interesting to note that the 
percentage increases at the seventh-grade level and remains above 
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TABLE 12. Percentage of Pupils with Mutual Choices at Various Grade Levels, 
Using Five Sociometric Choices with One Sociometric Criterion 


Number of Percentage With 
Number Pupils Mutual Choices 
Grade of ——— SESE 
Level Classrooms Boys Girls Boys Girls 
5 9 129 141 78 77 
4 10 144 133 74 81 
5 10 142 126 81 80 
6 10 138 146 67 71 
wf 6 96 ie. 87 84 
8 6 78 68 82 96 
9 8 88 85 86 84 
10 6 66 69 88 93 
11 6 50 55 84 93 
12 5 46 a9 83 88 
College 5 81 63 90 84 


mA Se AN eae (grades 3-6), Seating Companion (grades 7-12), and 
82 percent throughout the high school and college levels. This is 
probably a reflection of the more complex social structures formed 
during this period (7). To check on this assumption the percent- 
age of pupils with three or more mutual choices was calculated for 
each grade level. For grades three through six, between 19 and 31 
percent of the pupils had three or more mutual choices. At grade 
seven the percentage rose to 45 and remained above 40 percent 
throughout the junior and senior high school period. The con- 
sistently larger percentage of pupils with three or more mutual 
choices, at these grade levels, indicates the formation of more 
complex sociometric patterns characteristic of a higher level of 
socialization. 


DISTRIBUTION, OF MUTUAL, GHOICES, BYMSEX 


The sex cleavage between boys and girls in sociometric choos- 
ing is strikingly apparent when mutual choices are considered. 
Although between one-third and one-half of the sociometric 
choices at various grade levels are mutual choices, a relatively 
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small percentage of these mutual choices occur between members 
of the opposite sex. This tendency for mutual choices to be con- 
fined to members of the same sex is brought out clearly in Table 
13. The percentage of mutual choices reported, within the same 
sex group and between the sexes, refers to the percentage based on 
the total number of choices given at each grade level. It will be 
noted that the percentage of mutual choices between boys and 
girls varies between 1 and 3 percent until the ninth grade, Here it 
rises to 6 percent and remains at this slightly higher level through- 
out the high school period. This increase in mutual choices be- 
tween the sexes during the adolescent period would be expected 
in terms of the development of heterosexual interests. However, 
even a larger increase than that reported might be expected, The 
fact that the percentage of girls choosing boys did not increase 
during the high school period, as indicated earlier, probably 
accounts for the relatively small percentage of mutual choices 
between the sexes at these grade levels. It can only be surmised 


TABLE 13. Percentage of Mutual Choices at Various Grade Levels, Using Five 
Sociometric Choices with One Sociometric Criterion 


Percentage of Mutuals 


Number of 
Number Pupils Within Sex 
Grade of —_—_——— Between 
Level Classrooms Boys Girls Boys Girls Sexes 
3 9 129 141 34 38 eZ 
4 PO is 144 133 36 35 2 
5 10 142 126 a oil s) 
6 10 138 146 51 35 1 
7 6 96 te 40 41 2 
8 6 78 68 42 48 2 
2 8 88 85 41 49 6 
10 6 66 69 38 48 4 
11 6 50 aD 34 39 ¥ 
12 5 46 59 55 38 5 
College 5 81 63 33 22 12 


Nore: Criteria: Work Companion (grades 3-6), Seating Companion (gtades 7-12), and 
Teaching Companion (college). 
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that more mutual choices between adolescent boys and girls would 
have occurred if the sociometric test had not restricted their choices 
to pupils in their own classroom. 

There are a few interesting things to note concerning the per- 
centage of mutual choices boys and girls exchanged with members 
of their own sex. First, the percentage of choices that were mutual 
is relatively high at all grade levels. It indicates that approximately 
two of the five choices given on the sociometric test were recipro- 
cated by a mutual choice from a member of the same sex. In other 
words, the average boy and girl had approximately two mutual 
friends among their classmates, 

The larger percentage of mutual choices from the seventh to 
the tenth grades indicates the increased socialization among adoles- 
cents, referred to earlier. The slight decline for boys from the 
eleventh grade on can probably be accounted for by the increased 
percentage of choices directed toward girls at these grade levels. 
The more noticeable drop in percentage for girls at the college 
level is also probably due to the relatively large percentage of 
cross-sex choices, It will be recalled that 40 percent of the college 
girls’ choices went to members of the opposite sex. 

Except for the fourth grade and the college level, girls had a 
consistently larger percentage of mutual choices than boys. This 
greater tendency of girls to form mutual pairs lends support to 
Moreno’s (7) hypothesis that girls tend more toward socialization 
than boys. Since the largest differences between boys and girls 
occurred during grades eight to twelve, it appears that this tend- 
ency might be greatest during the adolescent period. 

As with the other distributions of sociometric choices presented 
in this chapter, the data on mutual choices have been presented to 
indicate some typical sociometric results at various grade levels. 
However, the percentages reported here should not be considered 
a desirable goal or a set of norms by which to evaluate sociometric 
results from a specific classroom. So many factors enter into socio- 
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metric choosing that a specific set of standards or norms would be 
inappropriate for sociometric testing. Typically one can expect 
more mutual choices to appear as the level of socialization of the 
group members increases. The specific number of mutual choices 
obtained, however, must be evaluated in terms of the type of 
sociometric test used and the nature of the group being tested. 


SUMMARY 


Although sociometric results can be expected to vary from one 
group to another, certain phenomena occur with such persistence 
that they may be considered typical sociometric patterns. One of 
the most common findings in this regard is the positively skewed 
distribution of sociometric choices. This tendency for a larger 
percentage of the pupils to appear in the low sociometric status 
categories than in the high status categories has been shown to 
occur at all age levels, over different sociometric criteria, among 
both sexes, and with varying numbers of sociometric choices. The 
consistency with which this positive skewness has appeared in 
sociometric results has led to the formulation of Moreno’s soczo- 
dynamic law. This law states that distributions of sociometric 
choices are positively skewed. 

When an increased number of sociometric choices is made 
available to a group, there is a tendency for the largest number of 
choices to continue to go to the group members with high socio- 
metric status while those with low sociometric status continue to 
receive a disproportionately small share of the choices. This tend- 
ency has been called sociod ynamic effect by Moreno. Typical socio- 
metric results, presented in this chapter, have illustrated the 
operation of the sociodynamic law and the sociodynamic effect 
among pupils at various grade levels in the public school. 

The persistence with which socially neglected and socially 
isolated pupils appear in the classroom, at all grade levels, indi- 
cates their need for help in improving their social relations. Socio- 
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metric results at various grade levels indicated that between 11 and 
22 percent of the pupils were neglected or ignored by their class- 
mates. 

Another common phenomenon appearing in sociometric results 
of children and adolescents is the sex cleavage. Boys and girls 
both show preference for members of their own sex in sociometric 
choosing. The extent of this cleavage, however, varies with the 
grade level of the pupils and the nature of the sociometric cri- 
terion. A slightly larger percentage of cross-sex choices has been 
shown to occur at the high school and college levels. The lowest 
percentage of cross-sex choices appeared on the play companion 
criterion, at all grade levels. It was also shown that the percentage 
of cross-sex choices varied from one school to another. 

The extent to which mutual choices occur in sociometric choos- 
ing is a general indication of the socialization level of the group. 
Sociometric results at various grade levels have indicated an 1n- 
crease in mutual choices during the junior and senior high school 
periods. There was also a general tendency for girls to have more 
mutual choices than boys, indicating a possible trend toward 
greater socialization on the part of girls. The percentage of mutual 
choices between boys and girls was relatively low at all grade 
levels but showed a slight increase during the adolescent period. 
Although mutual choices can be typically expected in sociometric 
choosing, it was pointed out that the percentage of such choices 
will be influenced by the type of sociometric test used and the 
nature of the group being tested. 

The sociometric results presented in this chapter were intended 
to illustrate some typical sociometric patterns among school chil- 
dren and adolescents. However, the percentages of pupils occur- 
_ ting in various distributions should not be considered as norms or 
standards for a given grade level. The complexity of factors enter- 
ing into sociometric choosing makes norms and standards inap- 
propriate for sociometric testing. 
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RESULTS 


The extent to which sociometric results have any practical mean- 
ing is determined, in part, by the constancy of the sociometric 
scores. If the number of choices group members received on a 
sociometric test varied randomly from one test to another, socio- 
metric results would be of little value in evaluating social adjust- 
ment, in analyzing group structure, in organizing classroom 
groups, or in diagnosing special school problems. Any such practi- 
cal application assumes some constancy of the sociometric choices. 
On the other hand, perfect consistency from one test to another is 
neither expected nor desirable, owing to the dynamic nature of 
social relations. Revealing actual changes in social relations is as 
important a requirement of the sociometric test as providing 
results that are constant enough to have predictive value. These 
conflicting requirements—of revealing change and providing 
constancy of results—also occur with psychological measuring 
instruments. However, the greater variability in the area of social 
relations poses special problems in evaluating the reliability of 
sociometric results. Since special techniques have not been de- 
veloped for coping with these problems, it has been necessary to 
utilize the traditional concepts of reliability developed in the area 
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of psychometric measurement. Although there are recognized limi- 
tations in this procedure (38), it does provide evidence concerning 
the extent to which sociometric responses are constant under 
various conditions. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING RELIABILITY 


In general, reliability refers to the consistency with which a 
measuring instrument produces the same results. At least three 
types of consistency have been traditionally used in determining 
reliability. 

1. Consistency within the test itself is determined by comparing 
the results on two halves of a test. The degree to which the scores 
on one-half of the test are related to the scores on the other half 
of the test serves as a measure of internal consistency. This is 
typically determined by correlating the two sets of scores, and the 
resulting correlation coefficient is called a coefficient of internal 
consistency, This coefficient merely indicates the degree to which 
different parts of the test are consistent in measuring the same 
thing. The general method for determining this type of reliability 
is commonly referred to as the split-half method. 

2. Consistency of test results over two different administrations 
of the same test refers to the stability of the test. Typically the 
same test would be administered twice to a group, with a given 
time span between the two administrations, and the resulting test 
scores would be correlated. This correlation coefficient is called a 
coefficient of stability and indicates the degree to which the test 
results are stable over a given period of time. This general pro- 
cedure is called the test-retest method of determining reliability. 

3. Consistency over two different forms of the same test is also 
used as a measure of reliability. Two equivalent forms are ad- 
ministered at approximately the same time and their resulting 
scores are correlated. The coefficient of equivalence yielded by this 
procedure indicates the degree to which both forms of the test are 
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measuring the same thing. As might be expected this method of 
determining reliability is referred to as the eguivalent-forms 
method, 

All three of the above methods of determining reliability have 
been used in sociometric testing. Although these “borrowed” pro- 
cedures have been directly applied to sociometric results, it should 
be pointed out that they have a different meaning in this new con- 
text. In the area of psychological testing, the various coefficients of 
reliability have been used to indicate the reliability of the test 
instruments themselves, whereas in sociometric testing they are 
more appropriately applied to the sociometric responses. Thus, 
when applied to sociometric testing, the various coefficients of 
reliability refer to the consistency of choice behavior, as reflected 
in the sociometric results, rather than to the characteristics of the 
test itself (38). In a very real sense, then, the question to be 
answered is, “How reliable are sociometric results?” rather than 
“How reliable is the sociometric technique?” 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIABILITY 
OF SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The degree to which consistency of response in sociometric 
testing is desirable is determined to a large extent by the use to be 
made of the results. If the results are to be used solely for organiz- 
ing temporary classroom groups, the consistency of the results are 
not an important consideration. The class members choose asso- 
ciates for some activity, the groups are formed on the basis of their 
choices, and the sociometric test has served its purpose, What their 
choices would be like three months later or for some other activity 
is of no concern to the purpose for which the test was used. Since 
sociometric results have been frequently limited to this use, the 
importance of reliability has been deémphasized. For such limited 
use of the results, of course, consistency is not an important factor. 
However, for other uses of the sociometric data, and even for the 
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organization of more permanent groups, consistency of sociometric 
results is of special concern. 

When sociometric responses are used to evaluate the social ad- 
justment of individuals or the social structure of groups, certain 
assumptions concerning the consistency of the responses become 
necessary. For example, the sociometric status of an individual 
would have few practical implications concerning his social ac- 
ceptability or his leadership status, if the number of choices he 
received on a sociometric test varied considerably from day to day 
or from one choosing situation to another. Likewise, the identifica- 
tion of mutual choices, cliques, and cleavages would have little 
meaning for studying the social structure of groups, if these socio- 
metric patterns were highly unstable. Thus, where a study of the 
status, structure, and development of groups is under considera- 
tion, a certain degree of constancy is required in sociometric 
results. The difficulty in evaluating the degree of constancy, of 
course, is in determining the extent to which variability in socio- 
metric results reflects actual changes in sociometric preferences 
and the extent to which it indicates instability of the choice process. 
This is a complex problem that cannot be completely resolved. 
However, numerous research studies have shed light on the prob- 
lem by indicating the extent to which sociometric results are 
constant under various conditions. 


INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The split-half method, used to determine the internal consist- 
ency of sociometric data, has been applied in a relatively small 
number of sociometric studies. The usual procedure is to divide 
the group into two arbitrary halves and then to calculate the 
degree to which the sociometric status of individuals is comparable 
from one-half of the group to the other. The several studies in 
this area have reported rather high coefficients of internal consist- 
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ency. At the sixth-grade level, Grossman and Wrighter (22) 
reported coefficients of internal consistency ranging from .93 to 
.97 for a variety of sociometric criteria, with three choices allotted 
to each one. Although only four sixth-grade classes were used in 
this study, similar correlation coefficients have been found by other 
investigators. Both Bass and White (3), and Ricciuti and French 
(39), reported correlation coefficients of .90 at the college level. 
Probably the most extensive use of the split-half method was by 
Ausubel, Schiff, and Gasser (1). They determined the internal 
consistency of sociometric ratings at the third-, fifth-, seventh-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade levels. The resulting correlation 
coefficients ranged from .54 to .86 for the elementary and junior 
high school pupils and between .89 and .90 for the two high 
school groups. 

Although the above studies indicate a relatively high degree of 
internal consistency in sociometric responses, the practical implica- 
tions of these results are rather limited. The split-half method 
merely indicates how consistently an individual is chosen by dif- 
ferent members of a particular group. Although this indicates the 
possible presence of a general social acceptability factor in the 
choosing, this method of determining reliability has no special 
significance for studying the status, structure, or development of 
groups. The stability of sociometric results over a period of time or 
from one situation to another cannot be assumed from measures of 
internal consistency. Thus, the restricted interpretations that can 
be made from coefficients of internal consistency in sociometric 
testing make them of little value as a general measure of the 
reliability of sociometric responses. 


STABILITY OF SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The most frequently used method of determining the reliability 
of sociometric results is that of the test-retest method. Time inter- 
vals between the two administrations of the test have varied from 
one day to several years. Although a number of variables have 
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been shown to influence the results, a significant degree of stability 
of sociometric responses has been reported in these investigations. 

Studies in this area have usually been concerned with the sta- 
bility of the number of sociometric choices received. The number 
of choices group members receive on one administration of the 
test is correlated with the number of choices they receive on a 
later administration of the test. The correlation coefficient, then, 
indicates the degree to which the sociometric status of individuals 
remains stable over a given period of time. It should be noted that 
the number of choices received by individuals may have a high 
degree of stability even though the choices given by the group 
members vary considerably. In fact, studies have shown a greater 
stability in the choices received than in the choices given. This 
merely indicates that the social relations among individuals is 
more variable than the ability of individuals to attract a certain 
degree of favorable or unfavorable response from others, Thus, 
friendships are made and broken but individuals tend to attract the 
same relative number of friends. 

The stability of the number of sociometric choices received has 
direct implications for evaluating the social adjustment of indi- 
viduals, If acceptance by peers is to be used as one indicator of 
social adjustment then this acceptance must have some degree of 
constancy. Unless highly chosen individuals tend to remain highly 
chosen and isolates and neglectees continue to receive relatively 
few choices, the predictive value of sociometric results is lessened 
considerably. Any inferences test results have for an individual’s 
social adjustment are dependent to some degree on the stability of 
the behavior being measured. Thus, stability of sociometric status 
is expected and necessary when predictions concerning social 
adjustment are being considered. 


STABILITY OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


The stability of sociometric status has been shown to vary from 
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one age level to another. In general, the stability of the results is 
lowest at the nursery school and kindergarten levels and increases 
with the age of the subjects. The exact increase from one level to 
another is difficult to determine, however, owing to variations in 
the studies conducted at the various age levels. Variations in the 
time span between tests, the criteria used, the number of choices 
allotted, the length of acquaintance of the subjects, and similar 
factors, tend to confuse the results. Despite these variations, how- 
ever, a significant degree of stability is reported in all studies, and 
a trend toward increased stability among older age groups can be 
detected. 

NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN LEVELS. ‘There are 
relatively few studies concerned with the stability of sociometric 
status at this age level. A study under the direction of Northway 
(36) reported test-retest stability coefficients for a group of thirty- 
six children in a nursery school. Allotting three sociometric choices 
for three different classroom activities, correlation coefficients of 
.63 and .56 were obtained over a one-month and a three-month 
period. Bronfenbrenner (11) made a similar study of fourteen 
nursery school children and reported a stability coefficient of .27 
over a seven-month period. Although less stability is to be ex- 
pected over a longer period of time between test and retest, the 
relatively small number of subjects studied by Bronfenbrenner in 
all probability depressed the correlation coefficient obtained. In the 
same study he reported a coefficient of .67 for the stability of the 
sociometric status of twenty kindergarten pupils over a seven- 
month period. At both age levels he used three choices for each 
of three sociometric criteria (work, play, seating). 

It is apparent from these few studies that even among young 
children the sociometric status of individuals is fairly stable over 
a period of months. Those that are highly chosen by the group 
tend to remain highly chosen and those with low group acceptance 
tend to remain in that category. Knowledge of the variability of 
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the behavior of young children makes these reports of the stability 
of sociometric status all the more impressive. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL. The stability of sociometric 
results has received the greatest attention at the elementary school 
level. Studies have reported on the relative stability of sociometric 
status over a period of weeks, months, and years. Stability at 
various grade levels has been considered, and a few studies have 
been concerned with the stability of sociometric results in a camp 
setting. Even the stability of sociometric responses among retarded 
children has been given some attention. 

Two studies reported on the stability of sociometric status over 
one-week, four-week and five-week internals, at the sixth-grade 
level. In both studies three choices each were allotted to four 
criteria pertaining to in-school and out-of-school activities. The 
composite sociometric status scores yielded stability coefficients 
ranging from .60 to .90 in one of the studies (47) and from .85 to 
.92 in the other (43). Both investigations included four sixth- 
grade classes. The largest correlation coefficients were obtained 
over the one-week interval and the smallest over the five-week 
interval. Similar results were found by Hunt and Solomon (25) in 
a summer camp for boys. Using a one-limit choice for best-liked 
camper, they obtained correlation coefficients ranging from .70 to 
.95 for a one-week interval. Stability coefficients for a two-week 
interval ranged from .42 to .84. There were twenty-three boys, 
aged five to eight years participating in the choosing. Another 
study in a camp setting reported an average correlation coefficient 
of .77 for choice of tent mates over a one-week interval (35). In 
this latter study five choices were allotted, and the subjects were 
thirty boys ranging in age from ten to thirteen years. 

The size of the coefficients of stability tend to be retained, even 
when a period of months appears between the test and retest. Byrd 
(12) permitted twenty-seven fourth-grade pupils to choose class- 
mates as fellow actors in a classroom play. Using an unlimited 
number of choices, he obtained a correlation coefficient of .89 
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when the test was repeated two months later. For nine elementary 
classrooms, ranging from the fourth to the sixth grade, Gronlund 
(19) reported an average stability coefficient of .75 over a four- 
month interval. This was based on one sociometric criterion (work 
companion) with five choices allotted to each pupil. In general, 
the largest coefficients were obtained at the higher grade levels. 
It is interesting to note that Bjerstedt (5) obtained similar results 
among Swedish school children. For three classrooms at the later 
elementary level, he reported an average correlation coefficient of 
.82 for pupils’ sociometric status as work companions, over a four- 
month period. For a nine-month interval between tests, he reported 
an average stability coefficient of .72. Lower correlation coefficients 
were reported by Bronfenbrenner (11) for a five-month interval 
between tests. Using three choices each for the criteria of work, 
play, and seating, he obtained coefficients ranging from .28 to .59 
for classrooms from the first to the sixth grade. It should be 
pointed out, however, that some of the classes contained as few as 
fourteen pupils, which would tend to reduce the size of the corre- 
lation coefficients. 

The most extensive studies conducted on this problem have been 
those by Bonney (6, 7). He studied the stability of sociometric 
status scores over one-year intervals, for a four-year period. He 
first administered a sociometric test to a group of forty-eight 
second-grade pupils and then administered the same test to them 
as they passed through each successive grade level, up to the fifth 
grade. Sociometric status at each grade level was determined by 
combining the choices each pupil received on a number of criteria, 
based on classroom and social activities. The stability of this com- 
posite sociometric status score was evaluated by correlating the 
pupils’ relative sociometric status between the various grade levels. 
Stability coefficients ranged from .67 to .84, for the one-year inter- 
vals between the successive grade levels, As a basis for comparison, 
intelligence tests and achievement tests were administered to the 
same pupils each year. Coefficients of stability for the intelligence 
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test results ranged from .75 to .86 for the same one-year intervals, 
and for the achievement test results they ranged from .60 to .83. 
In brief, the sociometric status scores were as stable from one year 
to the next as were the intelligence test scores and the achievement 
test scores. Thus, Bonney has demonstrated that sociometric status, 
based on a number of sociometric criteria, has a relatively high 
degree of stability over a period of several years. 

A study of the stability of sociometric results by Murray (34) 
is of special interest, since it was conducted with forty-three re- 
tarded children. The average IQ for the group was 70 and the 
children had an average age of eleven years, three months. Each 
child was interviewed individually by the investigator and asked 
to indicate his choices for best friends. There was no limit to the 
number of choices that could be made. Three tests, given ap- 
proximately four months apart, yielded stability coefficients of .33 
and .50. Although these correlation coefficients are not large, they 
do indicate that even among mentally retarded children socio- 
metric status scores have a significant degree of stability. 

The consistently high degree of stability, reported in the above 
studies, indicates that sociometric results can be used with reasona- 
ble confidence at the elementary school level. The sociometric 
status a pupil attains on one sociometric criterion is a fairly relia- 
ble index of his acceptance by the group for that particular 
activity. Where a number of sociometric criteria are used and a 
composite social acceptance score is calculated, the results are as 
stable as those of intelligence and achievement tests. In all proba- 
bility, this composite social acceptance score is measuring the 
pupils’ general social acceptability among his peers. 

Although there is a tendency for sociometric status to be more 
stable over shorter periods of time and among older age groups, 
the degree of stability at lower grade levels and over relatively 
long periods of time is sufficient to warrant the use of sociometric 
testing in elementary classrooms at all grade levels. The greater 
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variability at the lower grade levels, however, should alert teachers 
to the need for more frequent testing at these levels. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL. Although relatively few studies 
of the stability of sociometric status were conducted with high 
school classes, the stability coefficients reported tend to be as high 
or higher than those reported for the elementary school level. 
Studies among adolescents in out-of-school groups also tend to 
support the findings of studies conducted in school settings. 

Northway (37) reported coefficients of stability of .90 over a 
one-week interval and .60 over a one-year interval for high school 
groups in Toronto. However, she did not indicate the nature of 
the choosing situation nor the size of the group tested. Bretsch 
(10) studied the stability of sociometric status among 150 ninth- 
grade pupils. Using two choices for each of six criteria he cor- 
related the composite social acceptance score over a two-week 
interval. The resulting coefficients were .83 for boys and .76 for 
girls. Similar results were reported by Damrin (14) for 156 girls 
in grades nine through twelve. Using a composite score based on 
five criteria and three choices, a correlation coefficient of .86 was 
obtained over an eight-week interval between tests. 

One of the original studies of the stability of sociometric status 
among adolescents was conducted by Jennings (26). Her study 
included 133 girls, ranging in age from twelve to sixteen years, 
who were residents in a New York training school. The girls were 
requested to choose those fellow residents they most preferred as 
work mates and roommates and those they /east preferred for the 
same criteria. An unlimited number of choices was permitted. 
Correlation coefficients of .96 for positive choices and .93 for 
negative choices were obtained for a retest four days later. Coef- 
ficients of stability for an eight-month interval were .65 for posi- 
tive choices and .66 for negative choices. Since this is one of the 
few studies reporting on the stability of negative choices, it is 
interesting to note that rejection status is as stable as acceptance 
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status over varying periods of time. The tendency for the stability 
of sociometric status to decrease as the time between test and retest 
increases is clearly evident in Jennings’ results. However, even 
after a period of eight months, a relatively high degree of stability 
is indicated. 

A study concerned with the stability of sociometric status among 
adolescent boys was conducted by Newstetter, Feldstein, and New- 
comb (35) at a summer camp. They had thirty fourteen-year-old 
boys make five choices each for tent mate at various times during 
the camping period. The correlation coefficient for a two-day 
interval between tests was .92. This coefficient decreased to .82 for 
a one-week interval, to .77 for a two-week interval, and to .71 for 
a three-week interval. This decline in stability with an increasing 
time interval between tests is in harmony with the results obtained 
by Jennings and others. 

A recent study by Wertheimer (45) is of special significance, 
since it indicates the stability of sociometric status among high 
school pupils over varying periods of time, up to twenty months. 
He administered a sociometric test to approximately 100 boys and 
100 girls who remained in the same homeroom classes over a two- 
year period, The sociometric test was based on three criteria for 
leisure-time activities and three choices were allotted to each cri- 
terion. The stability of the resulting sociometric status scores for 
an eight-month, twelve-month, and twenty-month period, were as 


follows: 
8 Months 12 Months 20 Months 
Boys .67 56 .69 
Girls oe .62 62 


It will be noticed that the coefficients of stability for the eight- 
month period are similar to those reported by Jennings for the 
same time interval. Of even greater interest is the fact that the 
stability coefficients do not seem to decline between the eight- 
month and the twenty-month interval. Apparently sociometric 
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status scores are fairly stable among high school students, even 
over a period of almost two years. 

Although it is difficult to compare these studies because of their 
diverse nature, they seem to be in substantial agreement concern- 
ing the stability of sociometric status among adolescents. In 
general, they suggest that stability coefficients of approximately 
.90 might be expected over time interals of less than a week. 
Coefficients in the vicinity of .80 are indicated for time intervals 
of several weeks, and coefficients of approximately .60 are indi- 
cated for time intervals ranging between eight and twenty months. 
Some deviation from these approximations can be expected to 
occur, however, due to variations in testing procedures and situa- 
tional factors. 

COLLEGE LEVEL. Studies of the stability of sociometric status 
at the college level report essentially the same findings as those 
obtained at the high school level. Zeleny (48) allotted five choices 
for work companion in a discussion group to three college classes 
ranging in size from fifteen to thirty-five. The results over a two- 
day interval correlated between .94 and .95. In a study of twenty- 
eight fraternity men, Newstetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb (35) 
reported stability coefficients of .88 for a one-week interval and .72 
for a ten-week interval. Almost identical results were obtained by 
the same authors for sorority women. In this case, they obtained 
correlation coefficients of .88 for a one-week interval and .80 for 
a nine-week interval. In both studies, the students were allotted 
five choices each for roommate. A stability study over a longer 
period of time was reported by McIntyre (31). In this study, men 
in a college dormitory made five choices each for roommate and 
companion in recreation, The results over a six-month interval 
correlated .65. 

The consistent drop in stability coefficients from over .90 for a 
two-day interval to .65 for a six-month interval is similar to the 
drop in coefficients reported for high school students. Even the 
correlation coefficients for the weekly intervals are similar in size 
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to those at the high school level. The consistency of these results 
points to the possibility that the variability of sociometric results 
reflects real changes in sociometric preferences to a greater degree 
than it indicates random instability in the choice process. However, 
owing to the diverse procedures used in the various studies in this 
area, such a hypothesis must be viewed as highly tentative. 


STABILITY OF HIGH AND LOW SOCIOMETRIC 
STATUS POSITIONS 


The studies considered thus far have been concerned with the 
general stability of sociometric results. Although a relatively high 
degree of stability has been indicated, there is evidence that even 
greater stability occurs at the extreme sociometric status positions. 
In other words, stars, neglectees, and isolates tend to shift less in 
sociometric status than individuals in the average sociometric status 
categories. This is of special importance, since the positions of high 
and low status are of central concern to teachers and research 
workers alike. Developing the potential leadership abilities of 
highly chosen pupils and improving the acceptance of pupils with 
low status are common classroom endeavors, Likewise, research 
concerned with the personal and social correlates of sociometric 
status is generally directed toward the positions of leadership and 
isolation. Thus, the stability of high and low sociometric status 
positions has practical significance for both groups. 

Thompson and Powell (43) studied the stability of stars and 
neglectees in four sixth-grade classes ranging in size from thirty- 
one to thirty-eight pupils. They reported that between 66 percent 
and 100 percent of the stars maintained the same sociometric posi- 
tion over one- and five-week intervals. The relative stability of the 
neglectees ranged from 59 percent to 90 percent for the same 
periods of time. In a similar study by Gronlund (19), the stability 
of high and low sociometric status positions was studied over a 
period of four months. Nine elementary school classrooms, from 
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grades four through six, were included in the study. High and low 
sociometric status positions were based on five sociometric choices 
for work companion. The high status group included those pupils 
receiving nine or more choices (stars). The pupils in the low 
status group received one choice (neglectees) or none (isolates). 
The four-month stability was 60 percent for the high status group 
and 67 percent for the low status group. Further calculation indi- 
cated that an average of 80 percent of the pupils in both groups 
remained in the same sociometric category, or one choice removed 
from it, over the four-month interval. Apparently, shifts in socio- 
metric status are relatively rare at the extreme sociometric status 
positions. This would tend to indicate that the high and low socio- 
metric status positions are more stable than those in the average 
sociometric categories and thus can be used with greater confi- 
dence. 


STABILITY OF SOCIOMETRIC STRUCTURE 


Although it is difficult to obtain direct evidence on the stability 
of sociometric structure, an analysis of the stability of choices given 
by individuals and the stability of mutual choices between indi- 
viduals provides some clues. The choices given determine the 
pattern of interaction, and mutual choices form the basis of socio- 
metric structure, As indicated previously, the choices given to 
others might vary considerably even though the sociometric status 
of individuals is fairly constant. Likewise, mutual relations could 
change without changing the extent to which individuals were 
accepted by the group. In this section, then, we are concerned with 
the stability of the social relations of group members rather than 
with the stability of their degree of acceptance or rejection by the 
group. 

CHOICES GIVEN. The stability of choices given by 238 pupils 
in grades one through six was reported by Criswell (13). She 
allotted two choices for seating companion and noted the varia- 
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bility of the choices given after a six-week interval. On the second 
test 59 percent of the choices given were the same as those given 
on the first test. She reported that 38 percent of the pupils made 
no changes in their choices, 42 percent made one change, and 20 
percent changed both of their choices. Fewer changes occurred in 
the first choice than in the second. At that level 69 percent of the 
choices remained the same, while only 49 percent of the second 
choices were the same after six weeks. This decline in the stability 
of sociometric choices given, as the choice level decreases has also 
been noted in other studies (5, 19, 32, 36). Over a period of four 
months, the average stability of the various choice levels has been 
reported as follows, for two investigations at the elementary school 


level: 
Gronlund (19) Bjerstedt (5) 
First choice 72% 82% 
Second choice 59% 72% 
Third choice 52% 68% 
Fourth choice 45% 50% 
Fifth choice 38% foe 


These findings indicate that the first several choices have a 
relatively high degree of stability. However, as the choice level 
decreases, the social relations become less stable. The stability of 
the social structure, then, is dependent to a large degree on the 
choice level. Mutual choices and clique formations based on first 
choices can be expected to endure over relatively long periods of 
time. In contrast, much greater variability in social structure 
should be expected where choices at a lower level are involved. It 
should be noted, however, that although the sociometric structure 
is more variable with fourth and fifth choices, the use of five 
choices provides more stable sociometric status scores than the use 
of fewer choices (19). This is due to the greater spread of scores 
with the use of five choices. 

Two rather extensive studies by Horrocks and Thompson (24, 
42) indicate the relative stability of the choice process at the high 
school level. They requested 905 rural children and 969 urban 
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children, from the sixth to the twelfth grades, to indicate their 
three best friends. On the same test two weeks later, approximately 
60 percent of both groups chose the same persons as best friend. 
An increase in stability with increased age was noted in the results. 
For ages fifteen to eighteen in the urban group, between 60 per- 
cent and 90 percent of the pupils chose the same persons as best 
friend, This seems to reflect greater stability in the social structure 
among the older age groups. It should also be noted, however, that 
the stability of choices reported in these studies is not much higher 
than those reported at the elementary school level. This can proba- 
bly be accounted for by the fact that ‘‘near-sociometric’”’ procedures 
were used. Choice of best friends does not indicate as clear and 
uniform a basis for choice as would more definite criteria. Varia- 
tions in interpretations of the meaning of best friend would in all 
probability lower the stability of the results, Thus, they cannot be 
compared directly with the previous studies cited. Nevertheless, 
these studies do support the findings of other sociometric studies, 
by indicating a significant degree of stability in the choice process. 

MUTUAL CHOICES. Bonney’s (6) study of the stability of 
sociometric results over a three-year period included a study of the 
stability of mutual choices. For one-year intervals, from the second 
to the fifth grade, Bonney reported stability coefficients ranging 
between .41 and .49. Although these correlation coefficients indi- 
cate a significant degree of stability, they are considerably smaller 
than the coefficients of .67 to .84 which he reported for the sta- 
bility of sociometric status. Thus, the social structure tended to be 
more variable than: the social acceptance of individual group 
members. This is not surprising, in view of the observed variability 
in children’s relations with each other, The surprising thing is, 
however, that even after a period of one year a significant number 
of the mutual relationships existed. 

Variations in the social structure of children’s groups can be 
accounted for in part by the variability of specific aspects during 
group development. For example, changes in boy-girl relations 
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will contribute to variability in the choices given and will also 
reduce the stability of mutual relations among members of the 
same sex. In conjunction with this, choices between boys and girls 
are exploratory in nature and consequently tend to be very un- 
stable. In one study at the elementary school level (19), it was 
reported that only 24 percent of the boys’ choices of girls were the 
same after a four-month interval. The stability of girls’ choices of 
boys was even lower, with only 14 percent of the choices remaining 
the same over the four-month interval. Such extreme variability in 
one aspect of the group structure contributes disproportionately to 
variability in the general pattern of social relations. Despite these 
shifts in social relations, however, considerable stability of social 
structure has been indicated. 

In summary, sociometric status scores have a relatively high 
degree of stability over varying periods of time and at various age 
levels. The extremely high and low sociometric positions tend to 
be more stable than those in the average categories. When choices 
given and mutual choices are considered, it appears that the social 
structure of a group tends to be less stable than the sociometric 
status scores of its members. Thus, the degree of social acceptance 
an individual obtains in a group remains fairly constant, even 
though the source of the choices may vary somewhat. Whether 
considering sociometric status or sociometric structure, however, a 
significant degree of stability has been indicated in the numerous 
reliability studies. 


CONSISTENCY OF SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 
OVER DIFFERENT SITUATIONS 


Adaptations of the equivalent-forms method of determining 
reliability have also been applied to sociometric results. In general, 
the procedures and purposes in applying this method to socio- 
metric testing have varied somewhat from those traditionally used 
in psychological testing, Studies have investigated the extent to 
which sociometric status was consistent from one criterion to 
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another, from one group to another, and from one method of 
making responses to another. The major purpose of these studies 
has been to determine the extent to which sociometric status serves 
as a reliable index of an individual’s social acceptability, rather 
than to evaluate the general reliability of the technique itself. If 
an individual’s sociometric position remained approximately the 
same for different sociometric criteria, from one group to another, 
and from one method of making responses to another, then it 
could be concluded that a general factor of social acceptability 
was being measured. In contrast, if considerable variation in 
sociometric position was found under these conditions, it would 
indicate that sociometric status was dependent on the form of 
sociometric test used and the situation in which it was adminis- 
tered. The implication for studying the social adjustment of 
individuals is quite obvious. A general social acceptability factor 
would make it possible to predict what an individual’s social ac- 
ceptance is likely to be in different situations. 

The procedure for determining the consistency of sociometric 
status over different situations is similar in all studies. Two test 
forms are administered at approximately the same time and their 
results correlated. Where the results from different sociometric 
criteria are correlated, all other aspects of the test (i.e., directions, 
number of choices allotted, etc.) are kept equivalent. Where the 
results from different groups are correlated, the test form is usually 
identical for both groups. In comparing the different methods of 
making responses, the test forms are kept as equivalent as possible. 
This is usually difficult, since different types of responses require 
some modifications in the test form. 


CONSISTENCY OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 
OVER CRITERIA 


Several studies have indicated the extent to which the socio- 
metric status of individuals on one criterion is related to their 
sociometric status on other criteria. In general, the results have 
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shown a significant relationship between various pairs of criteria. 
Those individuals that are highly chosen on one criterion also tend 
to be highly chosen on other criteria, Likewise, those individuals 
that receive few or no sociometric choices on one criterion tend to 
maintain the same low sociometric status on other criteria. This 
tendency of individuals to maintain the same relative sociometric 
position from one criterion to another is greatest where general 
criteria are used and where the choice situations have some psycho- 
logical similarity. 

In a study of 632 boys and 626 girls at the sixth-grade level, 
Gronlund (18) determined the extent to which sociometric status 
was related on three sociometric criteria, Five sociometric choices 
were allotted for the choice of seating companions, work com- 
panions, and play companions, and the resulting sociometric status 
scores were correlated. The average correlation coefficients ranged 
from .76 to .86 for boys and from .76 to .89 for girls. The highest 
correlations were between the seating companion and work com- 
panion choices, for both sexes. The lowest correlations were 
between the play and work criteria. The relatively high degree of 
relationship indicated by these correlation coefficients points 
toward a general social acceptability factor operating in the choice 
process. It should be noted that five choices and general criteria 
were used in this study. 

Loeb (30) investigated the same problem using a number of 
sociometric criteria. A composite sociometric status score based on 
four criteria was correlated with another composite sociometric 
status score based on four different criteria, The resulting correla- 
tion coefficients ranged from .65 to .85 for twelve classes from the 
fourth to the eighth grades. Although larger correlation coefh- 
cients might be expected where several criteria are combined, the 
_ size of the coefficients was probably reduced by the fact that only 
one choice was allotted to some criteria and three to others. 
Despite these variations, the results are in substantial agreement 
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with the hypothesis that a general social acceptability factor is 
present in sociometric choosing. 

A comprehensive study in this area was conducted among 
Swedish school children by Bjerstedt (5). He administered a 
sociometric test to thirty classrooms from the third to the eighth 
grades. Correlation coefficients between sociometric status as a 
“work mate” and as a “friend” ranged from .67 to .92 for grades 
three through five and from .49 to .89 for grades six through eight. 
The average correlation coeflicients were .84 for the lower grades 
and .74 for the higher grades. This declining degree of relation- 
ship indicates a greater tendency on the part of older age groups 
to discriminate among criteria. Bronfenbrenner (11) noted a 
similar decline in relationship from fall to spring sociometric test- 
ing in elementary classrooms. The sociometric status of individuals 
tended to be more variable from one criterion to another during 
the spring testing. Apparently an increase in acquaintanceship, as 
well as increased age, leads to more discriminating sociometric 
responses. Thus, the influence of a general social acceptability 
factor in sociometric choosing would tend to be less pronounced in 
a mature group where the group members were well acquainted 
with each other. Even under these conditions, however, the socio- 
metric status of individuals remains fairly consistent from one 
criterion to another. 

In a girls dormitory, at the college level, Smucker (40) obtained 
a correlation of .64 between sociometric status based on choices 
of best friends and college representatives. Hackman and Moon 
(23) obtained similar results among college students for the 
choice of committee leader and fellow committee members. Corre- 
lations of sociometric status between the two criteria were .85 and 
.86 for two different classroom sections. Findings from similar 
studies of college students and adult groups were reviewed by 
Mouton, Blake, and Fruchter (33). The results were consistent in 
indicating that sociometric status on one sociometric criterion was 
significantly related to sociometric status on other sociometric 
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criteria. These findings lend support to the belief that a general 
factor of social acceptability is present in sociometric choices at all 
age levels. 

There is some evidence that specific criteria provide a less relia- 
ble index of social acceptability than general criteria. Kerr (28) 
administered a sociometric test, containing eight different criteria, 
to her fifth-grade class. Although no correlation coefficients were 
reported, an inspection of the distribution of choices on the various 
criteria indicate more variation in sociometric status among specific 
criteria than among general criteria. There was little variation in 
pupils’ sociometric status between the criteria of seating com- 
panion and work companion. However, choices of companions fot 
a cooking group provided quite different results. 

The variability of sociometric status among specific criteria is 
brought out clearly in a study by Wardlow and Greene (44). They 
requested thirty-seven high school girls to choose three associates 
for each of the following activities—review for a quiz, go on a 
wiener roast, and play basketball. Correlation coefficients between 
the sociometric status scores on the various criteria ranged from 
.31 to .61. The lowest relationship was found between reviewing 
for a quiz and playing basketball. It seems likely that knowledge 
and skill entered into the sociometric choices on these two criteria 
to a larger extent than did the factor of social acceptability. Similar 
results were obtained by Bonney (9) for ninety-nine sixth-grade 
pupils. The results of choices of play companion and choices of 
fellow-participants on a quiz program correlated .42. The criterion 
based on the quiz program clearly indicated the need for knowl- 
edge for successful participation. Apparently where specific criteria 
indicate the need for knowledge or skill the social acceptability 
factor is suppressed somewhat, in the choosing, in favor of success 
in the activity. Thus, situational factors contribute to the varia- 
bility of results from one specific criterion to another. Even on 
highly specific criteria, however, some overlap of sociometric 
status is present. 
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The consistency of sociometric status over criteria points toward 
the presence of a general social acceptability factor in the socio- 
metric results. This factor seems to be greatest where general 
sociometric criteria are used and lowest where specific skills and 
knowledge enter into the sociometric responses. The consistency of 
sociometric status over criteria also seems to decline slightly with 
an increase in age level and an increase in acquaintanceship among 
group members, Despite these variations, a general social accepta- 
bility factor appears to be present, to some degree, in all socio- 
metric choosing situations. 


CONSISTENCY, OF, SOCIOMETRIG STATUS 
OVER GROUPS 


Probably a more rigorous test of the extent to which sociometric 
status reflects a social acceptability factor is the degree to which it 
remains constant with changes in the membership of the group. If 
an individual’s sociometric status remained fairly constant from 
one group to another, a general social acceptability factor would 
be indicated. The difficulty, of course, is in obtaining sociometric 
results from different groups that can be compared. This problem 
has been handled in different ways by different investigators. How- 
ever, most studies have dealt with the constancy of sociometric 
status with variations in group membership rather than with the 
consistency of sociometric status from one group to another. 

Using a modified form of sociometric test, Laughlin (29) 
measured the sociometric status of 525 sixth-grade pupils and then 
administered the same test again the following year. Since the 
pupils were regrouped in the seventh grade, all of the pupils had 
some new classmates. The proportion of new class members 
ranged from 30 percent to 95 percent for individual pupils. With 
this variation in group membership, a correlation coefficient of 
55 was obtained between the two administrations of the test. It 
should be noted that in this study there was a one-year interval 
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between the tests. Thus, the correlation coefficient reflects the 
stability of sociometric status over different grade levels as well as 
its consistency over different group members. This is a rather 
severe test of the constancy of sociometric status. Although a 
significant degree of relationship was indicated, there is little 
doubt that a larger correlation coefficient would have resulted if 
the interval between tests had been shorter. 

A study by Gronlund and Whitney (21) compared pupils’ 
sociometric status within the classroom with their sociometric 
status among the entire school population. They had a total stu- 
dent body of 340 junior high school pupils in twelve homeroom 
classes name the 5 classmates they most preferred as seating com- 
panions. At the same time, the pupils were requested to name any 
five pupils 72 the entire junior high school that they most preferred 
as classmates the following year and as neighborhood play com- 
panions after school. On the first choosing situation, all choices 
went to pupils within the classrooms in which they were given. On 
the latter two choice situations, between 38 percent and 40 per- 
cent of the choices went to pupils outside of the classrooms in 
which they were given. Thus, choices on the latter two criteria 
permeated the entire junior high school. An average correlation 
coefficient of .72 was reported for the relation between pupils’ 
sociometric status as seating companion (within the classroom) 
and future classmate (throughout the school). The relation be- 
tween seating companion and neighborhood play companion was 
represented by an average correlation coefficient of .67. Thus, in 
both instances there was a significant relationship between pupils’ 
social acceptance in the classroom and their social acceptance 
throughout the school. 

A more detailed analysis of the sociometric results revealed that 
stars and neglectees in the classroom tended to maintain their 
same relative positions throughout the school. Pupils in the star 
category received an average of 11.3 choices as seating companion 
from their classmates. These same pupils received an average of 
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11.7 choices as future classmates and 9.5 choices as neighborhood 
play companions from the total school population. Approximately 
half of the choices on the latter two criteria came from pupils out- 
side of class. Thus, although approximately 50 percent of the 
choices changed, the average sociometric status of the stars re- 
mained fairly constant. A similar constancy of status was noted 
among the classroom neglectees. They received an average of 0.8 
of a choice in the classroom and an average of 1.8 choices as 
future classmates and 1.6 choices as neighborhood play com- 
panions in the school. Apparently their low sociometric status was 
general throughout the school and not restricted to the classroom 
situation. These findings indicate that sociometric status is a fairly 
reliable index of an individual’s general social acceptability where 
general sociometric criteria are used and five choices are allotted 
to each criterion. 

Studies at the college level also indicate constancy of socio- 
metric status with variation in group membership. Northway (37) 
measured the sociometric status of nineteen college students in a 
group of eighty and the following year determined their socio- 
metric status in a group of twenty-nine. When the rank order of 
the nineteen students appearing in both groups was correlated, a 
coefficient of .58 resulted. Thus, there was a tendency for the 
students to maintain the same relative degree of acceptance in 
different sized groups, despite the fact that there was a one-year 
interval between the tests. Similar findings were reported by 
Bonney (8), although his results were not reported in the form 
of correlation coefficients. He studied the constancy of sociometric 
ranks among college students, over successive semesters, for a two- 
year period. Classes ranged in size from twenty-one to thirty-six 
and an average of 88 percent of the students were new for the 
individuals studied. A total of seventy-two cases was studied 
during the two-year period. Over successive semesters, he noted 
average shifts in sociometric ranks ranging from 1.7 to 4.5. In 
general, then, the students tended to maintain their same relative 
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sociometric positions from semester to semester, even though the 
majority of the group membership was new. 

In a study by Bell and French (4) the variation in group mem- 
bership was experimentally controlled. They had twenty-five male 
college students, who were not acquainted with each other pre- 
viously, participate in six discussion groups of five men each. 
During each discussion session every student met with four dif- 
ferent students. At the close of each discussion session, the stu- 
dents were requested to rank the other four group members in 
terms of their preference for a discussion leader for another meet- 
ing. Sociometric status was determined for each member, for each 
group meeting, by averaging the ranks received. Thus, a measure 
of sociometric status in six different groups of completely new 
membership was obtained for each student. When the sociometric 
status of individuals in each group was correlated with their 
average status in the other five groups in which they participated, 
an average correlation coefficient of .75 was obtained. In other 
words, the acceptance of individuals as leaders remained fairly 
constant over the various groups, despite a complete change in 
membership. 

Studies in natural classroom settings as well as those under ex- 
perimentally controlled conditions both demonstrate the consist- 
ency of sociometric status with variations in group membership. 
These findings indicate the general nature of sociometric status 
and lend support to the belief that a general social acceptability 
factor is present in sociometric responses. 


CONSISTENCY OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS OVER 
DIFFERENT METHODS OF MAKING RESPONSES 


The traditional procedure for obtaining sociometric responses 
has been to request individuals to choose associates for some group 
activity or situation. The group members may be permitted an 
unlimited number of choices or they may be limited to a fixed num- 
ber of choices. Where a limited number of choices has been used, 
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they have generally varied from one to five in number with a three- 
limit choice being used most frequently. Several investigators have 
compared sociometric status scores based on these simple choice 
methods with those based on more complex procedures. The most 
common methods in this regard have been the paired-comparison 
method, the rank-order method, and the rating method. The main 
difference between these latter methods and the simple choice 
method is that they require individuals to respond to every group 
member rather than to a limited number of them. 

In using the paired-comparison method, all possible combina- 
tions of group members are placed in pairs and each individual 
checks the group member in each pair that he most prefers for the 
activity stated in the sociometric criterion. The rank-order method 
requires each individual to rank all group members on the basis of 
his preference for them as associates in the designated activity. The 
rating method requests each individual to rate each of the other 
group members, on a three-, five-, or seven-point scale, in terms of 
degree of preference for associating with them in some activity. 
It can readily be seen that these latter methods have the disadvan- 
tage of being more time consuming in the administration of the 
test and in the analysis of the results. However, they have generally 
been shown to provide extremely stable results (33, 46). In addi- 
tion, they provide a general measure of group acceptance, since an 
individual’s sociometric status is based on an average of individual 
responses from all group members. Thus, each of these methods 
provides a good criterion against which the simple choice method 
may be evaluated. 

Two studies reported on the intercorrelations among techniques 
where an unlimited number of choices was used with the simple 
choice method. A study at the elementary level, by Bjerstedt (5), 
indicated that sociometric status scores based on the simple choice 
method correlated .83 with the paired-comparison method, .85 
with the rank-order method, and .79 and .87 with two different 
rating methods. Similar results were reported by Eng and French 
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(15) for college students. They obtained correlation coefficients 
of .90 between the simple choice method and the paired-compari- 
son method, and .89 between the simple choice method and the 
rank-order method. It appears that where an unlimited number of 
choices is used, the simple choice method provides essentially the 
same results as the more complex methods of eliciting responses. 
Several studies have been concerned with the intercorrelations 
among techniques where a limited number of choices has been 
used with the simple choice method. In four sixth-grade classes, 
Witryol and Thompson (47) obtained correlation coefficients 
ranging from .41 to .89 between a three-limit choice method and 
the paired-comparison method. Ausubel, Schiff, and Gasser (1) 
compared sociometric status scores based on a three-limit choice 
method and a five-point rating method. For classrooms from the 
third to the twelfth grade, they reported correlation coefficients 
ranging between .29 and .73. Thompson and Powell (43) tre- 
ported similar results for the relation between a three-limit choice 
method and a seven-point rating method. Their correlation coef- 
ficients ranged from .47 to .71, for pupils in four sixth-grade 
classes. Although a fair degree of relationship is indicated in these 
studies, it should be noted that in each case the simple choice 
method limited the pupils to three choices. There is some evidence 
that a higher degree of relationship is obtained where a five-limit 
choice is used. Gronlund and Barnes (20) reported that correla- 
tions between the simple choice method and the rank-order method 
increased steadily as the choice limit was increased from two to 
five choices. At the two-choice limit a correlation of .77 was ob- 
tained while at the five-choice limit a correlation of .92 was 
obtained. Bjerstedt (5) noted a similar increase in relationship. He 
correlated sociometric status scores based on paired-comparison 
and rating scale results with those based on the simple choice 
method with varying choice limits. His correlation coefficients 
increased from .60 with a one-choice limit to .80 with a five-choice 
limit. The findings of Eng and French (15) also support the con- 
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clusion that a higher degree of relationship is obtained where a 
five-choice limit is used. They correlated sociometric results based 
on a two-choice limit and a five-choice limit with results based on 
the paired-comparison method and the rank-order method. Corre- 
lations of .54 and .55 were obtained with the two-choice limit and 
correlations of .73 and .74 were obtained with the five-choice limit. 
Thus, the simple choice method seems to provide results similar to 
those of the more complex methods, where at least five choices are 
allotted to each individual. 

Two studies have indicated that consistent sociometric status 
scores are obtained with a three-choice limit if both positive and 
negative choices are used, In both studies individuals were re- 
quested to indicate the three group members they most preferred 
and the three group members they least preferred for the socio- 
metric situation. Sociometric status scores were then calculated for 
each individual by subtracting the number of negative choices he 
received from the number of positive choices he received. Corre- 
lating these scores with the results of a five-point rating method, 
Justman and Wrightstone (27) obtained correlations ranging 
from .78 to .96 in five eighth-grade classes. Using the same three- 
choice limit for positive and negative choices Gronlund and Barnes 
(20) obtained an average correlation of .94 between these socio- 
metric status scores and results based on the total rank-order 
method, in fourteen college groups. Consequently, the three-choice 
limit provides essentially the same results as the more complex 
methods, where both positive and negative choices are used. 

The relatively high degree of relationship between sociometric 
status scores based on the simple choice method and those based 
on the more complex methods adds further support to the belief 
that a general social acceptability factor is present in the socio- 
metric responses. The method of making responses appears to 
have little influence on the amount of social acceptance individuals 
attain in a group, Although some of the more complex methods of 
obtaining responses may serve useful purposes in research studies, 
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the ease with which the simple choice method can be administered 
and scored would seem to favor its use in the classroom. Where a 
limited number of positive choices is used, research findings indi- 
cate that a five-choice limit will provide the most reliable socio- 
metric status scores. However, if both positive and negative choices 
are used a three-choice limit will provide equally reliable socio- 
metric results. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE RELIABILITY OF 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


In general, sociometric results have been shown to be reliable 
under a variety of conditions. Studies of internal consistency have 
indicated that an individual’s sociometric status is essentially the 
same from one-half of the group to the other. A fairly high degree 
of stability over varying periods of time has also been noted for 
sociometric status scores. Although sociometric structure tends to 
be less stable than sociometric status, it has also been shown to be 
fairly constant. The consistency of sociometric status from one 
situation to another has added further support to the reliability of 
sociometric results. 

Although the results of reliability studies are consistent in 
indicating the general reliability of sociometric results, variations 
in the degree of reliability reported may be noted. When these 
variations are analyzed from the viewpoint of factors influencing 
the reliability of sociometric results, several general factors stand 
out, Some of these factors appear as general trends over various 
time intervals and different age periods. Other factors are more 
specifically related to the testing procedures used. In addition to 
the factors evolving from an analysis of the reliability studies, 
several other factors which tend to influence the reliability of 
sociometric results may be identified. The neglect of these latter 
factors in most reliability studies probably also accounts for some 
of the variation in the reported results. 
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A consideration of the factors influencing the reliability of socio- 
metric results should assist in evaluating reliability studies. Such 
consideration should also develop an understanding of the situa- 
tions which provide the most reliable data. Equally important, 
these factors point toward the type of sociometric instrument 
which provides the most generally useful and reliable sociometric 
results. 


INE EOURNCE OFF TIME SEAN 


In general, the stability of sociometric results declines as the 
time span between tests is increased. Sociometric tests administered 
several days apart provide essentially the same results. After 
several weeks some shifts in sociometric status are noted and socio- 
metric results obtained several months apart show even greater 
variability. Although a significant degree of stability has been 
indicated over various time intervals, including a period of years, 
the stability of sociometric results can be expected to decline as 
the time interval between tests increases. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AGE OF GROUP MEMBERS 


Sociometric results tend to be less stable at the nursery school 
and kindergarten levels, with an increase in stability as the grade 
level increases. The greatest stability appears to be at the high 
school and college levels. Some of the instability at the elementary 
school level can probably be accounted for by the exploratory 
nature of cross-sex choices among preadolescent pupils. The 
general trend, toward increased stability with increased age, is 
not as clear-cut as that for time span, because of the diverse pro- 
cedures used by different investigators at different age levels. How- 
ever, where the same testing procedures have been used at different 
grade levels, a general increase in reliability from the lower to the 
higher grade levels has been noted. 
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INFLUENCE OF SOCIOMETRIC CRITERION 


The nature of the sociometric criterion has been shown to have 
a definite influence on the reliability of sociometric results. General 
criteria (i.e., seating companion) tend to provide the most stable 
results over various time intervals and are most closely related to 
other measures of social acceptability. The less stable and less 
general results obtained with specific criteria (i.e., someone to 
study arithmetic with) can probably be accounted for by the in- 
fluence of specific skills and other situational factors on the choice 
process. Thus, where sociometric results are based on general 
criteria, a more reliable measure of pupils’ social acceptability is 
obtained. 

Reliability studies have also shown that a composite sociometric 
status score, based on the results of a number of sociometric cri- 
teria, tends to be more stable than one based on a single criterion. 
In fact, the stability of such scores has been compared favorably 
with the stability of intelligence and achievement test results. 


INFLUENCE OF NUMBER OF 
SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES 


The number of sociometric choices allotted also influences the 
reliability of sociometric results. The most reliable results have 
generally been obtained where an unlimited number of choices 
was used with each criterion. However, certain choice limits have 
also been shown to provide a high degree of reliability. Where 
only positive choices were used, the five-choice limit produced the 
most reliable sociometric results, Consistently lower reliability was 
noted where fewer than five positive choices were allotted. Where 
both positive and negative choices were used the three-choice limit 
provided results comparable to those based on five positive choices. 
The reliability of sociometric results based on an unlimited number 
of choices, on five positive choices, and on three positive and three 
negative choices is so similar that the selection of which procedure 
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to use should be based on factors other than the slight variations 
in reliability. However, the use of fewer choices than these gener- 
ally results in less reliable sociometric results.* 


INFLUENCE OF ASPECT OF SOCIOMETRIC 
RESULTS STUDIED 


Various aspects of the sociometric results have shown different 
degrees of stability. In general, the choices given by individuals 
and the mutual choices between individuals tend to be less stable 
than the choices received by individuals. Thus, the social structure 
of the group has greater variability than the sociometric status of 
the individual group members. Reliability studies have also indi- 
cated that the extreme sociometric status positions are more stable 
than those in the central positions. The positions of leadership and 
isolation have shown a high degree of stability over varying 
periods of time and a high degree of consistency from one situa- 
tion to another. 


INFLUENCE OF ACQUAINTANCE SPAN 


Determining the influence of acquaintance span on the stability 
of sociometric results is difficult, since the extent of acquaintance 
is seldom indicated in studies of reliability, Although Barker (2) 
indicated that the sociometric choices of strangers had a three- 
month stability of .55, there is little doubt that some interaction 
among group members is necessary before the choice process 
stabilizes. Studies by Hunt and Solomon (25), and French (16) 
have indicated that this stabilizing process occurs during the fifth 
or sixth week after the group has been formed. The stability of 
sociometric results appears to increase up to this point and then to 
level off. Although individuals are not acquainted with all of the 
group members at the end of six weeks, acquaintance span seems 

1 The increase in reliability with an increase in the number of sociometric choices 


allotted, as well as the higher reliability for composites of several sociometric criteria, 
may be phenomena referrable to the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula. 
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to be unrelated to sociometric status after this point (17). Ap- 
parently, individuals in a new group achieve their normal ac- 
quaintance span by this time, and this in turn contributes to the 
stability of their sociometric choices. Nevertheless, variations in 
stability reported in the numerous reliability studies can probably 
be accounted for, in part, by differences in the time that the socio- 
metric test was administered to the group. Sociomettic results ob- 
tained early in the formation of a group would be expected to have 
less stability than those obtained after individuals had attained 
their normal acquaintance span. 


INFCUENCE, OF -CLASSROOM-PROGEDURES 


Another neglected factor in most reliability studies that would 
contribute to variation in the results is that of classroom proce- 
dures. Where group procedures are used and social adjustment is 
stressed, one would expect greater changes in the sociometric 
results than in the traditional, subject-centered classroom. This 
view is supported by the findings of Taylor (41). He compared 
the three-month stability of sociometric results obtained in a 
progressive classroom with those obtained in an arbitrarily selected 
classroom and a traditional classroom, The correlation coefficients 
were .66 for the progressive classroom, .89 for the arbitrarily 
selected classroom, and .90 for the traditional classroom. The 
progressive classroom was described as one where group proce- 
dures and group goals were dominant, and where special stress 
was placed on social adjustment. In such a progressive classroom, 
less stability would be expected in the sociometric results. This 
lower stability, however, would not necessarily indicate the un- 
reliability of the sociometric technique. It would tend to indicate 
that the sociometric test was measuring the actual changes which 
the group procedures had brought about. 

Since most reliability studies do not describe the classroom 
atmosphere in which the sociometric results were obtained, it is 
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difficult to determine the specific influence this factor had on the 
reported results. However, it probably accounts for some of the 
variations in reliability reported by different investigators, For 
example, the comparatively low stability coefficients reported by 
Bronfenbrenner (11) were based on sociometric results obtained 
from a progressive laboratory school, where group work was 
stressed and special attempts were made to improve sociometric 
status and structure. In such a situation, stability coefficients more 
aptly indicate the extent to which sociometric results are resistant 
to efforts toward change than the extent to which the sociometric 
results are reliable. 


SUMMARY 


The reliability of sociometric results has generally been deter- 
mined by applying the traditional procedures used in psychological 
testing. These procedures are used to determine the consistency of 
the results under various conditions. When applied to sociometric 
testing, the procedures include measures of the internal consistency 
of the results, measures of the stability of the results over varying 
periods of time, and measures of the consistency of the results over 
various situations. Perfect consistency in these areas is neither 
expected nor desirable in sociometric testing, owing to the dynamic 
nature of social relations. However, where sociometric results are 
used as a basis for studying the social adjustment of individuals 
and the social structure of groups, a certain degree of consistency 
of results is necessary. Thus, although the traditional methods of 
determining reliability have their limitations when applied to 
sociometric testing, they do provide valuable information concern- 
ing the degree of consistency that can be expected in sociometric 
results, 

Studies of the internal consistency of sociometric results have 
reported generally high reliability coefficients. This indicates that 
an individual’s sociometric status remains fairly consistent from 
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one-half of the group to the other. Although this may provide 
some implications concerning an individual’s general acceptance 
by the group, this method of measuring reliability has limited 
value for studying the status, structure, or development of groups. 

Studies of the stability of sociometric results have indicated a 
significant degree of stability over varying periods of time, for all 
age levels from the nursery school through the college level. The 
lowest stability coefficients were reported at the nursery school 
level and where the time interval between test and retest was 
longest. However, the stability of sociometric status scores, for 
elementary school pupils, was reported to be similar to the stability 
of intelligence and achievement test results over a one-year inter- 
val. 

In general, the choices given by individuals and the mutual 
choices between individuals tended to be less stable than the 
choices received by individuals, It was also noted that the extreme 
sociometric status positions were more stable than those of the 
average positions. Despite these variations, however, a significant 
degree of stability was indicated for all aspects of the sociometric 
results. 

A relatively high degree of consistency of sociometric status was 
noted over different situations. In general, sociometric status on 
one criterion was closely related to sociometric status on other 
criteria; sociometric status tended to be consistent in groups of 
varying membership; and sociometric status remained fairly con- 
sistent from one measuring technique to another. The reported 
consistency of sociometric status over different situations points 
toward a general social acceptability factor operating in the choice 
process. 

An analysis of the various reliability studies indicated a number 
of factors influencing the reliability of sociometric results, These 
may be stated in terms of the following generalizations. 


1. The stability of sociometric results tends to decline as the time 
span between tests is increased. 
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. There is a tendency for the stability of sociometric results to in- 
crease as the age of the group members increases. 

. Sociometric status scores based on general criteria tend to be more 
stable and more consistent over various situations than those based 
on specific criteria. 

. Composite sociometric status scores based on several sociometric 
criteria tend to be more stable than sociometric status scores based 
on a single sociometric criterion. 

. The use of an unlimited number of sociometric choices, five posi- 
tive choices, and three positive and three negative choices tends to 
provide similar sociometric results. The use of fewer choices pro- 
vides less reliable sociometric results. 

. The social structure of a group tends to be less stable than the 
sociometric status of the individual group members. 

. The sociometric positions of leadership and isolation tend to be 
more stable and more consistent over various situations than those 
in the average sociometric categories. 


In addition to these general trends noted in the reliability 
studies, two other factors were discussed in terms of their possible 
influence on the reliability of sociometric results. One was that of 
acquaintance span and the other that of classroom procedures. In 


general it was indicated that less stable sociometric results would 


be obtained in newly formed groups and in classrooms where flexi- 
ble group procedures were used. It was further pointed out that 
although these factors were neglected in most reliability studies, 
they probably account for some of the variation in the reported 


results. 
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C RUA Se Ean © 
VALIDITY 
OF SOCIOMETRIC 


RESULTS 


An evaluation of the validity of sociometric results is an ex- 
tremely complex process. This is partly due to the fact that the 
traditional concept of validity is difficult to apply to sociometric 
testing. Traditionally, the validity of a measuring instrument 
refers to the degree to which it measures what it is supposed to 
measure. When this concept of validity is applied to intelligence 
and achievement testing, the characteristics to be measured can be 
explicitly defined and, at least generally, agreed upon. However, 
in the area of sociometric testing there is little agreement as to 
what the sociometric technique is supposed to measure. Some 
sociometrists hold the viewpoint that the sociometric test is sup- 
posed to measure choice behavior and, therefore, is valid by defini- 
tion (27, 44). This concept of validity implies that the proper 
construction and administration of the sociometric test will assure 
valid responses and that further validation of the results is un- 
necessary. Although such a limited concept simplifies the problem 
of determining validity, it also restricts the interpretation of the 
results, 

In contrast to this limited interpretation of validity, other in- 
vestigators have evaluated the validity of sociometric results by 
relating them to a host of psychological and sociological variables 
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(34, 38). This concept of validity implies that the sociometric test 
should measure meaningful variables of psychological and socio- 
logical interest. Which variables should be related to socitometric 
results, however, has not been clearly determined. Therefore, any 
evaluation of the validity of sociometric results must be, more or 
less, arbitrarily restricted to those variables which appear to have 
some logical relevance. 

For the purposes of this chapter the validity of sociometric 
results will be evaluated by comparing them with the observed 
behavior of individuals, with teachers’ judgments of pupils’ social 
acceptance, with other measures of social adjustment, and with 
measures of personal adjustment. These criteria of validity seem 
to have logical relevance for sociometric results, although their 
limitations are also apparent. For example, the desired associations 
of individuals should be reflected to some degree in their actual 
associations. Thus, observations of social relations and judgments 
of social acceptance should provide results somewhat similar to 
sociometric results. If the results were completely different, it 
would be necessary to conclude that sociometric choices were not 
valid measures of desired associations or that desired and actual 
associations were unrelated. In either case sociometric results 
would have little practical meaning. On the other hand, however, 
it is not expected that observations and judgments of actual 
behavior will be perfectly correlated with sociometric results. An 
individual’s actual associations are influenced by environmental 
limitations, personal inhibitions, lack of reciprocal feeling on the 
part of desired associates, and other related factors, as much as 
they are by his preferences. Thus, actual associations can be ex- 
pected to show some variation from the desired associations indi- 
cated in sociometric choices. An additional limitation, of course, 
is the fact that observations and judgments of individuals are not 
completely reliable measures of actual behavior. 

Similar advantages and limitations can be noted for the criteria 
of social and personal adjustment. Although a relationship be- 
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tween sociometric results and these two variables can logically be 
expected, the traditional measures of social and personal adjust- 
ment are not themselves completely reliable and valid. In addition, 
it is not expected that a perfect relationship exists between various 
aspects of social and personal adjustment. 

Despite these limitations, however, the relationship between 
sociometric results and these criteria should indicate the degree to 
which sociometric results are valid for evaluating the general 
social and personal effectiveness of individuals. 


SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR 


A number of studies have been concerned with the relationship 
between the results of sociometric choosing and observations of 
the actual behavior of group members. Behavior observations were 
generally controlled and based on samples of behavior obtained 
at various times. Although the majority of these studies were 
conducted among elementary school children, a few of them were 
concerned with older age groups. 

Biehler (4) conducted a unique study at the kindergarten 
level. The twenty-five children participating in this study indicated 
their preferences for play companions by selecting pictures of their 
friends’ heads and placing them on stick men organized into play 
groups of five, three, and two, Each child was instructed to place 
his own picture on one of the stick men first, and then to place 
the pictures of the other children, who should be in the play 
groups, on the remaining stick men. Variations in the size of the 
groups of stick men, of course, enabled the investigator to deter- 
mine the degree of preference toward selected play companions. 
Observations made during two play sessions were used to identify 
the most frequent play companions of each child in actual play 
situations. A comparison of the sociometric choices with the be- 
havior observations indicated close agreement for the children’s 
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first choice. Between 72 percent and 76 percent (for the two 
sessions) of the children’s chosen play companions were the same 
as their actual play companions, when only the first choice was 
considered. Lower levels of choice revealed no clear relationships. 
These findings are in harmony with the fact that children at this 
age level make little discrimination beyond the first choice. 

In studies at the first- and second-grade level, Bonney and 
Powell (8, 10) systematically observed the behavior of children 
with high and low sociometric status. In both studies, the original 
subjects included five classrooms of pupils. Sociometric status was 
determined by using an unlimited number of choices for work 
companion and play companion. Pupils whose sociometric status 
was in the top fourth of the group on both criteria were placed in 
the high status group. Those in the lowest fourth of the group on 
both criteria were placed in the low status group. Each child in the 
high and low status groups was observed between eighteen and 
twenty times, for periods ranging from five to ten minutes. These 
behavior samples were systematically obtained by time-sampling 
methods. At the first-grade level, observations were obtained in 
both play and classroom situations. However, at the second-grade 
level observations were restricted to free play situations, At both 
grade levels, twenty-five different behavior categories were used 
to aid in the observations. These categories were limited to ele- 
ments of social behavior that could be objectively observed. The 
purpose of both studies was to determine how the social behavior 
of sociometrically high and sociometrically low children differed. 

At the first-grade level, there was a significant difference be- 
tween children of high and low sociometric status in five areas of 
social behavior. Those children with high sociometric status more 
frequently conformed to classroom requirements, smiled more 
often, participated more frequently in codperative group activity, 
made more voluntary contributions to the group, and associated 
with more children during free play and activity periods. In 
general, these findings indicate that the highly chosen children 
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were more active and flexible in their social relations than were 
those children with low sociometric status. 

Similar results were reported for the second-grade level, al- 
though specific social behaviors varied due to the restriction of 
observations to free play situations. Children with high sociometric 
status were observed to talk more frequently, to laugh and giggle 
more, to participate more frequently in cooperative group activity, 
and to play with other children more frequently. Thus, as with the 
first-grade children, those pupils with high sociometric status 
tended to be more socially active and to have more social relations 
with a larger number of children than those pupils with low socio- 
metric status. 

In a fourth-grade classroom, Byrd (12) structured a situation 
so that he could directly relate sociometric choices to “real life” 
choices. He had twenty-seven pupils in a classroom write down the 
classmates they most preferred as fellow-actors in a classroom 
play. Over a two-month period, following the sociometric test, he 
had each pupil openly choose several classmates and put on an un- 
rehearsed play. Following the “real life’ choices, which were put 
into actual practice, he again administered the same sociometric 
test. The number of choices pupils recetved on each sociometric 
test was correlated with the number of choices they received for 
the actual play situation. Correlation coefhicients of .76 and .80 
were obtained, indicating a relatively high degree of relationship 
between sociometric choices and “‘real life” choices.’ 

In a camp setting, Newstetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb (39) 
compared the sociometric choices of thirty adolescent boys with the 
behavior observations of six camp counselors. The boys’ socio- 
metric status, based on five choices for tent mate, correlated .76 
with the counselors’ ratings of the boys’ camp acceptance, Al- 


1 The correlation coefficients reported in this and the following chapter are dif- 
ficult to interpret precisely because they have not been corrected for the unreliability 
in the sets of measures correlated. The true correlations, determined by correcting 
for attenuation, would be higher than the obtained correlation coefficients reported 
here. 
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though the counselors’ ratings were based on both observed and 
inferred instances of actual association, this correlation coefficient 
indicates substantial agreement between choice behavior and 
actual behavior. 

At the college level, Gibb (18) investigated the relation be- 
tween sociometric status and observations of actual leadership 
shown in groups. In ten groups of ten college students, sociometric 
status was determined on the basis of choices for future work 
companions, best friends in the group, and the most influential 
group members. When sociometric status on each of these criteria 
was correlated with leadership ratings by observers, coefficients 
ranging from .42 to .45 were obtained. Somewhat similar results 
reported in other studies, at the college and adult levels, were 
reviewed by Mouton, Blake and Fruchter (38). They generally 
indicated low positive relationships between sociometric status 
and leadership ratings. These results are not directly comparable 
to those studies relating choice behavior to actual behavior, since 
the behavior observations were limited to leadership character- 
istics. Nevertheless, the consistently low degree of relationship 
reported indicates that high sociometric status is not closely related 
to actual leadership performance at these age levels. 

In general, and especially at the elementary school level, choice 
behavior has been shown to be significantly related to observed 
behavior. Thus, sociometric preferences have shown considerable 
overlap with actual associations, and pupils with high sociometric 
status have been distinguished from those with low sociometric 
status by significant social behaviors. These findings, although 
based on a limited number of subjects, tend to indicate that socio- 
metric results do have meaning in terms of actual behavior. How- 
ever, the differences between sociometric results and observed be- 
havior indicate that these two methods are evaluating different 
aspects of social behavior and cannot be directly equated. Al- 
though the evidence is meager, there is also some indication that 
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the relationship between choice behavior and actual behavior may 
be lower among older age groups. 


SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS AND 
TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS 


This method of evaluating the validity of sociometric results is 
somewhat similar to the previous method. However, important 
differences may be noted. Instead of using controlled observations 
of actual behavior, teachers are requested to predict the relative 
social acceptance of their pupils, and these judgments are then 
compared with the results of a sociometric test. The teachers, of 
course, make their judgments before they see any sociometric 
results on their pupils. Using teachers’ judgments as a criterion of 
validity assumes that teachers have had ample opportunity to know 
their pupils, that the characteristics of pupils’ social acceptance are 
observable, and that teachers’ judgments are reasonably accurate. 
The first assumption is usually met by obtaining the teachers’ 
judgments toward the end of the school semester or school year. 
However, the last two assumptions cause some difficulty. The 
external group structure, upon which the teachers base their judg- 
ments, is not expected to be directly comparable to the internal 
structure revealed by the sociometric results. This is the same 
problem mentioned in the previous section—choice behavior can- 
not be directly equated with actual behavior. The other limitation 
is the great variability among teachers in their ability to make 
such judgments accurately. Nevertheless, the degree to which 
teachers’ judgments of pupils’ social acceptance are related to the 
results of a sociometric test should indicate the extent to which the 
sociometric test is measuring aspects of social behavior which are 
meaningful to experienced observers. 

Several rather extensive investigations have been conducted in 
this area. Probably the most extensive is one conducted by Gage, 
Leavitt, and Stone (17). They compared the judgments of 103 
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teachers, in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade classes, with the results 
of a sociometric test administered to their pupils. In the socio- 
metric test, the pupils were requested to choose the five children 
in their room whom they would most prefer as classmates if the 
class were divided into two groups. The teachers made their judg- 
ments by predicting which five children each pupil would choose. 
The relationship between the sociometric results and the teachers’ 
judgments was determined, for each teacher, by correlating the 
number of choices each pupil received on the sociometric test with 
the number of choices the teacher predicted each pupil would 
receive, An average correlation coefficient of .48 was obtained for 
the 103 teachers. This finding shows a fair degree of relationship 
between teachers’ judgments and pupils’ choices, but allows for 
considerable variation between the two measures, It would seem 
that the teachers’ task in this study was an especially difficult one, 
since they were asked to predict the exact choices each pupil would 
make. 

In several other studies the teachers were requested to rank 
their pupils in the order in which they thought the pupils were 
accepted by their classmates, rather than to predict the exact re- 
sponses of the pupils. In these studies, the relationship between 
the teachers’ judgments and the sociometric results was determined 
by correlating the teachers’ rank-order predictions of their pupils’ 
acceptance with the pupils’ actual rankings, based on the number 
of sociometric choices each pupil received. Using this procedure, 
Gronlund (21) obtained an average correlation coefficient of .60 
for forty sixth-grade teachers’ judgments on three different socio- 
metric criteria. The accuracy of the teachers’ judgments was found 
to be similar on all three of the criteria. Their judgments of the 
pupils’ acceptance as seating companion correlated .62 with the 
sociometric results. For the criteria of work companion and play 
companion the correlations were .61 and .55, respectively. These 
correlation coefficients are fairly standard for the degree of rela- 
tionship between teachers’ judgments of pupils’ social acceptance 
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and the results of a sociometric test. Almost identical results were 
reported in several other studies (22, 23, 25). In all of these latter 
studies, the average correlation coefficients were approximately 
.60. In one of the studies (25), the degree of relationship between 
the teachers’ judgments of pupils’ social acceptance and the socio- 
metric results was comparable to the relationship between the 
teachers’ judgments of intelligence and the results of an intelli- 
gence test. 

These findings, that there is fairly close agreement between 
teachers’ judgments and pupils’ choices on a sociometric test, 
indicate that the sociometric test is measuring significant aspects of 
social behavior that are at least partially apparent to the classroom 
teacher. However, the fact that there is some variation between 
the social relations perceived by the teacher and those measured 
by the sociometric test should caution the teacher against sole 
dependence on classroom observations. It has been noted that 
teachers tend to overrate those pupils whom they themselves most 
prefer, those pupils holding student leadership positions, and those 
pupils who conform most closely to the classroom routine. In 
contrast, they tend to underrate those pupils whom they least 
prefer and those pupils who do not adjust readily to classroom 
activities, Apparently the feelings and behavior expectations of 
teachers bias their judgments of pupils’ social acceptance in the 
classroom. This would tend to suggest that teachers’ judgments of 
pupils’ social relations should be used as a supplement to socio- 
metric results, rather than as a replacement for them. 


SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS AND OTHER MEASURES 
OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


The sociometric test is frequently used as a direct measure of 
social adjustment. When used for this purpose, social adjustment 
is defined as the extent to which individuals are accepted by their 
peers. Thus, an individual who is highly chosen on a sociometric 
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test is considered to be well accepted by his peers and, therefore, 
to have good social adjustment. In contrast, an individual who 
receives few or no choices on a sociometric test is considered to 
have low acceptance among his peers and, therefore, to have poor 
social adjustment. Since it has been shown that an individual’s 
sociometric status is fairly consistent from one sociometric criterion 
to another and from one group to another, this interpretation of 
sociometric results is valid within the limits to which generaliza- 
tion from one sociometric situation to another is possible and 
within the limits of the above definition. However, the extent to 
which the sociometric test provides a more general indication of 
social adjustment must be evaluated in terms of the relationship 
between sociometric results and other measures of social adjust- 
ment. For this purpose sociometric results have generally been 
compared with ratings of social adjustment by adults, measures of 
pupils’ reputation among their peers, and evidence of problems of 
social adjustment. 


ADULT RATINGS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Studies using ratings of social adjustment by adults are difficult 
to equate, since different procedures were used in different studies 
and the aspects of social adjustment rated were not uniform from 
one study to another. In general, however, the studies are in sub- 
stantial agreement concerning the relationship between the socio- 
metric status of individuals’ and adults’ ratings of their social 
adjustment. Individuals who are highly selected on a sociometric 
test tend to be rated highly on socially effective behavior character- 
istics and have been noted to make more satisfactory adjustments 
to their social environment. In contrast, those individuals who are 
isolated or rejected by their peers have been generally character- 
ized as possessing socially undesirable behavior characteristics and 
as exhibiting adjustment difficulties in the social sphere. 

Olson (43) compared the behavior descriptions of teachers with 
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pupils’ sociometric status scores in ten classrooms at the ele- 
mentary school level. Those children receiving the largest number 
of choices were described most frequently as being dependable, 
well adjusted, friendly, quiet, and good-natured; while those 
receiving the fewest choices were described as being shy, bossy, 
sulky, conduct problems, ill, or new to class. Although there was, 
naturally, some overlapping in the descriptions of pupils in the 
two groups, the characterizations of pupils with high and low 
sociometric status clearly indicated a difference in social adjust- 
ment. 

In an intensive study of five pupils with high sociometric status 
and five pupils with low sociometric status, at the elementary 
school level, Bonney (7) obtained results somewhat similar to 
those reported by Olson. In general, the highly chosen pupils were 
characterized by greater conformity and group identification, 
greater emotional stability and control, more social aggressiveness, 
greater dependability, and more frequent behavior indicating 
attitudes of friendliness, codperativeness, and good will toward 
others. As in Olson’s study, however, considerable overlap in indi- 
vidual characteristics was noted. It was only when the total adjust- 
ment pattern was considered that the highly chosen pupils were 
clearly superior in adjustment to the pupils with low sociometric 
status, 

A comprehensive study in this area, at the adolescent level, was 
conducted by Jennings (27). She analyzed the behavior descrip- 
tions house mothers made of 124 adolescent girls living in a New 
York training school for girls. When these behavior descriptions 
were compared with the results of a sociometric test, significant 
differences were noted between those girls who were highly chosen 
on the sociometric test and those girls who were under-chosen. The 
highly chosen girls were described most frequently as being co- 
operative, having an even disposition, displaying initiative, and 
exhibiting behavior which contributed to the harmony and effec- 
tiveness of group living. In contrast, the under-chosen girls were 
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characterized by socially disagreeable behavior characteristics, The 
house mothers indicated that they most frequently exhibited quar- 
relsome, complaining, nervous, aggressive, domineering, and at- 
tention-seeking behavior. In addition, the under-chosen were most 
frequently described as interfering with the activities of the group. 
Thus, even in a training school for girls, individuals with high 
sociometric status can be distinguished from those with low socio- 
metric status by the social behaviors they exhibit in their social 
relations. Since all of the girls were sent to the training school by 
the New York State Courts, behavior indicating lack of conformity 
might be expected to be more closely related to high peer accept- 
ance. However, the behavior descriptions most characteristic of 
the highly chosen girls are generally considered to be social assets 
which contribute to effective social adjustment. 

A rather unusual study by Schoeppe and Havighurst (50) 
indicated the extent to which acceptance by peers was related to 
the achievement of other developmental tasks. They made an 
intensive study of fifteen boys and fifteen girls, at the ages of ten, 
thirteen, and sixteen, with information based on thirty-two dif- 
ferent measures of adjustment, including sociometric results. On 
the basis of these data, eight or more research staff members rated 
each subject on a ten-point scale in terms of the extent to which 
each subject was achieving various developmental tasks, The 
developmental tasks included: (1) learning an appropriate sex 
role; (2) achieving emotional independence of parents and other 
adults; (3) developing conscience, morality, and a set of values; 
(4) getting along with age mates; and (5) developing intellectual 
skills. The extent to which the subjects had established good peer 
relations was found to correlate significantly with adjustment on 
the other developmental tasks, at all age levels. The correlation 
coefficients for age ten ranged from .57 to .83; for age thirteen 
they ranged from .64 to .82; and for age sixteen they ranged from 
.63 to .78. These correlations between the establishment of good 
peer relations and adjustment on the other developmental tasks 
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indicate a rather close relationship between peer acceptance and 
general social development. Although a limited number of sub- 
jects was included in the study, the intensity with which they were 
studied and the consistency of the results over the various age 
levels add significance to the findings. 

Studies at the college level also indicate better social adjustment 
for those individuals who are highly chosen on a sociometric test. 
Bonney, Hoblit, and Dreyer (9) compared the sociometric status 
of men in a college dormitory with the behavior descriptions of 
resident counselors. Those with high sociometric status were 
described as having a sincere and objective interest in others, being 
considerate of others while they were studying, reflecting an atti- 
tude of self-respect and self-confidence in their social relations, 
and participating actively in the more mature and socially ap- 
proved forms of group activities. In contrast, those men who were 
rejected on the sociometric test were characterized by ego-centric 
attitudes, attention-demanding and dominating behavior, dis- 
paraging attitudes toward the opposite sex, occasional excessive 
drinking, and adroitness in escaping responsibility for antisocial 
acts. These characteristics of the social rejects are similar to those 
reported by Kidd (29) in another dormitory study. He reported 
that the men who were rejected on a sociometric test were most 
frequently described as being domineering, belligerent, noisy, and 
exhibiting other types of attention-seeking and generally incon- 
siderate behavior. 

At all age levels from the elementary school through college, 
individuals with high sociometric status have shown superior social 
adjustment on the basis of adults’ ratings of their social behavior. 
It should be noted that specific traits such as aggressiveness and a 
high level of verbal response are not the important variables that 
determine whether or not a person achieves high status on a socio- 
metric test. The important factor seems to be whether the behavior 
contributes to the harmony and effectiveness of social living or 
whether it interferes with social interaction. The socially approved 
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behaviors, characteristic of highly chosen individuals, indicate a 
sensitivity to the feelings and needs of others, while the behavior 
of individuals with low sociometric status can generally be charac- 
terized as self-centered behavior which is inconsiderate of the 
feelings and needs of others. 

It should also be noted that although highly chosen mba ieluals 
are described most frequently as possessing social assets which 
contribute to social adjustment, the specific social behaviors of 
individuals show considerable variation. Any attempt to equate 
high sociometric status with specific social responses overlooks the 
general behavior pattern which elicits positive feelings of attrac- 
tion from others. Thus, individuals with high and low sociometric 
status cannot be distinguished on the basis of specific social be- 
haviors. However, when the total behavior pattern of individuals 
is considered, sociometric results provide an indication of the 
general level of social adjustment attained by them. 


MEASURES OF PUPILS’ REPUTATION AMONG 
Roeih PEERS 


Another means of evaluating the social adjustment of indi- 
viduals is that of determining the reputation they hold among 
their peers. If sociometric results have implications for social 
adjustment, it should be possible to distinguish between indi- 
viduals with high and low sociometric status in terms of how they 
are perceived by their fellow group members. Reputation among 
peers is usually determined by a “guess who” test. This technique 
requires individuals to identify those group members who best fit 
each of a series of behavior descriptions. The behavior descriptions 
include both positive and negative characteristics. Thus, reputation 
is measured in terms of both social assets and social liabilities. The 
number of mentions an individual receives on each of the behavior 
descriptions serves as a measure of his reputation among his peers. 

There are two common criticisms concerning the use of reputa- 
tion measures as a means of evaluating adjustment. One is that 
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reputation measures are based on the perceptions of others and, 
therefore, do not provide an objective measure of an individual’s 
behavior characteristics. The other is that a “halo effect’ operates 
in the responses on reputation measures. In other words, if an 
individual is rated high on one socially desirable characteristic, he 
tends to be rated high on other socially desirable characteristics. 
Although both of these criticisms have merit, the reputation an 
individual holds among his peers has direct implication for his 
social adjustment. If he is perceived as possessing certain socially 
desirable characteristics, his social adjustment will be enhanced, 
whether or not some independent measure indicates that these 
characteristics are actually present. Likewise, if a few socially 
desirable characteristics cause an individual to be viewed in a 
generally favorable light, this ‘‘halo effect’ will contribute to his 
reputation and, thereby, to his social adjustment. Thus, although 
reputation measures have their shortcomings as objective measures 
of personality characteristics, they do provide information concern- 
ing the general level of social adjustment individuals have attained 
among their peers. 

Sociometric results have been compared to the results of reputa- 
tion measures at various grade levels. Although variations in the 
specific characteristics included in the “guess who” forms make it 
impossible to equate the results from one grade level to another, 
some similarity in descriptive characteristics will be noted. This is 
due to the fact that most “‘guess who” forms are modified versions 
of one originally used by Tryon (55) in her study of children’s 
reputations among their peers. 

Bonney (6) reported significant differences between fourth- 
grade pupils with high and low sociometric status on a number 
of behavior characteristics. Pupils with high sociometric status 
were found to be significantly superior on both personal and social 
behavior descriptions. They were characterized most frequently 
by their peers as being tidy, good-looking, happy, friendly, and 
cheerful. In their social relations they were described as being 
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enthusiastic, daring, active in recitations, at ease with adults, 
welcomed by other class members, and as exhibiting leadership in 
groups. Thus, the pupils who were highly chosen on the socio- 
metric test were perceived by their classmates as possessing socially 
admired qualities which contribute to effective social interaction. 

Kuhlen and Lee (32) conducted a study, similar to Bonney’s, at 
the sixth-, ninth-, and twelfth-grade levels and reported similar 
results. Although there was some change in characteristics from 
one grade level to another, those pupils with high sociometric status 
were characterized more frequently as being good-looking, popu- 
lar, happy, friendly, cheerful, and enthusiastic. In addition, they 
were noted to enjoy jokes and to initiate games and other activities 
more frequently than pupils with low sociometric status. Using 
twenty-one classrooms at the sixth- and seventh-grade levels, 
Laughlin (33) correlated sociometric results with the behavior 
descriptions of peers and found the same behavior characteristics 
related to high sociometric status. 

Gronlund and Anderson (24) compared the characteristics of 
socially accepted, socially rejected and socially neglected pupils 
in a junior high school population. The socially accepted pupils 
were those who received the largest number of acceptance choices 
on the sociometric test; the socially rejected were those who re- 
ceived the largest number of rejection choices; and the socially 
neglected were those who received the smallest number of both 
acceptance and rejection choices. There were twenty pupils in each 
category, out of a total population of 158. 

When these three groups were compared on the basis of re- 
sponses to a “guess who” form, important differences were noted. 
The socially accepted pupils were generally characterized as 
possessing socially desirable behavior characteristics similar to 
those reported in the above studies. Specific characteristics such as 
good looks, tidiness, friendliness, likeableness, enthusiasm, cheer- 
fulness, initiative, and sense of humor stood high on the list. In 
contrast, the socially rejected pupils were not only overlooked on 
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these positive characteristics, but they were also frequently de- 
scribed as possessing the opposite attributes. Thus, they were 
characterized by their peers as being mot good-looking, untidy, 
not likeable, restless, and talkative. The socially neglected pupils 
tended to be overlooked on the “guess who’ form, receiving 
relatively few mentions on either positive or negative characteris- 
tics. The few mentions they did receive indicated that they were 
quiet and zot talkative. Apparently they were truly socially neg- 
lected by their peers. 

Sociometric results appear to be in close agreement with the 
reputation an individual holds among his peers. In general, pupils 
who are highly chosen on a sociometric test are perceived by their 
peers as possessing a pleasant, cheerful, and friendly appearance as 
well as socially effective aggressive tendencies. On the other hand, 
pupils with low sociometric status are either overlooked by their 
peers (socially neglected) or are perceived by them as possessing 
an unpleasant appearance and socially ineffective aggressive 
tendencies (socially rejected). Thus, sociometric results provide 
significant clues concerning the extent to which pupils are adjust- 
ing to their peers. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Several investigators have directed their attention toward the 
special problems of social adjustment encountered by individuals 
with low sociometric status. Although diverse aspects of adjust- 
ment have been considered in these studies, the results are interest- 
ing and generally pertinent to the validity of sociometric results. 

Northway (40) made an intensive clinical study of the behavior 
of twenty fifth- and sixth-grade children who were least often 
chosen on a sociometric test. On the basis of their behavior pat- 
terns, she classified them into three distinct groups. First there 
were the recessive children who wete described as being listless, 
with no inner drive or interest in their environment. They ap- 
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peared to merely exist and exerted little or no effort toward social 
adjustment. Second, there were the socially uninterested children 
who were quiet and retiring. Although they had individual inter- 
ests, they showed little or no interest in social interaction. The 
last group consisted of socially ineffective children who were 
described as being noisy, boastful, arrogant, rebellious, and delin- 
quent in classroom activities. They appeared to be aggressively 
striving for acceptance by peers, but they used socially ineffective 
means for attaining it. These behavior patterns are similar to those 
of the socially neglected and socially rejected pupils discussed in 
the previous section. They highlight the fact that, although pupils 
with low sociometric status are generally characterized by inade- 
quate adjustment to their social environment, the specific problems 
of social adjustment vary considerably from one individual to 
another. 

In a study at the second-grade level, Fuller and Baune (16) 
compared the problem tendencies and the number of injuries 
received by pupils with high and low sociometric status. Problem 
tendencies were determined by means of a rating scale, and the 
number of injuries was obtained from first aid referrals. The 
results indicated that pupils with low sociometric status had more 
problem tendencies and sustained more injuries than those with 
high status. The injuries of those pupils with low sociometric 
status tended to be due to accidents with other children. Although 
a limited number of subjects was used in this study, the findings 
are in general agreement with the results of similar studies con- 
ducted among adults. Speroff and Kerr (52) reported that steel 
mill workers with low sociometric status had more industrial 
accidents than those with high sociometric status. French (15), 
in a study of over 900 naval recruits, found that individuals with 
low sociometric status needed medical service more frequently and 
had more disciplinary offenses than those with high sociometric 
status. These studies suggest that sociometric results are related to 
accident proneness, health problems, and disciplinary problems. 
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However, further studies are needed to verify these findings 
among school children. 

In a follow-up study of pupils whose sociometric status was 
determined in the sixth and ninth grades, Kuhlen and Collister 
(31) reported that pupils with low sociometric status tended to 
drop out of school more frequently than those with high socio- 
metric status, Similar results were reported by Ullmann (57), in 
a follow-up study of ninth-grade pupils. Although there are 
numerous reasons why pupils drop out of school, the tendency for 
pupils with low sociometric status to drop out more frequently 
indicates that sociometric status scores obtained at the sixth- and 
ninth-grade levels are predictive of later adjustment in high school. 

In summary, sociometric results have shown substantial agree- 
ment with other measures of social adjustment. Both adults’ 
ratings and peer evaluations indicate more satisfactory social 
adjustment on the part of pupils with high sociometric status. In 
addition, both clinical and follow-up studies have indicated that 
pupils with low sociometric status make less satisfactory adjust- 
ments to their peers and to their school environment than do 
pupils with high sociometric status. Thus, sociometric results pro- 
vide teachers and counselors with valuable evidence concerning 
the general level of social adjustment being attained by pupils. 


SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS AND MEASURES 
OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Since individuals with high sociometric status are generally 
better adjusted socially than those with low sociometric status, 
they also might logically be expected to have better personal ad- 
justment. Their higher status should provide more opportunity for 
satisfying their psychological needs for security, social approval, 
and self-respect, resulting in greater personal satisfaction and 
freedom from tension. Thus, sociometric results should show some 
relationship to measures of personal adjustment. A high degree of 
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relationship is not expected, however, since the various measures 
of personal adjustment themselves have questionable or unknown 
validity. 

In addition, personal and social adjustment may show considera- 
ble variation in any one individual. It is possible for an individual 
to exhibit socially approved behavior while feeling inwardly tense 
and insecure. In fact, an exaggerated need for security and social 
approval could result in behavior which conformed to the values 
of the group and, thereby, contributed to greater peer acceptance. 
Likewise, it is possible for an individual to achieve satisfaction of 
his psychological needs at the expense of his social relations. The 
need for security, social approval, and self-respect could be satis- 
fied through individual accomplishments which remove the indi- 
vidual from extensive social contact, resulting in lower peer 
acceptance. A gifted pupil with many individual constructive 
interests would be characteristic of this type of person. Personal 
and social adjustment are not necessarily antithetical, but it is 
possible to achieve satisfactory adjustment in one area without 
achieving comparable adjustment in the other, Nevertheless, 
studies in this area should indicate the extent to which sociometric 
status is related to evidence of personal adjustment. 


ReoUEtS OF SECE-REPORT TECHNIQUES 


Evidence concerning personal adjustment has frequently been 
obtained from the pupils themselves, through the use of adyjust- 
ment questionnaires, problem check lists, and self-ratings. Al- 
though such self-report techniques have numerous limitations as 
measures of personal adjustment, they do reflect how the pupil 
feels about himself and the problems of adjustment he faces. Thus, 
the relationship between sociometric results and the results of 
self-report techniques provides an indication of how a pupil’s feel- 
ings toward himself compare with the feelings of other pupils 
toward him. 
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A number of studies have related sociometric results to personal 
adjustment as measured by personality and mental health question- 
naires. Where the total scores on various adjustment questionnaires 
were correlated with pupils’ sociometric status scores, low positive 
relationships were obtained (6, 13, 19, 20, 35, 36, 46, 47, 54) ora 
complete lack of relationship was indicated (9, 14, 42, 51). How- 
ever, where the questionnaire responses of pupils with high socio- 
metric status were compared with those of pupils with low socio- 
metric status, differences in personal adjustment were noted. 
Grossman and Wrighter (26) reported that sixth-grade pupils 
who were highly chosen on a sociometric test had significantly 
higher adjustment scores on the California Test of Personality 
than those pupils who were rejected on the sociometric test. Using 
the same adjustment questionnaire, Scandrette (48) reported that 
eighth-grade pupils with high sociometric status had better per- 
sonal adjustment than pupils with low sociometric status. In a 
more detailed analysis of the results (49), he noted that pupils 
with low sociometric status tended to feel insecure in their school 
relations. They also felt that both teachers and other pupils had 
little personal interest in them and treated them in an unfair and 
unkind manner. Similar results were noted by Bjerstedt (5) for 
Swedish school children. 

Two rather extensive investigations compared the mental health 
characteristics of pupils with high and low sociometric status. In 
both studies the mental health characteristics were determined by 
the pupils’ responses to Thorpe, Clark, and Tiegs’ adjustment 
questionnaire, entitled Mental Health Analysis. Sociometric status 
was based on a variety of criteria concerned with classroom activi- 
ties. In one of the studies, Bedoian (3) reported that pupils with 
high sociometric status had significantly higher mental health 
scores than pupils with low sociometric status, in twenty-one of 
the twenty-two sixth-grade classrooms included in the study. 
Similar findings were reported by Baron (1, 2), for pupils in 
eleven fifth- and sixth-grade classrooms. He noted that the high 
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status pupils tended to feel more self-confident, more physically 
adequate, more secure in their school relationships, and gave indi- 
cations of greater emotional stability than low status pupils. The 
results were similar for boys and girls, with the exception that low 
status girls indicated the presence of nervous symptoms which did 
not appear among low status boys. 

Kuhlen and Bretsch (30) compared the personal problems felt 
by pupils with high and low sociometric status. They requested 
approximately 700 ninth-grade pupils to check the items on the 
Mooney Problem Check List which bothered them never, some- 
times, or often. Although there was little difference between the 
total number of problems checked by the high and low status 
pupils, those pupils with low sociometric status checked more 
personal problems “‘often” than the pupils with high sociometric 
status. Those personal problems checked “‘often” by the low status 
pupils revealed concern with social skills, unhappiness, lack of 
status, family problems, and dislike of school. In a similar study 
by Keislar (28), the personal problems checked by 332 tenth- 
grade pupils were compared with sociometric results. He reported 
that the pupils with high and low sociometric status both checked 
approximately the same number of problems. Although the high 
status pupils tended to check more specific problems, there was 
little difference between the two groups. Since there was no indica- 
tion that the pupils were requested to indicate the frequency with 
which thy experienced the problems, these results are difficult to 
compare to the previous study. It may be that pupils with high and 
low sociometric status both experience common problems of ad- 
justment, but low status pupils experience these problems more 
frequently, as indicated by the findings of Kuhlen and Bretsch. 

In a study of 696 ninth-grade pupils, Bretsch (11) compared 
the self-ratings of pupils with high and low sociometric status on 
eight different social skills. High status pupils rated themselves 
higher on the social skills than did the low status pupils. This 
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finding seems to indicate that high status pupils are more confident 
of their ability to perform social skills. 

These findings indicate that where complete groups are used, 
there tends to be a low positive relationship between sociometric 
status scores and the various measures of personal adjustment. 
However, where the more sensitive method of comparing extreme 
sociometric status groups is used, pupils with low sociometric 
status have consistently lower adjustment scores than pupils with 
high sociometric status. Pupils in the low status group tend to feel 
insecure, discriminated against, inadequate physically and socially, 
and show signs of emotional instability. They also compare them- 
selves unfavorably with others and show concern with lack of 
social skills. In contrast, the responses of high status pupils gener- 
ally reflect feelings of security, self-confidence, and other evidences 
of good personal adjustment. Thus, high and low status pupils 
tend to view themselves quite differently on self-report techniques. 


RESULTS _ OF PROJECTIVE” BECHNIQUES 


In order to avoid some of the shortcomings of self-report tech- 
niques, projective techniques have been commonly used to measure 
personal adjustment, The unique feature of projective techniques 
is that they present unstructured and ambiguous situations to the 
individual, and he is permitted to respond in terms of his own 
perception of the situations. Since the situations are ambiguous, he 
projects his own feelings and interpretations in his responses. 
These can then be interpreted in terms of personality structure and 
dimensions of personal adjustment. The most widely used projec- 
tive techniques are the Rorschach Inkblot Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. In the former test the individual responds to a 
series of inkblots, and in the latter test he responds to a series of 
ambiguous pictures. Both tests are complex and require special 
clinical training to administer and interpret. This, plus the time 
involved in administering the tests, probably accounts for the 
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relatively few studies comparing sociometric results with these 
measures of personal adjustment. 

Tindall (54) correlated sociometric status scores with responses 
to the Rorschach Inkblot Test and obtained a correlation coefficient 
of .32. However, Nowell (42) and Pepinsky (45) found no rela- 
tionship between the same two measures. Northway and Wigdor 
(41) compared the Rorschach patterns of eighth-grade pupils 
with high, average, and low sociometric status. The high status 
pupils were characterized by greater sensitivity to their social 
environment. The low status pupils revealed less ability to control 
their emotions and tended to be more ego-centric, moody, and 
impulsive. However, it was reported that there were more seriously 
disturbed pupils in both the high and low status groups than there 
were in the average status group. Mill (37) reported similar 
results among college students. A comparison of the sociometri- 
cally high and sociometrically low students, on the basis of their 
responses to the Rorschach Inkblot Test and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, indicated that neither group was optimally adjusted. 
Although students with low status showed trends toward greater 
anxiety and deviate patterns of adjustment, some of the students 
with high status also reflected neurotic tendencies. 

The findings of these studies, comparing sociometric results 
with the results of projective techniques, are somewhat similar to 
those obtained with self-report techniques. Correlations between 
sociometric status scores and personal adjustment scores indicated 
little or no relationship. However, when high and low status 
groups were compared, pupils with low sociometric status were 
characterized by more severe patterns of maladjustment. A signifi- 
cant factor, not brought out by the self-report techniques, is the 
fact that some pupils with high sociometric status also have rather 
severe problems of adjustment. Thus, low sociometric status seems 
to be related to tendencies toward maladjustment, but high socio- 
metric status cannot be equated with good personal adjustment 
in individual cases. 
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In general, sociometric results are much more closely related to 
other measures of social adjustment than they are to measures of 
personal adjustment. As indicated previously, this is partly due to 
the fact that social and personal adjustment are not themselves 
closely related. Several studies (53, 54, 56) have reported rela- 
tively high intercorrelations among various measures of personal 
adjustment and among various measures of social adjustment, but 
relatively low relationships between measures in the two different 
areas. Consequently, the relatively low relationship between socio- 
metric status and the various measures of personal adjustment 
should not be interpreted to mean that sociometric results are 
invalid. Rather it confirms the fact that the sociometric test and the 
various measures of personal adjustment are measuring two dif- 
ferent types of adjustment and that the two types of adjustment 
are not necessarily closely related. 

This should caution teachers and counselors against depending 
solely on the sociometric technique, or on any other single tech- 
nique, as a measure of pupil adjustment. To fully understand the 
adjustment patterns of individual pupils, information from a 
vatiety of sources should be obtained. When used in this setting, 
sociometric results provide unique and valuable evidence concern- 
ing the social adjustment of pupils. Through the identification of 
pupils who are isolated and rejected by their peers, sociometric 
results can also be used to locate those pupils who are most likely 
to have personal problems of adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


Validity is traditionally defined as the extent to which a test 
measures what it is supposed to measure. When applied to socio- 
metric testing, difficulties arise from the fact that there is little 
agreement as to what the sociometric test is supposed to measure. 
If the sociometric test is limited to the measurement of choice 
behavior, it is valid by definition. However, a more general use of 
sociometric results requires that they be validated by relating them 
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to significant psychological and sociological variables. Although 
there are inherent difficulties in this procedure, numerous studies 
have reflected on the extent to which sociometric results provide a 
valid indication of educationally significant behavior. 

In general, studies have shown that sociometric results are sig- 
nificantly related to the actual behavior of pupils, to teachers’ 
judgments of pupils’ social acceptance, to adults’ ratings of pupils’ 
social adjustment, to the reputations pupils hold among their 
peers, to specific problems of social adjustment, and, within limits, 
to problems of personal adjustment. Pupils with high sociometric 
status are generally characterized by feelings and behaviors which 
are indicative of good personal-social adjustment. In contrast, 
pupils with low sociometric status tend to have socially ineffective 
behavior characteristics, and tend to exhibit evidence of poor 
personal-social adjustment. 

A more detailed analysis of the research findings indicates that 
sociometric results are more closely related to measures of social 
adjustment than they are to measures of personal adjustment, The 
observations and ratings of both adults and peers show consistently 
close agreement between sociometric results and other evidence of 
social adjustment. However, measures of personal adjustment 
show little relationship to sociometric results until the more sensi- 
tive method of comparing extreme sociometric status groups is 
used. When this is done, the pupils with high sociometric status 
are generally noted to have better patterns of adjustment than 
those with low sociometric status, although some high status 
pupils have also been noted to have problems of adjustment. 

The evidence indicates that sociometric results can provide 
teachers and counselors with valuable clues concerning the social 
and personal adjustments of pupils. However, a comprehensive 
understanding of the adjustment patterns of individual pupils 
would also require the use of supplementary measures of social 
and personal adjustment. 
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RESULTS 


In the preceding chapter the main concern was with the relation- 
ship between sociometric results and factors most directly pertinent 
to the validity of sociometric responses. In addition to those 
factors, there are numerous personal and social variables that have 
been shown to be related to sociometric results. Although some of 
them also reflect on the validity of the sociometric technique, their 
significance from a validity standpoint is mainly indirect. A con- 
sideration of these personal and social variables related to socio- 
metric results, however, does provide an understanding of the 
factors which influence sociometric responses. Such an under- 
standing is necessary if the basis of sociometric choice is to be 
clearly understood and the sociometric results are to be accurately 
interpreted. The personal and social factors related to sociometric 
results also have some implications for the use of the sociometric 
technique in educational practice. 
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PERSONAL FACTORS 


There is considerable interest in the relationship between socio- 
metric results and the personal characteristics of the person choos- 
ing or being chosen on a sociometric test. In the last chapter those 
characteristics which indicated personal and social adjustment 
were considered. From an educational standpoint it is equally 
important to consider the relationship of sociometric results to 
such factors as intelligence, achievement, the possession of skills, 
and other educationally significant variables. Although cause and 
effect are not always clear, this investigation should provide some 
insight into the personal factors which influence children’s socio- 
metric responses. 


INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


A number of studies have been concerned with the relationship 
between intelligence and sociometric results. Where the socio- 
metric status of individuals has been correlated with their intelli- 
gence test scores, low positive correlations have been generally 
obtained. Some typical correlation coefficients for various grade 
levels are indicated here: 


Study Grade N Correlation (r) 
Bonney (10) 2 48 32 
Bonney (9) 3 48 34 
Bonney (9) 4 81 31 
Bonney (9) 5 100 45 
Laughlin (42) 6 525 31 
Laughlin (42) 7 a2 27 


These relatively small correlation coefficients indicate that there 
is little direct relationship between intelligence and the degree of 
acceptance by peers. This does not imply, however, that intelli- 
gence is not an important factor in sociometric choosing. When 
pupils with extremely low and extremely high intelligence are 
compared, distinct differences in sociometric status may be noted. 

In studies of the social acceptance of mentally handicapped 
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pupils in the regular elementary grades, Johnson (38), and John- 
son and Kirk (39) reported that approximately two-thirds of the 
mentally handicapped pupils were rejected on the basis of socio- 
metric results. A further analysis in one of the studies indicated 
that, within the mentally handicapped group of pupils, the lower 
the intelligence the greater the percentage of isolates and rejectees. 

A study of the social acceptance of pupils at the other end of 
the intelligence scale was conducted by Gallagher and Crowder 
(31). They investigated the sociometric status of thirty gifted 
pupils in the regular elementary grades. All pupils had obtained a 
Stanford Binet IQ of 150 or higher. Over 80 percent of the gifted 
pupils had above average sociometric status, with 53 percent of 
them being placed in the top quartile of their classroom groups. 
These results indicate that, as a group, gifted pupils are distinctly 
superior in terms of social acceptance by their peers. It should be 
noted, however, that 20 percent of the gifted pupils had below 
average sociometric status and that 7 percent of them were in the 
bottom fourth. This indicates that although high intelligence is 
closely related to high sociometric status, some gifted pupils are 
not well accepted by their peers. 

Studies conducted in classrooms with a normal range of intelli- 
gence tend to support the above findings. Bonney and Powell (15) 
compared the IQ’s of first-grade pupils with high and low socio- 
metric status. The high status pupils had a median IQ of 113 and 
the low status pupils had a median IQ of 97. Another study by 
Bonney (11) produced essentially the same results among second- 
grade children. It is interesting to note in this latter study that 
pupils with high sociometric status had a range in IQ from 111 
to 135, whereas low status pupils had a range from 89 to 129. 
As suggested by Bonney, this indicates a greater tendency for a 
pupil of high intelligence to have low sociometric status than for 
a pupil of low intelligence to have high sociometric status. This 
view is also supported by the findings of Grossman and Wrighter 
(35). They studied the relationship between intelligence and 
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sociometric status among sixth-grade children and reported that 
the two variables were related up to a point, but that high intelli- 
gence did not assure high sociometric status. 

Apparently the relationship between intelligence and sociometric 
status is similar to that between intelligence and achievement. For 
example, low intelligence is predictive of low achievement, but 
high intelligence does not assure high achievement, since so many 
factors (i.e., motivation, study habits, etc.) other than intelligence 
enter into achievement. Likewise, low intelligence may interfere 
with acceptance by peers, but high intelligence is not a sufficient 
condition for high peer acceptance. Other qualities and character- 
istics must also be present. This probably accounts for the relatively 
low correlation coefficients reported between intelligence and 
sociometric status where an entire group has been considered. 

There is also some evidence that intelligence enters into mutual 
relationships among school children. Those children who choose 
each other on a sociometric test tend to be more alike in intelli- 
gence than the children who do not choose each other. Potashin 
(56) and Bonney (13) both reported this tendency, based on 
studies of mutual choices among elementary school children. Thus, 
the extent to which intelligence influences sociometric choices 
depends on the level of intelligence of the chooser as well as that 
of the chosen. This is brought out clearly in a study by Barbe (3). 
He analyzed the choice process of 244 elementary school children 
with IQ’s ranging from 65 to 140. His results indicated that 
although there was a general tendency to choose children of higher 
intelligence as friends, the slow-learning children tended to choose 
pupils of below average intelligence, whereas the bright children 
tended to choose pupils of above average intelligence. Approxt- 
mately 62 percent of the slow-learning children chose friends from 
the below average group. None of them chose pupils with IQ’s 
over 120 as friends. In contrast, 80 percent of the bright children 
chose friends with above average intelligence. 

The results of these studies indicate that pupils tend to choose 
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companions who are similar to themselves in intelligence. Al- 
though pupils with higher intelligence are in the most favorable 
position for receiving sociometric choices, too great a deviation 
from the group in either direction will most likely result in low 
sociometric status. Thus, a mentally retarded child would tend to 
experience isolation and lack of mutual friendships when placed 
in a group of children with above average intelligence. Likewise 
a gifted pupil would tend to have low sociometric status and few, 
if any, mutual friendships if placed in a group of children with 
below average intelligence. This does not conflict with the study 
by Gallagher and Crowder (31). The relatively high sociometric 
status of their gifted pupils can be partly accounted for by the fact 
that they were selected from classrooms where the pupils tended 
to have above average intelligence. Since pupils tend to choose 
associates with slightly higher intelligence, the pupils with high 
intelligence tended to have higher sociometric status. However, 
the level of sociometric status achieved by a pupil seems to de- 
pend as much on the degree of intelligence possessed by the other 
group members as it does on his own level of intelligence. Too 
great a deviation from that of the group results in low sociometric 
status and lack of mutual relationships. 

These findings would seem to indicate that ability grouping, as 
commonly used in the public schools, is in greater harmony with 
pupils’ preferences than is commonly believed. If the stigma 
usually attached to low ability groups could be removed, such 
grouping may contribute to improved group relations as well as 
to more effective group instruction. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The relationship between the sociometric status of pupils and 
their academic achievement is similar to that reported for intelli- 
gence, as might be expected. Where achievement test scores are 
correlated with sociometric status scores, a low positive relationship 
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is generally indicated. Studies by Bonney (10) and Laughlin (42) 
reported correlation coefficients ranging from .14 to .36 between 
achievement in various school subjects and sociometric status, for 
grades two through seven, Lindzey and Urdan (43) reported no 
relationship between sociometric status and achievement among 
college students. However, they did point out that there was a 
limited range of achievement in the group. 

Where the more sensitive method of comparing high and low 
sociometric status groups has been used, significant differences in 
achievement have been noted. Grossman and Wrighter (35) re- 
ported that sixth-grade pupils with high sociometric status had 
significantly higher scores on a standardized reading test than 
those pupils with low sociometric status. Buswell (20), in an 
extensive study of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, reported that those 
pupils who were highly chosen on a sociometric test had signifi- 
cantly higher achievement in the basic subject skills than those 
pupils who were least accepted. Differences in scholastic averages 
between pupils with high and low sociometric status were reported 
by Brown (18) for the high school level. He compared the 
achievement of the 200 most accepted and the 200 least accepted 
students in a total population of 1600 high school students. The 
most accepted students had higher scholastic averages than those 
in the least accepted group. Feinberg (28) reported the same 
results for a study of 2000 adolescent boys, and Ohlsen and Dennis 
(54) reported similar results for college students. 

The relationship between sociometric status and achievement 
tends to follow the pattern reported for intelligence. It seems 
likely that achievement is related to social acceptance up to a 
point. Beyond that, other factors determine whether or not an 
individual is highly accepted by his peers. A unique study by 
Keislar (40) casts some light on this interpretation. He obtained 
measures of prestige and sociometric status for 165 boys and 188 
girls at the tenth-grade level. The prestige of each pupil was 
determined by means of a “guess who” test and sociometric status 
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was based on the choice of best friends and classroom companions. 
The correlations between prestige and sociometric status ranged 
between .42 and .47, which indicates that they were measuring 
somewhat different characteristics. The finding most pertinent to 
our present discussion is the fact that an individual’s prestige was 
more closely related to his school achievement than was his socio- 
metric status. In other words, pupils with high achievement were 
respected by their classmates even though they were not necessarily 
highly chosen by them as friends and classroom associates. Thus, 
school achievement may attract recognition and respect from other 
students which places the individual in a favorable position to be 
chosen on a sociometric test. Whether he actually is chosen would 
depend on other factors operating in the choice process. 

Another possibility, of course, is that being accepted by peers 
contributes to school achievement. When a child feels accepted and 
secure in his social relationships, he is better able to concentrate 
on his school work and he has greater motivation to maintain 
a reasonable level of scholastic achievement. This social pres- 
sure to achieve and to maintain status is a common phenomenon 
in group work. Its influence would seem to be greatest among 
pupils with high sociometric status, since they have the largest 
number of relations with other group members and consequently 
a greater source of social pressure. 

We can only speculate as to whether achievement contributes 
to social acceptance or social acceptance contributes to achieve- 
ment. Classroom observations would seem to indicate that both 
directions of influence are possible and that improvement in one 
area is likely to result in improvement in the other area. However, 
the complexity of the factors entering into both school achieve- 
ment and social acceptance should make the teacher wary of simple 
generalizations concerning cause and effect. 

School achievement is probably most closely related to socio- 
metric status where such achievement is highly valued by the 
group. As with intelligence, however, too great a deviation in 
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achievement from that of the other group members is likely to 
interfere with peer acceptance. Bonney (13) and Smith (62) have 
reported that both elementary and secondary school pupils tend to 
choose associates who are similar to themselves in achievement. 
Thus, when the relation between school achievement and socio- 
metric position is being considered, the level of achievement of the 
choosers as well as that of the chosen must be considered. 


AGE AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Several rather extensive investigations have been concerned with 
the extent to which underage and overage pupils, at particular 
grade levels, are accepted on a sociometric test. Bedoian (5) 
studied the influence of age on sociometric choices among 743 
sixth-grade pupils from twenty-two different classes, Sociometric 
status was determined on four sociometric criteria based on class- 
room activities. Rejection choices were also obtained on one of 
the sociometric questions. The results indicated that pupils who 
were overage (nine months above class average) had the lowest 
sociometric status and tended to be rejected more frequently by 
their classmates. The underage pupils (nine months below class 
average) had the highest sociometric status and also had the 
largest percentage of stars in class. However, the underage pupils 
who were between twelve and fourteen months below the class 
average had lower sociometric status than those pupils who were 
only nine months under age. These results probably reflect, in 
part, the influence of intelligence and achievement on sociometric 
choosing. The overage pupils are generally the slow learners who 
have been retained, while the underage pupils tend to be those 
with higher ability. The tendency for pupils to choose companions 
of similar age, however, is noted in the declining sociometric status 
of those underage pupils who deviated most from the average age 
of the other pupils in the group. 

Two similar studies were reported by Morrison and Perry (51), 
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although they confined their interest to overage pupils. Their 
studies included 745 children in grades four through eight. Both 
studies indicated a consistent tendency for overage children in 
grades four through six to have lower sociometric status. In grades 
seven and eight there was no difference in the sociometric status of 
the overage and the average-age children. This latter finding was 
accounted for by the authors in terms of the increased number of 
choices overage children received from members of the opposite 
sex and the greater athletic ability of the overage boys. Apparently 
age differences become less important in sociometric choosing 
beyond the sixth-grade level due to the greater prestige attached to 
physical maturity by members of the opposite sex. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the preferences of junior high school girls. 
Since they mature earlier than boys, they tend to choose boys older 
than themselves when selecting companions of the opposite sex. 


SKILL AND: SOGIOMETRIG+RESULTS 


Both social and physical skills have been shown to be related to 
sociometric status at various age levels. Investigators have used 
self-ratings, peer ratings, adult ratings, and actual performance as 
criteria of skill. Regardless of the method of determining skill, 
those with greater skill in activities tended to be chosen more fre- 
quently on a sociometric test. 

Bretsch (17) had 325 boys and 325 girls at the ninth-grade 
level rate their own ability on eight social skills. These included 
dancing, singing, swimming, tennis, skating or skiing, playing 
cards, playing an instrument, and carrying on a conversation. The 
pupils were also asked to choose associates on six sociometric 
criteria concerning work, play, and social activities. The boys and 
gitls who were most highly chosen (top 25 percent) on the socio- 
metric test rated themselves higher on the social skills than the 
boys and girls who were poorly accepted (bottom 25 percent). 
The highly chosen pupils also indicated that they participated 
more frequently in social activities than the poorly accepted group. 
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In a summer camp Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl (55) compared 
peer ratings of sixty-four boys and forty girls with the results of a 
near-sociometric test. The children’s ages ranged from ten to 
fifteen. Those children who were best liked as camp companions 
were rated most frequently by their peers as being the best athletes 
and being good at doing things. Another study in a camp setting 
(37) indicated that youngsters who were highly chosen on a 
sociometric test were rated by their counselors as possessing the 
greatest athletic ability. It should be noted that the sociometric 
tests used in these studies included choices for eating companion, 
sleeping companion, and best-liked campers. None of the choosing 
situations pertained to activities specifically requiring skill. Ap- 
parently the prestige associated with athletic ability has a general 
influence on sociometric responses. 

A rather extensive study by Breck (16), at the college level, 
also used peer ratings as a measure of skill. She compared the 
peer ratings of 586 college women in beginning classes in swim- 
ming, volleyball, and dance with their friendship choices. The 
correlations between friendship choices and peer ratings of skill 
in the three activities ranged from .43 to .57. Those women who 
were most frequently chosen as friends tended to be rated as most 
skillful in the activities. 

Although the above studies are consistent in indicating a rela- 
tionship between skill in activities and sociometric status, there are 
obvious shortcomings in using ratings as a measure of skill. Self- 
ratings may reflect the confidence an individual has in himself 
rather than the actual possession of the skills. Ratings by peers 
and adults tend to be influenced by the “halo effect.” That is, 
individuals who are well liked by others tend to be rated higher 
on all desirable characteristics. To overcome these deficiencies of 
the rating method, two investigations included measures of actual 
performance as an index of skill in activities. Both were concerned 
with the relationship between athletic performance and socio- 
metric status. 
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McCrow and Tolbert (49) compared athletic ability, based on 
performance in running and jumping, with the results of a near- 
sociometric test of 438 junior high school boys. Sociometric status 
was based on the number of choices received from peers on the 
criterion of being “liked best.” The results indicated a significant 
positive relationship between athletic ability and sociometric 
status. They also found that boys who were ‘‘liked best” partici- 
pated more frequently in athletic activities and were rated by their 
peers as being the best athletes. A similar study was conducted by 
Biddulph (6) among high school students, but his sociometric test 
included choices for specific activities. He asked 461 pupils in high 
school physical education classes to choose companions for work, 
play, and social situations. He also determined the athletic ability 
of each pupil by testing their strength and speed in various physi- 
cal education activities. A comparison of the fifty pupils with 
highest athletic ability and the fifty pupils with lowest athletic 
ability indicated significantly higher sociometric status scores for 
the group with greater athletic ability. 

Both social and physical skills appear to be related to the num- 
ber of choices received on a sociometric test. These and other 
studies (18, 28) have also indicated that frequency of participa- 
tion in sports and extracurricular activities is related to greater 
acceptance by peers. As with school achievement, these findings 
indicate the prestige value generally associated with social skills, 
athletic ability, and participation in various school activities. The 
frequent suggestion that isolated pupils can be helped with their 
social relations through the development of skills and by more 
active participation in sports and social activities is supported by 
this research. A caution should be noted here, however, Although 
the possession of skills and active participation in activities attracts 
favorable attention from peers, there is no assurance that the 
individual will be accepted as a companion for close interpersonal 
relationships. The value a particular group places on the activity 
in which the skill is demonstrated, as well as the extent to which 
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the individual possesses those personality characteristics that count 
most in interpersonal contacts, will also influence the degree to 
which he is accepted. 


PHYSICAL APPEARANCE AND 
SOCIOMETRIC ‘RESULTS 


Although physical attractiveness is frequently overemphasized 
as a factor influencing an individual’s acceptance by others, there 
is considerable evidence to indicate that it is significantly related to 
sociometric status. Studies among school children at various grade 
levels (1, 8, 41, 66) have consistently indicated that pupils who 
are highly chosen on a sociometric test are characterized as being 
“good looking,” “neat in appearance,” and “physically attractive.” 
Those pupils who are rejected most frequently by their peers are 
characterized as being physically unattractive and unkempt in 
appearance (33). There appears to be a closer relationship be- 
tween physical appearance and sociometric status at the junior and 
senior high school levels, and the relationship tends to be more 
pronounced in the case of girls. However, physical appearance 
shows some relationship to sociometric status at all age levels and 
among both sexes. 

The prestige value associated with physical attractiveness is 
probably a reflection of the emphasis our society places on physical 
beauty and personal neatness. Commercial advertising places so 
much stress on appearance that individuals are frequently led to 
believe that physical attractiveness is a sufficient condition for 
acceptance by others, Although it may contribute to desirable “first 
impressions,” it is by no means a sufficient condition for peer 
acceptance. It should also be recognized, of course, that being 
accepted by others tends to motivate individuals to improve their 
appearance. This could partly account for the relationship between 
sociometric status and appearance. Thus, although physical attrac- 
tiveness has considerable prestige value in peer relations, its im- 
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portance in developing close interpersonal relations can be easily 
overemphasized. 


INTERESTS, VALUES, AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The interests and values of individuals seem to play a significant 
role in sociometric choosing. Studies have shown that highly ac- 
cepted boys and girls have different interests than do boys and girls 
who are least accepted on a sociometric test. In addition, research 
in this area reflects a general tendency for individuals to choose 
associates who have interests and values similar to their own. 

Marks (47) compared the interests of highly accepted and least 
accepted boys and girls at the high school level. Interest was based 
on an interest record, and social acceptance was based on friend- 
ship choices. There were sixty-eight boys and eighty-three girls in 
each social acceptability group. Those in the highly accepted group 
received three or more choices as friend, and those in the least 
accepted group received one choice or none. The highly accepted 
pupils showed more social and heterosexual interests than those 
least accepted as friends. Highly accepted girls had fewer intel- 
lectual-cultural interests than the least accepted girls, and highly 
accepted boys had fewer mechanical-constructive interests than the 
least accepted boys. It was suggested by the author that the intel- 
lectual interests of isolated girls and the mechanical interests of 
isolated boys may act both as a cause of their isolation and as a 
compensation for it. 

The greater interest in intellectual and mechanical activities by 
isolated pupils appears logical in that these interests can be pur- 
sued in isolation, However, there is a danger in overgeneralizing 
from such data, since the interests of the group members making 
the sociometric choices must also be considered. In a classroom 
of gifted pupils, intellectual interests might contribute to group ac- 
ceptance rather than to isolation. Likewise, in a course in physics, 
mechanical interests might have considerable prestige value. Thus, 
although there may be a general tendency for intellectual and 
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mechanical interests to be associated with lower social acceptance, 
caution is necessary in applying such generalizations to specific 
groups. 

The tendency for high school students to choose associates with 
similar interests has been noted by Bonney (13). He compared 
the interest scores, obtained with the Kuder Preference Record, of 
mutual friends and reported a significant relation between their 
interests. Since he also found that pupils who chose each other 
were similar in intelligence, socioeconomic background, and per- 
sonality, it is difficult to identify the specific role interests played 
in the choice process. Nevertheless, his results indicated that 
mutual friends tended to have common interests. 

A rather extensive study by Precker (57) revealed that there is 
also a tendency for students to choose associates whose values are 
similar to their own. He asked 242 college students and forty-two 
faculty members to rank thirty-nine value statements in the order 
of their importance. Each student was also requested to indicate 
the three students he would most like to keep in touch with after 
college and the faculty members he would most prefer as faculty 
adviser. An analysis of the results indicated that the students 
tended to choose fellow-students and faculty members whose 
values were similar to their own. Values among students were 
most similar where students had chosen each other. 

As with other factors related to the choice process, it is difficult 
to determine whether individuals consciously choose associates 
with similar interests and values. However, extensive studies at 
both the elementary school level (1) and the secondary school 
level (18) have reported that an analysis of pupils’ reasons for 
their sociometric preferences includes a relatively large number of 
statements pertaining to similarity of interests and values, “We 
like to do the same things,” “we have the same interests,” “we 
have similar beliefs,” ‘““we have common ideals,” and similar state- 
ments, frequently appear in pupils’ lists of reasons for choosing 
certain companions, Thus, similarity of interests and values seems 
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to be of considerable importance to pupils in their choice of asso- 
ciates, The extent to which their chosen associates actually are 
similar in these characteristics, of course, depends largely on the 
accuracy with which they are able to perceive the interests and 
values of others, 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The personality characteristics related to sociometric status were 
reviewed in the last chapter. However, some mention of them 
should be made here, since they are probably the most important 
personal factors influencing sociometric choices. In fact, when 
pupils at both the elementary and the secondary school levels are 
asked to give reasons for their sociometric choices, the majority of 
their reasons refer to the personality characteristics of the indi- 
viduals chosen. Characteristics such as kindness, codperativeness, 
generosity, loyalty, agreeableness, sincerity, helpfulness, consider- 
ateness, and friendliness are frequently mentioned (1, 18, 37, 61). 
The great stress individuals place on such characteristics seems to 
indicate that they tend to choose associates who most adequately 
satisfy their own psychological and social needs. Within this frame 
of reference, the pupil who is most highly chosen on a sociometric 
test is the one who is perceived by the largest number of persons 
as possessing need-satisfying personality characteristics. 

Evidence for the. theory that personality characteristics which 
imply greatest need-satisfaction to others influence sociometric 
choices may be derived from a variety of sources. Studies of ado- 
lescent friendships have indicated that pupils with high sociometric 
status are more sensitive to the feelings of others (44) and exhibit 
behavior which satisfies the needs of others (59). In a study of 
junior high school girls’ ratings of each other (53), it was re- 
ported that the girls rated their chosen associates higher than 
themselves on ten personality characteristics related to need-satisfy- 
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ing behavior. In addition, they rated the girls whom they did not 
choose on the sociometric test lower than themselves on the same 
personality characteristics. This obvious distortion of the percep- 
tion of their friends’ characteristics indicates that they perceive 
their chosen associates in terms of their own psychological needs. 
Although such findings cast doubt on the validity of students’ 
stated reasons for their sociometric choices, they do indicate the 
importance of personal need-satisfaction to the chooser. 

There is also some evidence that individuals choose companions 
who are similar to themselves in personality characteristics. Bonney 
(8, 13) reported that mutual friends tended to be similar in per- 
sonality traits. Greenblatt (32) also noted that friends tended to 
be similar in mental health status. However, the actual similarity 
between friends is probably not as significant in sociometric choice 
as the extent to which individuals perceive their friends as being 
similar. Studies by Davitz (26) and Fiedler, Blaisdell, and War- 
rington (29) have shown that individuals tend to perceive their 
preferred associates as being more similar to themselves than they 
actually are. Here again, this distortion of similarity probably 
indicates the choosers’ desire to satisfy his own needs. If he per- 
ceives his friends as being similar to himself, he will feel a greater 
opportunity to satisfy his own needs in association with them and 
he will tend to feel more secure in his interpersonal relations. 


EVALUTION OF PERSONAL FACTORS 
IN SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 


It is difficult to determine the specific influence that any single 
personal factor has on sociometric results. All personal factors 
show some relation to sociometric status. However, no single trait 
or characteristic can account for the high degree of acceptance 
some pupils have among their peers. Some personal factors such 
as intelligence, achievement, physical maturity, social skill, physi- 
cal ability, physical attractiveness, and socially aggressive person- 
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ality characteristics have general prestige value among children 
and adolescents. Because of their prestige value, the possession of 
such factors tends to attract favorable attention from peers. The 
extent to which such factors contribute to an individual's peer 
acceptance in a specific group, however, depends on a number of 
other conditions. 

NATURE OF THE GROUP. The value a group places on certain 
personal characteristics seems to be an important determiner of 
status within the group. Although some personal characteristics 
have general prestige value, as indicated above, the amount of 
prestige associated with any specific characteristic varies with the 
composition of the group. The value placed on intelligence or 
school achievement, for example, would be quite different in a 
class of gifted pupils, in a social club and in a street-corner gang. 
One would expect the value attached to any single personal charac- 
teristic to vary with the purpose of the group, the age of the group 
members, and the nature of the interpersonal relationships within 
the group. 

A closely related factor is the extent to which the group mem- 
bers possess the personal characteristics being considered. Since 
group members tend to choose associates who are similar to them- 
selves, the individual whose personal characteristics are most 
similar to those of the other group members would be in the most 
favorable position for receiving sociometric choices, The highly 
chosen individual tends to be slightly higher on the personal 
characteristics valued by the group, but too great a deviation from 
that of the group members results in lower sociometric status. 

PATTERN OF PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. Although lack 
of acceptance among peers may be due to the absence of a single 
highly valued personal characteristic, high status among peers 
depends on the entire pattern of personal characteristics possessed 
by an individual. Thus, lack of social skill may result in low soci- 
ometric status among peers, but a high degree of social skill will 
not lead to high acceptance among peers unless other personal 
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characteristics are present. The importance of the total pattern of 
personal characteristics for achieving high peer acceptance makes 
it exceedingly difficult to evaluate the influence of any specific 
factor. However, an analysis of the choice process seems to suggest 
the operation of two types of personal characteristics in sociometric 
choosing. 

Prestige factors such as intelligence, achievement, skill, and 
physical attractiveness seem to attract the attention of peers and 
thus place the individual in a favorable position to be chosen on 
a sociometric test. The extent to which these prestige factors con- 
tribute to peer acceptance depends, in part, on the extent to which 
they are accompanied by need-satisfying behaviors, which seem to 
be most important in close interpersonal relationships, Personal 
factors such as kindness, helpfulness, considerateness, and friend- 
liness are frequently stated reasons for choosing associates. They 
suggest that the chooser tends to choose as companions those indi- 
viduals with whom he feels comfortable and secure. In short, he 
tends to choose those who most satisfactorily meet his own psycho- 
logical needs, 

Thus, individuals highly chosen on a sociometric test seem to 
have a pattern of personal characteristics which include both 
prestige factors and need-satisfying behaviors. Prestige factors 
contribute to respect among peers, but behavior which contributes 
to harmonious interpersonal relationships is also necessary if this 
respect is to result in acceptance by peets. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Although the personal attributes an individual possesses are 
probably the main determiners of the degree to which he is ac- 
cepted by his peers, social factors also have some influence on 
— sociometric choices. Socioeconomic status, family background, 
residential proximity in the community, and various social cleav- 
ages have all shown some relationship to sociometric results. These 
factors seem to limit and modify the sociometric choices of chil- 
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dren in accordance with the social pattern of the community. Thus, 
when the sociometric status and structure of children’s groups are 
being analyzed, the possible influence of social factors must also 
be considered. 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


The socioeconomic status a family holds in a community, as 
determined by occupation, income, type of house, and other objec- 
tive and subjective criteria has been shown to influence sociometric 
results. In general, there appears to be a tendency for children to 
choose associates with a similar socioeconomic background or one 
slightly higher than their own. In accordance with this choice 
pattern, children from homes with a high socioeconomic position 
tend to attain higher sociometric status among their peers than 
children from homes with a low socioeconomic position. This 
relationship between socioeconomic status and sociometric results 
is not consistently found in all sociometric studies, but appears to 
be the dominant trend reported. 

CHOICE PATTERN. In a small New England community, 
Stendler (63) studied the sociometric choice pattern of elementary 
school children from various socioeconomic class levels and noted 
a general tendency for pupils to choose companions from their 
own socioeconomic level. A finding of special significance in this 
study was the fact that the nature of the sociometric criterion 
influenced the degrée to which socioeconomic class affected the 
choice pattern. When the children were asked to choose classroom 
seating companions, their choices were generally distributed 
among the class members, with only a very slight tendency to 
choose those of the same socioeconomic class. However, when the 
same children were asked to choose companions for out-of-school 
activities, the majority of their choices were confined to members 
of their own socioeconomic class. Apparently children’s choices of 
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out-of-school associates are influenced to a greater extent by the 
expectations and restrictions of “class-conscious” parents, This 
finding emphasizes the importance of selecting the proper socio- 
metric criterion where there is a desire to minimize the influence of 
socioeconomic status on the sociometric results. 

Sociometric studies by Bonney (13), Smith (62), and Lundberg 
and Beazley (46) have consistently shown that students at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels tend to choose associates 
who have a socioeconomic status similar to their own. An analysis 
of friendship patterns among an entire high school population, by 
Hollingshead (36), revealed similar results. He reported that both 
friendship choices and observations of friendship patterns indi- 
cated that adolescent cliques tended to follow socioeconomic class 
lines. 

Similar findings were reported by Neugarten (52) and Cook 
(21), although they noted a greater tendency for students to 
choose associates from a higher socioeconomic level than that of 
their own. Neugarten studied the choice patterns of students in 
grades five, six, ten, and eleven. She reported that sociometric 
choices tended to be directed toward students whose socioeconomic 
class level was the same or higher than that of the chooser. The 
tendency to choose companions of a higher socioeconomic status 
seemed to be more pronounced in grades five and six than in 
grades ten and eleven. Cook, in a study of tenth-grade students, 
also noted that the trend in sociometric choosing was upward, 
with regard to socioeconomic class level. The most frequent excep- 
tions to this trend occurred in boy-girl choices. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which various factors 
cause children to choose companions with similar or higher socio- 
economic status than their own. It could be argued that children 
from homes with a higher socioeconomic position tend to be more 
intelligent, to be more socially skillful, to be better groomed, and 
to possess other personal characteristics which contribute to their 
desirability as companions. On the other hand, the subtle influences 
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of the community class structure, the middle class values empha- 
sized in the school, and the pressure of parents “to associate with 
the right children,” probably all have their effect on children’s 
sociometric choices. 

CHOICE STATUS. Studies by Brown (18), Stendler (63), 
Cook (21), Neugarten (52), and Grossman and Wrighter (35) 
have shown a consistent tendency for children from homes with a 
higher socioeconomic position to have higher sociometric choice 
status. Where rejection choices were included (52, 63), it was also 
reported that children from homes with the lowest socioeconomic 
position tended to be rejected most frequently on the sociometric 
test. Although studies by Bonney (9) supported these general 
findings, he noted numerous exceptions when individual cases were 
analyzed. Some children from homes of relatively low socio- 
economic status were highly chosen on the sociometric test, because 
they possessed physical skills, pleasing personal traits, or other 
social assets. Thus, the group trend reported in most studies can 
be easily overemphasized when considering individual cases. 

A number of sociometric studies do not support the above 
results, Davis (25), Dahlke (23), and Young and Cooper (66) 
reported no relationship between children’s sociometric status and 
the socioeconomic level of their parents. Brown and Bond (19) 
reported no relationship for boys, but a high degree of relation- 
ship for girls (correlation of .82). Although this would seem to 
suggest that girls are more influenced by socioeconomic status 
when choosing associates, other studies indicate that this is not 
the case. Stendler (63), for example, has shown that boys and 
girls tend to make similar choices with regard to the socioeconomic 
level of the children chosen. 

The somewhat contradictory results concerning the relationship 
between sociometric status and socioeconomic level can probably 
be partly accounted for by the varying degree of social stratifica- 
tion found in the different communities. In communities where the 
socioeconomic class lines are more sharply drawn and where the 
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residents are more “class conscious,’ one would expect socio- 
economic status to be reflected to a greater degree in children’s 
sociometric choices. In communities with a less firmly established 
social structure and where there is less awareness of socioeconomic 
class differences, a child’s sociometric status would be likely to be 
more influenced by his own personal and social assets and less by 
his family’s socioeconomic position in the community. 


FAMILY FACTORS AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Since the family plays a significant role in the personality 
development of a child, one might expect certain aspects of family 
background to be related to sociometric results. Various investi- 
gators have considered this problem. In general, little or no rela- 
tionship has been reported between sociometric status and objective 
factors such as size of family, position in family, and whether the 
child came from a broken home. The important factors seem to be 
the sociability of the parents and the type of parent-child relation- 
ship that exists in the home. 

FAMILY SIZE. Bonney (9, 14) studied the relationship be- 
tween family size and sociometric results at both the elementary 
school level and the college level and reported a tendency for 
highly chosen pupils to come from smaller family units. In har- 
mony with these findings he noted that “only children” tended to 
have higher sociometric status than children with siblings. Al- 
though Damrin (24) also reported a slight tendency for high 
school girls from smaller families to have higher sociometric 
status, a number of other studies have indicated no relationship 
between family size and sociometric results. 

Young and Cooper (66) compared pupils with high and low 
sociometric status, from grades five through eight, and found no 
differences in the number of siblings they had. They also reported 
no difference in the number of “only children” in each status 
group. Similar results were reported by Thorpe (65) and Brown 
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(18) at the high school level, and Loomis, Baker, and Proctor 
(45) at the college level. 

The inconsistent findings reported in these studies are probably 
due to factors which counteract each other. It would be expected 
that an individual with a larger number of siblings would be 
better able to establish peer relations, as a result of the experience 
gained from interaction with his brothers and sisters. However, 
since larger family units tend to be in the lower socioeconomic 
classes, their socioeconomic position would tend to depress the 
sociometric status scores, Thus, the influence of increased socializa- 
tion in the larger family unit is counteracted by the influence of 
lower socioeconomic status. The slight tendency for pupils from 
smaller family units to have higher sociometric status, reported by 
Bonney and Damrin, probably reflects the influence of socioeco- 
nomic factors rather than the psychological benefits of having few 
siblings or of being an “only child.” 

POSITION IN FAMILY. The relationship between the position a 
child holds in his family and his sociometric status has been of 
interest to several investigators. Thorpe (65) related these two 
factors in thirty-four school classes and reported a slight tendency 
for the younger members of families to have higher sociometric 
status. However, the correlation coefficients were consistently low 
in all classes, and the opposite relationship occurred in nine of the 
thirty-four classes. A similar study among high school girls by 
Damrin (24) showed no relationship between position in family 
and sociometric status. Damrin also reported that the age and sex 
of the siblings were not related to sociometric status. In an exten- 
sive study by Brown (18), 200 high school pupils with high soci- 
ometric status were compared with 200 high school pupils with 
low sociometric status and no difference was found with regard to 
position in the family. Although girls with brothers but no sisters 
were reported to have higher acceptance among peers, no other 
factors regarding role in the family were found to be significant. 

These studies are difficult to evaluate since socioeconomic class 
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differences, parent-child relationships, personality characteristics, 
and numerous other factors have not been controlled. However, 
the findings seem to indicate that position in the family is of little 
significance in the attainment of effective peer relations as meas- 
ured by the sociometric test. 

BROKEN HOMES. It is generally accepted that broken homes 
have an adverse effect on the personality development, and conse- 
quently on the social adjustment, of children. Thus, investigators 
have logically expected that children from broken homes would 
have less effective relations with their peers. Fairly extensive 
studies at the elementary school level (66) and the high school 
level (18), however, have shown that pupils from broken homes 
achieve high sociometric status as frequently as other pupils. As 
with the influence of the position in the family, lack of controls 
in these studies may have influenced the results. Since divorces are 
more common at the higher socioeconomic class levels, this factor 
may have inflated the sociometric status scores of the group of 
pupils from broken homes. Nevertheless, these studies indicate the 
caution necessary in generalizing about the adverse effects of 
broken homes on a child’s peer relationships. 

FAMILY MOBILITY. There are at least two possible influences 
of family mobility on children’s peer relationships. Frequent 
changing of schools, resulting from family mobility, may broaden 
a child’s interpersonal contacts and thereby improve his ability to 
interact with different types of age mates. On the other hand, too 
frequent moving on the part of the family may also result in feel- 
ings of insecurity on the part of the child which interfere with his 
peer relations, Studies in this area are inconsistent, but they suggest 
that those pupils who change schools most frequently tend to have 
lower social acceptance among their classmates. 

Matlin (48) analyzed the sociometric status scores of 199 fifth- 
and sixth-grade children and reported that the most permanent 
pupils had the highest sociometric status. Pupils who remained in 
the school for a short period of time tended to have both lower 
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sociometric status and less adequate social adjustment as measured 
by a personality questionnaire. Young and Cooper (66), investi- 
gating the same problem, reported no relationship between soci- 
ometric status and the number of different schools attended. It 
should be noted, however, that Young and Cooper eliminated 
from their study those pupils who were new in class. This un- 
doubtedly removed some of the more transient pupils. Of course, 
leaving them in the study, as Matlin apparently did, poses new 
problems, since new pupils in class tend to have lower sociometric 
status due to their lack of acquaintance among classmates. 

Another factor that contaminates the relationship between 
family mobility and children’s sociometric status is that of socio- 
economic status, Since families from lower socioeconomic classes 
tend to move more frequently, transient children might be ex- 
pected to have lower sociometric status scores. This lower social 
acceptance among peers could be a reflection of their families’ 
lower social position rather than the psychologically harmful 
effects of frequent moving. There is some evidence that pupils 
tend to retain their level of peer acceptance when they transfer 
from one school to another (42). 

FAMILY EXPERIENCES. Probably the most significant family 
factors, as far as the peer relations of children are concerned, are 
the types of family experiences provided in the home. Studies have 
shown that the parents of pupils with high sociometric status tend 
to be interested in sports and social activities (28), to participate 
in social activities more frequently (18), and to not show favorit- 
ism among their children (28). There is also some evidence that 
pupils who are rejected by their parents tend to be rejected by 
their peers (2). 

The relationship between the sociability of the parents and the 
sociometric status of their children could be partly influenced by 
the socioeconomic status of the family. However, Feinberg (28) 
reported that the greater interest in sports and social activities on 
the part of the parents of highly accepted pupils occurred at all 
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socioeconomic levels. Thus, the parents’ interest in social activities 
may be a reflection of a personality pattern and a social aggressive- 
ness which influences the social development of their children. 
Parents who are more active socially (provided they include their 
children) may also provide more opportunity for their children to 
obtain experience in interpersonal relations with others. 

The fact that the parents of highly accepted pupils do not show 
favoritism toward any of their children and that parental rejection 
tends to result in peer rejection suggests the significance of the 
parent-child relationship for developing children’s ability to estab- 
lish satisfying relationships with their peers. This is neither new 
nor surprising, since numerous studies (64) have shown the in- 
fluence of the parent-child relationship on the social development 
of children. However, it is surprising that so many sociometric 
studies neglected this important area and were concerned with 
family size, position in family, and other objective, but relatively 
unimportant, factors, Future research in this area should throw 
light on the extent to which various types of parent-child relation- 
ships influence children’s sociometric choice patterns. 


RESIDENTIAL PROXIMITY AND 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Children would be expected to develop friendships more fre- 
quently with those children living near them than with children 
living a greater distance away. Both the influence of socioeconomic 
status on friendship patterns and the greater availability of con- 
tacts would favor the development of friendships among children 
living in close proximity. The extent to which this residential 
proximity in the community is related to sociometric choices in 
the classroom has been studied by a number of investigators. In 
general, residential proximity has been shown to have some in- 
fluence on sociometric results, especially among elementary school 
children. 
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Segoe (60) compared the distance between the homes of mutual 
friends and the homes of unselected pupils among 823 children 
in grades three through eight. The average distance between the 
homes of mutual friends was .26 mile while the average distance 
between the homes of unselected pupils was .96 mile. In a more 
recent study, Gallagher (30) related residential proximity and the 
friendship choices of 355 children in grades two through five. He 
compared the average geographical distance between each child 
and his chosen friends with the average distance between each 
child and all of his classmates. Approximately 77 percent of the 
children chose friends who lived nearer to them than the average 
geographical distance between them and their other classmates. 
No indication was given, however, concerning the actual distance 
between the homes of friends and nonfriends. 

It should be noted that in both of the above studies the children 
were asked to name their actual friends rather than their desired 
associates. It would seem that such “near-sociometric’”’ procedures 
would result in a closer relationship between residential proximity 
and friendship choices than might occur where desired associates 
were being chosen. A child’s actual friends are limited by parental 
restrictions regarding both the socioeconomic status of companions 
and the distance a child can go from home in search of playmates. 

Where investigators have asked children to indicate their 
desired associates for classroom activities, the influence of residen- 
tial proximity on the sociometric choices has been less marked. 
Potashin (56) administered a sociometric test to children in grades 
five, six and seven, and compared the percentage of mutual friends 
and nonfriends living in the same section of the community, Ap- 
proximately 62 percent of the mutual friends lived near each other 
in the community. However, 52 percent of the nonfriends also 
lived close to each other. Although these findings indicate that 
more mutual friends lived near each other, the difference is so 
small that residential proximity can be considered a minor factor 
in the sociometric choosing. 
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DeVault (27) also studied the influence of residential proximity 
on sociometric choosing, but his interest was limited to the distance 
between the homes of mutual friends. He administered six socio- 
metric tests to 370 pupils in grades one through twelve, over a 
period of three months. For all pupils that chose each other, he 
tabulated the total number of choices exchanged between them. 
Since six sociometric tests were used, it was possible for each 
mutual pair to exchange a maximum of twelve choices. The mini- 
mum number of choices they could exchange, of course, was two, 
since they would have to choose each other at least once to form 
a mutual pair. A comparison of the frequency with which the 
mutual pairs chose each other and the distance between their 
homes revealed no relationship. In other words, mutual pairs who 
lived closer together did not choose each other more frequently on 
the sociometric test. This would seem to suggest that the degree 
of mutual attraction between children is not increased by closer 
residential proximity in the community, even though the possi- 
bility of a mutual relationship developing may be increased 
slightly. , 

In analyzing the actual geographical distance between mutual 
pairs on the sociometric test, DeVault noted a consistent tendency 
for the distance to increase as the grade level increased. At the 
early elementary school level, the average distance between the 
homes of mutual pairs was 1.2 miles. This distance increased to 
1.6 miles at the later elementary school level to 2.2 miles at the 
junior high school level, and 2.4 miles at the high school level. 
This trend is consistent with the fact that older pupils have fewer 
parental restrictions and greater mobility in the community. It 
indicates that residential proximity has its greatest influence on the 
sociometric results of young children and that it may be relatively 
unimportant at the junior and senior high school level. This is 
indirectly supported by other research studies, Gronlund and 
Whitney (34) reported that junior high school pupils who were 
least accepted on a sociometric test had as many neighborhood 
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play companions of junior high school age as those pupils who 
were most accepted on the test. Brown (18), in a study of 1600 
high school students, noted that there was no relationship between 
the number of choices received on a sociometric test and the loca- 
tion of the students’ residence in the community. . 

Thus, it appears that residential proximity has the greatest 
influence on friendship patterns at the elementary school level 
and that actual friendships are more influenced than are socio- 
metric measures of desired associations. Residential proximity 
limits the range of children with whom an individual can associate. 
His actual friends, then, are determined only partly by his desire 
to associate with them. Environmental restrictions force him to 
develop friendships with those children who are most frequently 
available to him. When given the opportunity to choose desired 
associates for classroom activities, he has a wider range of choice 
and the influence of residential proximity diminishes. 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGES AND SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Sociometric choice patterns reflect social cleavages existing in a 
community. As pointed out previously, children’s choices tend to 
follow social class lines indicating a social cleavage between the 
various socioeconomic class levels. Other social cleavages along 
rural-urban, racial, and religious lines will also appear in socio- 
metric results where such cleavages exist in a community. It should 
be noted that these cleavages are not inherent in the sociometric 
technique but that’ sociometric results merely reflect the existing 
attitudes in a particular situation. 

Several studies were concerned with the sociometric choices of 
rural and urban students in consolidated high schools. Bonney 
(12) analyzed the sociometric choice patterns of students in three 
consolidated high schools and reported that urban students had 
higher sociometric status than rural students. In one of the schools, 
which had been consolidated for only a short time, a definite cleav- 
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age was noted between the students coming from four different 
communities. In a similar study. Blanchard (7) compared the 
sociometric scores of 109 urban students and 103 rural students 
attending the same high school. He noted a tendency for the rural 
and urban students to choose friends from their own group more 
frequently than from the other group. However, the cleavage was 
slight and the rural and urban students had similar sociometric 
scores. Becker and Loomis (4), studying the same problem, re- 
ported that their sociometric results revealed a good integration of 
rural and urban students in a consolidated high school. This was 
attributed to the fact that special efforts were made to integrate 
the students when the school was consolidated. 

Similar results are reported for interracial school groups, Where 
racial cleavages exist in a community, these cleavages are reflected 
in children’s sociometric choices. However, where racial integra- 
tion has been in effect for some time, children’s sociometric choices 
freely cross race lines. Older studies, by Moreno (50) and Criswell 
(22), have shown distinct cleavages between white and Negro 
children, with the members of both groups most frequently choos- 
ing companions from among their own racial group. Both studies 
were conducted in a large metropolitan area where segregation 
was common. More recent studies have shown that where racial 
integration has been in effect for a period of years, racial cleavages 
are not as apparent in sociometric results. 

Raths and Schweikart (58) studied the social acceptance scores 
of fifty-eight fifth-grade pupils and sixty sixth-grade pupils. Ap- 
proximately half of the pupils in each group were Negro and the 
remainder were white. The results indicated that both groups 
experienced the same degree of social acceptance among their 
classmates. Although the white pupils’ acceptance of Negro pupils 
tended to be slightly higher than the Negro pupils’ acceptance of 
white pupils, the members of both racial groups chose members 
of the other racial group to approximately the same extent that 
they chose members of their own racial group. Similar results were 
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noted in sociometric testing by the author in eight fourth-grade 
classrooms. Approximately 27 percent of the pupils in each class- 
room were Negro and the remainder were white. Both racial 
groups reflected a slight tendency to choose members of their own 
racial group more frequently, but the sociometric results indicated 
that the pupils’ choices freely crossed racial lines in both direc- 
tions and that the Negro and white pupils were similar in the 
degree of social acceptance accorded them by their classmates. 

A study by Bonney (14) has shown that social cleavages among 
religious groups may also appear in sociometric results. He ana- 
lyzed the sociometric choices of seven groups of college students 
and noted that in six of the groups students chose members of 
their own religious group more frequently than could be expected 
by chance alone. The fact that such cleavages need not appear is 
indicated by the lack of religious in-group preferences in one of 
the groups. As with other sociometric cleavages, the extent to 
which religious group membership influences sociometric results is 
probably determined by the extent to which mutual feelings of 
acceptance occur between the various religious groups. The socio- 
metric results merely reflect an existing condition. 

These studies have several implications for sociometric testing. 
First, since existing social cleavages do appear in sociometric 
results, they must be considered when interpreting the sociometric 
status of an individual or the social structure of a group, Second, 
social cleavages between rural-urban, racial, and religious groups 
can be overcome where special efforts are directed toward social 
integration and the sociometric technique is a good instrument for 
measuring the effects of these efforts. Third, no individual or 
group should be reluctant to use sociometry merely because it does 
reveal social discrimination where social discrimination exists. This 
would be like refusing to be examined by a doctor because he 
might find cancer. When used properly, the sociometric technique 
can be used to diagnose the extent to which social discrimination 
does exist, can be used to arrange groups so that social cleavages 
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are diminished, and can be used again later to determine the extent 
to which social integration is being achieved. 


EVALUATION OF SOCIAL FACTORS 
IN SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 


The social structure of the community, the family experiences 
provided in the home, the residential proximity of children’s 
homes in the community, and social cleavages between rural- 
urban, racial, and religious groups, all seem to have some influence 
on children’s sociometric choices. The exact influence of any of 
these factors is difficult to evaluate because of the diverse popula- 
tions studied, the lack of sufficient controls in most of the studies, 
the interrelatedness of the various factors, and the contradictory 
results reported by the various investigators. Despite these limita- 
tions, several generalizations appear warranted. 

Sociometric results obtained in the classroom seem to reflect the 
attitudes and values of the members of the community. Where 
socioeconomic class lines are clearly drawn, where neighborhood 
groups are socially cohesive, and where cleavages exist between 
various social, ethnic, and religious groups, one can expect these 
social pressures to limit and modify children’s sociometric choices. 
Thus, both the sociometric status of an individual pupil and his 
position in the classroom social structure will be affected by his 
family’s social position in the community and their various group 
affiliations. However, where social class lines are not marked, and 
where social integration exists among the various social, ethnic, 
and religious groups, sociometric status and structure will be 
determined to a greater extent by the personal characteristics of 
the individual pupils. Variations in the social structure and the 
amount of social integration from one community to another may 
partly account for the contradictory results concerning the relation- 
ship between the various social factors and sociometric results. 

Social factors in the community seem to have the greatest in- 
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fluence on sociometric results when children are asked to name 
their actual friends (near-sociometric test). Less influence seems 
to occur when they are given an opportunity to choose desired 
associates for some activity. If the choice of desired associates is 
for some classroom activity (1.e., seating, work, etc.) the influence 
of social factors is reduced to a minimum. Apparently the expecta- 
tions of parents, the availability of contact in the neighborhood, 
and the general social pressures of the community place environ- 
mental limitations on the range of children with whom a child can 
develop actual friendships. Thus, when attempting to measure the 
underlying social structure of a group, it is necessary to ask chil- 
dren to indicate their preferred companions and to ask them to 
choose them on the basis of sociometric criteria least influenced by 
these extraneous environmental factors. 

Since sociometric results do reflect the social structure of a com- 
munity to some degree, any interpretation of sociometric results 
must take into account the possible influence of social factors, The 
interpretation of sociometric status or clique formations strictly in 
terms of the personal attributes of the group members would be 
grossly inaccurate where social factors are limiting and modifying 
the sociometric choice pattern. 


SUMMARY 


A number of personal and social factors have been shown to be 
related to sociometric results. An understanding of such factors 
should contribute to more accurate interpretations of sociometric 
data and should provide implications for the use of the sociometric 
technique in educational settings. 

Personal factors such as intelligence, achievement, age, skill, 
physical appearance, interests, values, and personality character- 
istics have all shown some relationship to children’s sociometric 
responses, In general, children who are highly chosen by their 
peers on a sociometric test tend to be more intelligent, to have 
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higher scholastic achievement, to be younger in age, to have 
greater social and athletic skill, to participate more frequently in 
sports and social activities, to have a more pleasing physical ap- 
pearance, to have more social and heterosexual interests, and to 
have more need-satisfying personality characteristics than children 
who receive few or no sociometric choices from their peers. Socio- 
metric choice patterns also indicate that children tend to choose as 
associates those children whose ability, skill, and interests are 
similar to their own or are slightly higher. Too great a deviation 
from the other group members on any personal characteristic 
seems to contribute to lower sociometric status on the part of the 
deviant. 

The numerous exceptions to the above trends and the complexity 
and interrelatedness of the factors which influence sociometric 
results should caution against attributing too much significance 
to any single personal characteristic. Although certain personal 
characteristics have general prestige value, an individual child’s 
sociometric status and his position in the social structure of a 
particular group is influenced by the total pattern of personal 
characteristics he possesses as well as by the values held by the 
group members. Thus, the general trends reported in these studies 
provide valuable clues for the analysis and interpretation of socio- 
metric data, but they do not replace the need for individual diag- 
nosis in specific situations. 

Various social factors have also shown some relationship to 
sociometric results. Children’s sociometric responses seem to be 
limited and modified by the community social structure, the family 
experiences they have had, their residential proximity to other 
children, and social cleavages existing in the community. The 
inconsistent results in some of these areas suggest that the socio- 
metric results reflect the social pattern in the community. Where 
socioeconomic class lines are firmly established, children tend to 
choose associates from their own socioeconomic class level or from 
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one higher than their own. Where rural-urban, racial, or religious 
cleavages exist, children tend to choose associates from the group 
with which they are affiliated. However, where social integration is 
present in the community, socioeconomic status and social, ethnic, 
and religious group membership appear to have little influence on 
sociometric results. Both the family experiences of the child and 
the existing attitudes in the community probably determine the 
extent to which social discrimination appears in children’s socio- 
metric choices. 

Residential proximity in the community has the greatest in- 
fluence on children’s actual friendships. When children are asked 
to choose their deszred associates, the influence of residential 
proximity is minimized, As might be expected, this also holds true 
for socioeconomic class differences and other social factors. 

The fact that children’s sociometric results do reflect the social 
pattern existing in a community indicates that the possible in- 
fluence of social factors must be considered when analyzing socio- 
metric data. The sociometric status scores of individuals and the 
sociometric structure of a group can be interpreted most accurately 
when both the social and the personal factors operating in the 
choice process are identified. An understanding of these factors 
will also aid in the selection of procedures for improving indi- 
vidual status and group structure. 
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One of the most common uses of sociometric results in the class- 
room is that of aiding in the improvement of pupils’ social rela- 
tions. A study of pupils’ sociometric choices aids the teacher in 
identifying undesirable cliques and cleavages, in locating pupils 
who are isolated or rejected by their peers, and in discovering other 
detrimental elements in the classroom social structure. When such 
data are supplemented by the other information a teacher has 
about the personal and social development of his pupils, a firm 
base is established for arranging socially integrative classroom 
groups and for planning classroom experiences which contribute 
to improved social relations. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Teachers have always been aware of the importance of pupils’ 
social relations in maintaining a classroom free from interpersonal 
conflicts and tensions. However, social relations among pupils 
attain special significance from the fact that they influence the 
personal-social development of individuals, the effectiveness of 
group work, and the classroom learning of individual pupils. 

231 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONAL- 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Psychologists generally agree that personality is a product of 
interpersonal relationships (26). For the preschool child this 
refers mainly to the types of relationships children have with their 
parents. However, from the time a child enters school until he 
reaches adulthood a large share of his interpersonal relationships 
are with his peers. Other things being equal, the types of relation- 
ships a child develops with his peers will determine to a large 
extent how he views the world about him and how he views him- 
self. If he has secure and satisfying relationships with his age 
mates, he will tend to view the world as a warm and friendly 
place and will develop feelings of confidence in himself and 
others. He will tend to seek further social contacts with his peers, 
and he will find it easier to make heterosexual adjustments when 
adolescence is reached. The security arising from being accepted by 
others and the increased social experience obtained with age mates 
will enable him to develop the social skills and the social attitudes 
necessary for establishing and maintaining effective interpersonal 
relationships in adulthood. 

In contrast, children who feel isolated or rejected among their 
peers are more likely to develop feelings of inadequacy and self- 
doubt. They are more apt to view the world as a cold and threaten- 
ing place and to respond by withdrawing from social contact or by 
showing aggressive hostility toward others. The conflicts and 
emotional tension resulting from poor social relations retard the 
child’s personal development and make it increasingly difficult for 
him to adjust to others. The lack of satisfying social relationships 
with age mates also restricts the social experiences of the child 
and hampers the development of social skills and social attitudes 
which are so important in the modern adult world. 

Although the school does not have the sole responsibility for the 
personal-social development of children, it is in a strategic position 
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to provide assistance. This is especially evident regarding the 
unique role of the school in providing experiences in social rela- 
tions. For some children, such as those living on farms, the school 
is the only place where the child can obtain extensive experience in 
social interaction with age mates. Although other children may 
have greater opportunities for social contact in neighborhood 
groups, the majority of their waking hours is spent in school. 
Thus, the availability of social contact and the sheer amount of 
time children spend in school groups puts the school in a unique 
position for improving the ability of children to develop satisfying 
social relationships. 

The diversified composition of school groups also provides an 
exceptional opportunity to provide new experiences in the area 
of social relations. Children of different races, religious beliefs, 
and socioeconomic levels are brought together in the school. 
Because of the social stratification in our society and the parental 
restrictions on out-of-school companions, social interaction with 
age mates of varying backgrounds is an experience that most 
children can obtain on/y in the school. Improving children’s social 
relations in this area, to the point where they have an understand- 
ing, appreciation, and acceptance of individuals who differ from 
themselves, should make a unique contribution to their personal 
and social development. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 


Since much of the learning that occurs in school takes place in 
groups, the improvement of group effectiveness is of major concern 
to the classroom teacher, The type of social relations existing 
among pupils influences group effectiveness in several ways. Poor 
social relations, characterized by cliques and cleavages in the social 
structure and by a disproportionate number of pupils who are 
isolated and rejected, generally results in a hostile emotional 
climate, in lowered group morale, and in poor communication 
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among group members. This may appear in the classroom in the 
form of bickering among pupils, attention-getting behaviors, and 
open rebellion against classroom procedures, or it may appear in 
the form of passive, apathetic response to the classroom situation. 
Neither atmosphere is conducive to the learning of constructive 
group roles, to the achievement of group tasks, or to the learning 
of subject-matter content. Energy that should be directed into 
rewarding and satisfying learning experiences is dissipated by 
emotional conflicts. 

In a classroom where the pupils have feelings of acceptance 
toward each other, where the social structure indicates a cohesive 
social group, and where feelings of isolation and rejection are 
reduced to a minimum, working and learning together become an 
enjoyable and productive experience, The security arising from 
mutual acceptance in an integrated group frees the group members 
from emotional conflicts and enables them to direct their energies 
toward the group task, They are more apt to take pride in the 
accomplishments of the group and to feel responsible for working 
toward the achievement of group goals. This increases the unity of 
group effort and provides individuals with experience in a variety 
of constructive group roles. 

Generally, both the quantity and the quality of group discussion 
increase as the group moves toward a more cohesive group struc- 
ture. The informal and relaxed atmosphere that accompanies 
group cohesiveness enables the pupils to express their ideas more 
freely. The security provided by such an atmosphere also enables 
the pupils to evaluate the ideas expressed by group members in 
terms of the value of the ideas rather than in terms of the prestige 
of the pupils stating them. Thus, group discussion tends to become 
more idea-centered as the pupils are freed from concern with 
personal acceptance and rejection by their classmates. This tends 
to result in greater group productivity and more effective group 
learning. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND CLASSROOM LEARNING 


It has already been pointed out that social relations among 
pupils influence the feelings and attitudes they develop toward 
themselves and others, the types of social experiences they have, 
and the effectiveness of group work in the classroom. All of these 
should have direct, or indirect, effects on the classroom learning of 
individual pupils. Although there is little evidence on this point, 
improved social relations would appear to have the following 
beneficial effects on individual learning: 


1. The security that arises from satisfying social relationships frees 
the pupil of emotional tension and enables him to concentrate 
more on his assigned learning tasks. 

2. The social pressure arising from the feeling of being accepted by 
classmates increases the pupil’s motivation to learn. This is partly 
due to the pupil’s desire to maintain status in the group and partly 
due to his feeling of loyalty and responsibility to the group mem- 
bers. 

3. The increased social contact accompanying peer acceptance aids in 
clarifying and reinforcing the pupil’s classroom learning ex- 
periences, by providing greater opportunity to exchange ideas with 
age mates. 

4, The improved morale derived from satisfying social relationships 
in the classroom helps create in the pupil a favorable attitude 
toward the learning experience and toward the school in general. 


The importance of peer acceptance to children and adolescents 
and the pressure of the peer group on individual pupils are fre- 
quently overlooked by teachers. These factors can be disruptive 
and disturbing influences in the classroom, or they can contribute 
to more effective learning experiences. The effect they have on the 
learning of individual pupils is determined largely by the extent 
to which teachers attempt to understand and improve the pupils’ 
social relations, 
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GROUP APPROACHES TO IMPROVED 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The development of a cohesive classroom social structure which 
provides satisfying social experiences for each pupil involves work- 
ing with both classroom groups and individual pupils. Methods of 
assisting individual pupils to improve their social relationships 
will be considered in the next chapter. Here, the discussion will be 
confined to group approaches for improving pupils’ social relations 
in the classroom, 

Although sociometric results provide the basic data for diagnos- 
ing and improving pupils’ social relations, an effective classroom 
program in this area is not limited to sociometric procedures. The 
grouping procedures used in the classroom, the classroom environ- 
ment provided by the teacher, and the classroom activities them- 
selves can all be used as constructive forces for the improvement 
of pupils’ social relations. The essential steps a teacher should take 
in these areas are briefly described in the following paragraphs. 
These will be elaborated upon in the remainder of this chapter. 


1. Provide a social arrangement in the classroom which permits 
pupils to be near others with whom they feel most comfortable in 
social interaction. The security resulting from such an arrangement 
(sociometric grouping) enables pupils to participate more freely 
and effectively in the group. The increased social experience im- 
proves social skills and develops self-confidence, which enables 
pupils to expand their network of social relationships. 

2. Provide for social interaction among pupils of various subgroups 
(e.g., boy-girl, rural-urban, racial, religious, and socioeconomic). 
Both in the arrangement of groups and in the performance of 
classroom activities, an attempt should be made to intermix the 
pupils from the various subgroups. This provides security for the 
minority group members; develops in the pupils an understanding 
and appreciation of individuals belonging to different subgroups; 
and reduces the social cleavages commonly found between sub- 


groups. 
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3. Provide a classroom environment that is conducive to harmonious 
interpersonal relationships. This implies socially integrative be- 
havior on the part of the teacher; a democratic atmosphere in the 
classroom; and the provision of frequent opportunities for pupil 
interaction. Such a classroom environment creates socially integra- 
tive attitudes on the part of the pupils and enables them to ex- 
perience the benefits of codperative group work. 

4. Provide a variety of classroom activities that contribute to an 
understanding of social interaction and to the development of 
social relations skills. The advantage of using a variety of activi- 
ties lies in the fact that the pupils can obtain knowledge about 
social interaction, they can discuss their feelzngs about social rela- 
tions problems, and they can obtain practice in social relations 
skills. Experience in all three areas is necessary for the optimum 
social development of pupils. 


SOCIOMETRIC GROUPING 


After a sociometric test has been administered to a classroom 
group and the results have been analyzed, the first step toward 
improving social relations is that of putting the pupils’ choices into 
effect. If the pupils were asked to choose seating companions, the 
classroom seating arrangement should be changed in accordance 
with their preferences. If the pupils were asked to select work 
companions, work groups should be organized along sociometric 
lines. This does not imply that the teacher should ignore all other 
known facts about the pupils, but rather that the pupils’ prefer- 
ences should be used as the guiding basis for arranging or rear- 
ranging the groups. Effective sociometric grouping is that which 
places each individual in the most favorable position for develop- 
ing satisfying social relationships and which results in the most 
generally cohesive and integrated group structure. Thus, both the 
welfare of the individual and the welfare of the group must be 
considered. Within this general framework are a number of 
specific steps to be taken which will aid the teacher in using socio- 
metric grouping. 
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FORMING SOCIOMETRIC GROUPS 


For the purpose of illustration, let’s assume that a teacher wants 
to organize work groups along sociometric lines. The pupils have 
been asked to name the five classmates with whom they would 
most prefer to work. With this number of choices allotted to each 
pupil, the teacher can usually expect to satisfy at least two of the 
choices made by each pupil. Using this as a minimum goal, the 
following procedures will aid in the organization of the groups: 


1. Decide on the size of the groups. A work group of five is usually 
most effective for small group discussion. Although it may be 
necessary to vary the size of the groups for special purposes, care 
should be taken not to make the groups too large. 

2. Start with the unchosen pupils (isolates) and place them with 
their highest choices. Give isolates their first two choices if possi- 
ble, but do not place two isolates in the same group unless it is 
necessary. Never place more than two isolates in a group. 

3. Next, consider those pupils who received only one choice (neglec- 
tees). If the choice a neglectee received was reciprocated by him, 
place the neglectee with the person with whom he has the mutual 
choice, regardless of the level of choice. Then attempt to satisfy 
his first choice, or the highest level of choice it is possible to satisfy 
without disrupting the groups that are already being formed. 

4, Continue to work from the pupils receiving the smallest number 
of choices to the pupils receiving the largest number of choices. 
In each instance, attempt to satisfy the chooser’s mutual choices 
first and his highest level of unreciprocated choices next. 


Although this is the general procedure in forming sociometric 
work groups, a number of other factors should be considered as 
the groups are being formed. The following guiding principles 
illustrate some of the basic considerations in developing work 
groups which provide maximum security for the individual and 
the greatest potential for improving social relations: 
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1. If it is possible to satisfy more than two choices for each pupil, 
attempt to give isolates and neglectees more of their choices. If 
less than two choices can be satisfied for each pupil, give the 
highly chosen pupils only one of their choices. This is based on 
the assumption that highly chosen pupils are secure in their social 
relationships and that they can readily adjust to others, while the 
isolates and neglectees have a greater need to be with those with 
whom they feel secure. 

2. Where cleavages (i.e., socioeconomic, sex, race, rural-urban, etc.) 
exist in the sociometric results, arrange the groups so that the 
cleavages will be diminished. For example, where rural and urban 
pupils tend to choose members of their own subgroups, the work 
groups should be arranged so that each group contains some rural 
and some urban pupils. However, there should always be at least 
two pupils from each subgroup in the resulting work groups. 
Placing two urban pupils in with a group of rural pupils, two boys 
in with a group of girls, and the like, provides additional security 
for the members of the subgroups. In attempting to reduce cleav- 
ages in this manner, keep in mind the pupils’ choices and place 
pupils from different subgroups together where there is the best 
opportunity to satisfy the largest number of choices. You will 
probably find that this is also the best arrangement for bringing 
about an integration of the subgroups and thereby reducing the 
social cleavage. 

3. If closely knit cliques appear in the social structure, it is usually 
necessary to estimate the possible influence of these cliques on the 
social relations of the class members. If a clique seems undesirable 
in terms of the social development of its members or in terms of 
its influence on the classroom group, it is best to attempt to 
broaden the social contacts of the members of the clique. This may 
be done by placing two, or more, of the members of the clique in 
different work groups. As with other subgroups, a member of a 
closely knit clique should have at least one other member of the 
clique in the same work group. 

4, Where rejection choices were used, check to be sure that pupils 
who reject each other are not in the same group. If rejection 
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choices were not used, make your best guess concerning rejection 
and adjust the groups accordingly. 


It will be noted that these suggestions for forming sociometric 
groups are based mainly on the sociometric results obtained from 
the pupils. They are designed to place isolated and rejected pupils 
in the most favorable position for developing satisfying social 
relationships; to reduce cleavages between subgroups; to broaden 
the social contacts of closely knit cliques; and in general to arrange 
work groups that will contribute to a more integrated and cohesive 
group structure. As pointed out previously, however, this does not 
imply that teachers should arrange groups solely on the basis of 
sociometric results. Teachers have numerous insights into the 
interests, abilities, and behavior of their pupils which should also 
be considered when forming sociometric work groups. If a pupil 
has special interests which indicate that one work group would be 
better than another, the teacher should arrange the work groups 
so that his special interests, as well as some of his sociometric 
choices, are satisfied. If a pupil has a specific skill or ability that is 
needed by some work group, this should likewise be considered. If 
two pupils continuously cause a disturbance when working to- 
gether, it may be desirable to place them in separate work groups. 
All factors which have an influence on the improvement of social 
relations and on the effectiveness of the group activity should be 
taken into account. 

When all of the factors have been considered and the final work 
groups are formed, it is usually necessary to check the choices of 
each pupil to be certain that all group members have some of their 
choices satisfied; that as many mutual choices as possible have been 
honored; and that members of subgroups are in the best position 
_ for integration into the social structure. The resulting work groups 
usually have one or two isolated or neglected pupils, one highly 
chosen pupil, and two or more pupils of average choice status. 
Some variation in the composition of the groups is expected, how- 
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ever, due to variations in the distribution of choices from one 
classroom group to another. 


USES AND RESULTS OF SOCIOMETRIC GROUPING 


Sociometric grouping has been used in a variety of ways in 
school settings. In addition to the formation of work groups, 
described above, teachers have used sociometric grouping to 
arrange seating in the classroom, to organize groups for labora- 
tory work, to organize groups for field trips, to form classroom 
committees, to arrange seating in the school cafeteria, to organize 
play groups, and to organize groups for other curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. Some high schools have assigned pupils to 
homerooms on the basis of sociometric choices. At the college 
level, sociometric choices have frequently served as a basis for 
selecting dormitory roommates, 

Teachers usually report that they notice an immediate change in 
pupils’ attitudes when the sociometric choices are put into effect. 
The isolated pupils tend to feel accepted, since they are placed 
with some of their choices. They have no way of knowing that 
they were unchosen. The members of minority groups tend to feel 
less tension, since they are placed with majority group members 
and the cleavage they feared did not appear in the sociometric 
grouping. These feelings tend to be reflected in improved morale 
and more active participation in classroom activities, Thus, the 
groundwork is laid for improving social relations. 

Although teachers’ reports are generally favorable concerning 
the results of sociometric grouping, to evaluate the influence of 
sociometric grouping on pupils’ social relations is a difficult prob- 
lem. Sociometric grouping is usually combined with other methods 
of improving social relations, and the influence of the grouping 
method can not be isolated. In addition, studies in this area are 
generally limited to a few classroom groups, and procedures are 
not carefully enough controlled to permit general conclusions. 
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Despite these difficulties and limitations, however, it seems worth 
while to review some illustrative studies in this area. The findings 
at least suggest the possible effects that might be expected from 
sociometric grouping. 

Atkinson (3) used sociometric grouping to organize work 
groups for an elementary school social studies program. Over a 
two-year period she noted that the number of isolated children in 
the classroom was reduced when sociometric groups were organ- 
ized and the children were permitted to demonstrate special skills 
to the class. Similar results were reported by Minnis (24), Shoobs 
(28) and Zeleny (36) for other elementary classrooms. In all 
cases, however, sociometric grouping was accompanied by special 
efforts on the part of the teacher to attract favorable attention to 
the isolated pupils. This was generally done by having the isolated 
pupil demonstrate some special skill before his classmates or by 
assigning him to some classroom responsibility where he would 
receive recognition from his peers. 

A study by Kerstetter and Sargent (17) illustrates how socio- 
metric grouping may have beneficial effects, if factors other than 
the pupils’ choices are also considered. A sociometric test, based on 
the choice of seating companions, was administered periodically 
to a fifth-grade class. The results of the first test indicated a closely 
knit subgroup of five pupils. They were seated together in the 
classroom, without regard to other factors. In a retest a few 
months later, it was noted that the choices given by these pupils 
all went to the members of their own subgroup and that no choices 
were received from pupils outside of the subgroup. Since this sub- 
group was virtually a “social island” in the classroom and its 
members were involved in a number of delinquent-type escapades, 
it was decided to separate the members of the subgroup. Study 
groups were organized on the basis of pupils’ choices and two 
members of the subgroup were placed in one study group and the 
three remaining members were placed in another study group. The 
delinquent-type behavior declined, and a sociometric test given a 
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month later indicated that the members of the subgroup had 
become integrated into the general classroom structure. 

Dineen and Garry (10) attempted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of sociometric grouping in reducing a cleavage between children 
from the upper and the lower social classes. They requested pupils 
in grades one through six to choose seating companions. In grades 
one, three, and five, seating was rearranged on the basis of the 
pupils’ choices. A special effort was made to seat upper- and lower- 
class children near each other, wherever possible, In grades two, 
four, and six, no changes in seating were made. After a sixteen- 
week period the same sociometric test was again administered to 
all classes. The results indicated that in those classes where so- 
ciometric seating was used there was a greater reduction in the 
cleavage between upper- and lower-class pupils. These results are 
encouraging, since sixteen weeks is a relatively short time to expect 
changes in anything as pervasive as the social cleavage between 
children from different social classes. 

Buck (6) experimented with sociometric grouping in an eighth- 
grade science program. Two classroom groups were equated on 
the basis of age, intelligence, and years in the school. One group 
was taught in the normal manner while the other group was organ- 
ized on the basis of sociometric choices. Seating arrangements, 
work groups, and laboratory partners were all determined by socio- 
metric preferences. A comparison of sociometric results at the end 
of one semester indicated that the distribution of sociometric status 
scores was similar in both groups. However, in the classroom 
where sociometric grouping was used there were sixteen mutual 
choices as compared with eleven mutual choices in the other group. 
This would suggest a more cohesive group structure where socio- 
metric grouping was used. Although the difference in the number 
of mutual choices was not large, it should be noted that the study 
was limited to a three-month period. 

Moreno and Jennings (25) also described a study where socio- 
metric grouping was compared with arbitrary placement. They 
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organized dining groups in a girls’ training school on the basis of 
sociometric choices and retested the groups about six months later. 
The second test showed an increase in the number of mutual 
choices and a decrease in the number of isolated girls. A similar 
control group, whose members were arbitrarily assigned seats in 
the dining hall, showed a decrease in the number of mutual choices 
over the same period of time. 

Although few details were given, Amundson (1) reported that 
assigning high school pupils to homerooms on the basis of socio- 
metric choices improved their social relations. In the spring of 
their freshman year, all pupils were asked to indicate their prefer- 
ences for homeroom classmates for the following year. During 
their sophomore year pupils were placed in the homeroom which 
satisfied the largest number of their sociometric choices, A socio- 
metric test administered at the end of the sophomore year indicated 
a higher degree of social acceptance among the pupils than was 
present at the end of the previous year. To what extent the in- 
creased social acceptance of pupils was due to the homeroom ac- 
tivities and to what extent it was due to the sociometric grouping 
could not be determined from the data. However, organizing 
homerooms on the basis of sociometric choices may contribute to 
the effectiveness of other socializing experiences included in the 
homeroom program. 

Two studies at the college level also reflect on the possible 
effects of sociometric grouping. Zeleny (35) compared three dif- 
ferent methods of improving students’ social acceptance in college 
classes. In one class the students worked on problems in arbitrarily 
assigned groups; in another class the work groups were arranged 
on the basis of sociometric choices; and in a third class he inter- 
viewed the students and gave them suggestions for improving their 
behavior. Changes in sociometric results over a four-week period 
indicated that students gained most in social acceptance where 
sociometric work groups were used, The next most effective pro- 
cedure was that of individual interviews with the students. The 
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least effective was that of working in arbitrarily assigned groups, 
although even this method improved the social acceptance of some 
students. Thrasher and Kerstetter (32) also described how socio- 
metric grouping improved the social acceptance of students in a 
college class, but they did not compare the changes with classes 
not using sociometric grouping. 

As pointed out previously, the findings of these studies are 
merely suggestive due to the limitations in research design and 
the limited number of groups used. However, it should be noted 
that the results are consistent in indicating the possible beneficial 
effects of sociometric grouping. This should encourage the class- 
room teacher to experiment with sociometric grouping in his own 
classroom, 


INTRODUCING SOCIOMETRIC GROUPING 


Teachers who have not previously used sociometric grouping 
would probably feel most comfortable in using it in the arrange- 
ment or rearrangement of classroom seating. This does not involve 
changes in the on-going activities in the classroom and therefore 
would not involve a change in teaching procedure, Sociometric 
seating arrangements may be made at the beginning of the school 
year or any time during the year. If it is done at the start of the 
school year, special efforts should be made to help the pupils 
become acquainted with each other. It would also be desirable to 
administer a second sociometric test approximately six weeks later 
and rearrange the seating in terms of changes in choice resulting 
from increased acquaintanceship among the pupils. 

In using sociometric choices to organize work groups in the 
classroom, the teacher inexperienced with sociometric techniques 
may wish to start with groups that are temporary in nature or 
those that meet only occasionally. This procedure would seem to 
be especially important if the teacher is also inexperienced in small 
group work. Organizing groups for short-term classroom projects, 
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arranging temporary discussion groups or classroom committees, 
or organizing discussion groups that meet only once a week would 
be sufficient to introduce the teacher to both sociometric grouping 
and to small group work. As the teacher becomes more experi- 
enced in organizing sociometric groups and in working with small 
groups, he will be able to determine the most effective use of socio- 
metric grouping procedures in the classroom. 

Introducing sociometric grouping on a school-wide basis at the 
junior and senior high school level would probably be most effec- 
tive in assigning pupils to homerooms, The choice of classmates to 
be with in a homeroom would be a natural choosing situation for 
the pupils, and it would not require changes in the remainder of 
the school program. Organizing homerooms on the basis of pupils’ 
sociometric preferences should contribute to the guidance function 
of the homeroom, should help counteract the undesirable social 
effects of ability grouping in the school, and should help to reduce 
social cleavages in the school. To achieve these purposes, of course, 
factors other than the pupils’ choices must also be considered when 
the homerooms are organized. An arrangement which satisfies 
some of the choices of all pupils and still provides for maximum 
social integration is generally most desirable. 

Other opportunities to initiate sociometric grouping procedures 
may be found in the school’s extracurricular program, in group 
guidance courses, and in activity programs designed to improve 
the personal and social adjustment of pupils. Since sociometric 
grouping contributes directly to the purposes of these activities, it 
is easily and naturally introduced in these areas. 


SOCIOMETRIC GROUPING IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


As teachers obtain experience in using sociometric grouping, 
they will be better able to determine where sociometric grouping 
is most effective. It should be recognized, however, that sociometric 
grouping should not be used as the sole method of grouping in the 
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classroom, or throughout the school. The needs of the pupils and 
the purposes of the school are more adequately met when a variety 
of grouping methods are used, Sociometric grouping is designed 
primarily to improve the social relations among pupils. For this 
purpose it is an excellent method of grouping and if used wisely 
will make a valuable contribution to the development of indi- 
vidual pupils and to the effectiveness of the school program. How- 
ever, for other purposes, ability grouping or grouping in terms of 
pupils’ special interests may be most effective. The “‘either-or” 
arguments concerning the best method of grouping pupils are 
usually meaningless. The skillful teacher will find uses for a 
variety of grouping methods. Within this setting, sociometric 
grouping will be recognized for its unique contribution to the 
improvement of pupils’ social relations. 

In addition to the need for a variety of grouping methods in the 
school, special benefits are derived from combining sociometric 
grouping with other grouping procedures. The emotional security 
and increased social interaction that pupils experience in socio- 
metric groups will enable them to participate more effectively in 
other types of groups. In return, experience in ability and special- 
interest groups will provide for an extension in acquaintance and 
association that contributes to the pupils’ network of interpersonal 
relationships. In this way, the various grouping methods comple- 
ment each other in contributing to the social development of 


pupils (12). 
CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


In discussing the role of sociometric grouping in the improve- 
ment of pupils’ social relations, there is a danger in overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of a single procedure. Although sociometric 
grouping is an excellent technique for improving social relations, 
its value will be limited unless the teacher creates the type of 
classroom environment that fosters the social development of 


pupils. 
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The classroom environment which is most conducive to the im- 
provement of social relations among pupils is that in which a 
friendly, relaxed atmosphere exists, Although sociometric group- 
ing can contribute to such an atmosphere, the attitude and the 
behavior of the teacher are also extremely important. If the teacher 
reflects warmth, understanding, and acceptance toward his pupils; 
if he permits pupils to participate in the planning of classroom 
experiences; and if he provides for interaction among pupils, the 
opportunity for improving pupils’ social relations is greatly 
enhanced. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHER’S BEHAVIOR 


How the behavior of the classroom teacher influences the pupils’ 
behavior toward each other was demonstrated in a series of studies 
by Anderson and his associates (2). Using carefully controlled 
observation techniques, they compared the effects of teachers’ 
dominative and integrative behavior on the classroom behavior of 
pupils. Dominative behavior was characterized by the use of force, 
commands, threats, shame, blame, and attacks against the personal 
status of individual pupils. In general, such behavior reflected 
attempts on the part of the teacher to make pupils behave in terms 
of his own standards and purposes without consideration of the 
experiences, desires, purposes, or judgments of the pupils. In con- 
trast, socially integrative behavior was described as that which 
considered the experiences, desires, purposes, and judgments of 
pupils. Commands were replaced by requests, with sufficient ex- 
planation to make the requests meaningful, so that voluntary 
cooperation was made possible. Integrative behavior was also 
characterized by flexible and adaptive teacher behavior which 
encouraged the expression of individual differences among pupils. 

The findings of these studies are comprehensive and detailed. 
However, the results indicate that teachers with dominative be- 
havior tended to reduce social participation and to increase inter- 
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personal conflicts among pupils. In contrast, the pupils who were 
with socially integrative teachers showed more spontaneity and 
initiative in their behavior and more voluntary, constructive social 
responses toward each other. The behavior of both types of 
teachers seemed to be contagious and to spread throughout the 
classroom, with the dominative teacher inciting domination and 
conflict in the pupils’ social responses and the socially integrative 
teacher inducing socially integrative behavior among his pupils. 

The findings of these studies highlight the importance of the 
teacher's attitude and behavior in setting the stage for improved 
social relations. The vicious circle of domination and interpersonal 
conflict must be broken, if the teacher is to encourage socially 
integrative responses among pupils. Teacher behavior which shows 
an understanding and appreciation of the feelings, attitudes, and 
values of pupils helps create a classroom environment which dis- 
courages domination and conflict and encourages constructive 
social interaction. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 


Both sociometric grouping and the socially integrative behavior 
of teachers, discussed above, are in harmony with the principles of 
teacher-pupil planning. Essentially teacher-pupil planning involves 
pupil participation in determining classroom policies and proce- 
dures that affect the pupils. Arranging classroom groups on the 
basis of sociometric choices is actually a form of teacher-pupil 
planning, since the pupils help decide how the groups should be 
arranged. One way-to take into account the experiences, desires, 
purposes, and judgments of pupils, which characterize socially 
integrative behavior on the part of the teacher, is to have pupils 
participate in classroom decisions. A series of studies by Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White suggest that such participation on the part of 
pupils creates a social climate which is conducive to the develop- 
ment of improved social relations. 
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In a study typical of those in this area (21), four groups of ten- 
year-old boys were carefully observed under different types of 
group leadership. The primary aim was to determine the effects of 
“democratic,” “authoritarian,” and “laissez-faire” leadership upon 
individual and group behavior. The four groups of pupils were 
equated on patterns of interpersonal relationships, and intellectual, 
physical, and personality characteristics. The leaders and the type 
of leadership control were rotated for each group. Trained ob- 
servers kept detailed records of the social interactions of the chil- 
dren, of changes in the group structure, of incidents reflecting the 
atmosphere of the group, and of all conversation during the group 
meetings. 

Under democratic group control all policies were decided by 
group discussion, with the encouragement and assistance of the 
leader, Children participated in decisions concerning the proce- 
dures to be followed and were free to choose their companions 
for work. The leader worked closely with the group and attempted 
to remain objective in his praise and criticism. In essence, this 
method involved leader and group members planning and working 
together toward a common group goal. 

The authoritarian leader determined all policies, dictated all 
techniques and activity steps one at a time, and indicated which 
children should work together on work tasks. He remained aloof 
from active participation in the group activities and tended to be 
personal in his blame and criticism of the work of each group 
member. 

The laissez-faire leader gave the group members complete free- 
dom to make decisions and to direct their own activities. He made 
materials available and supplied information only when requested. 
He made no attempt to appraise or direct the work of the group. 
In short, he let the group members plan and carry out their activi- 
ties without adult guidance or direction. 

A comparison of the three types of group control indicated that 
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the democratic method, characterized by codperative planning, 
resulted in higher group morale, more friendly remarks exchanged 
among group members, greater group cohesiveness, and more 
constructive group work, In the autocratic and laissez-faire groups, 
there were more expressions of discontent, more personal conflicts 
between individual group members, and in general less satisfactory 
social interaction and group effort. The members of both the 
autocratic and the laissez-faire groups seemed to be restricted in 
their efforts toward constructive social interaction. The autocratic 
group members were restricted by the dominative behavior of the 
leader while the laissez-faire group members were restricted by 
their own ineptness in planning and carrying out group activities. 

Although this study was not conducted in a classroom setting, it 
indicates how teacher-pupil planning, based on democratic princi- 
ples, can contribute to a desirable classroom environment. The 
social interaction of pupils under the guidance and direction of 
the teacher enables them to practice social skills in an atmosphere 
free from tension and conflict. Participation in planning classroom 
activities also enables pupils to experience the fruits of construc- 
tive social interaction in the form of classroom accomplishments. 
As group plans are carried out and group tasks are achieved, 
pupils become more aware of the advantages of codperative 
interaction with peers. 

This study also illustrates the undesirable effects of unguided 
group activity. All too frequently, teachers view teacher-pupil 
planning as letting the pupils do as they please. Pupils at all age 
levels want, and need, some guidance and direction. The amount 
of direction, of course, will depend on the purpose of the activity 
and the maturity of the pupils. However, lack of direction lowers 
group productivity and limits the opportunity pupils have to learn 
constructive group skills and to develop satisfying social relation- 
ships. 
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INFLUENCE OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PUPIL INTERACTION 


Closely related to the principles of teacher-pupil planning is 
that of providing numerous opportunities for pupil interaction. 
This is generally done through the use of small work groups and 
committees, discussed earlier. As pupils experience a larger num- 
ber of social interactions with their classmates, they tend to express 
more feelings of acceptance and fewer feelings of rejection toward 
them. Thus, a multiplicity of contacts on the part of pupils seems 
to aid in creating a social climate that favors improved social 
relations. 

Kinney (18) compared three fifth-grade classes using small 
flexible groups with two classes using fixed ability groups, and two 
classes which did not use groups. Sociometric results obtained four 
months apart indicated a reduction in the number of isolated 
pupils and in the number of lowly chosen pupils in the classes 
using small flexible groups. In the classes using ability grouping 
and in the classes which remained as an entire grade group, the 
number of isolated and lowly chosen pupils increased over the 
same period of time. A comparison of the pupils’ achievement 
showed no differences for the various grouping procedures used. 
The improved status of isolates and lowly chosen pupils, where 
flexible grouping procedures were used, was attributed directly to 
the increased opportunities for pupil interaction. 

Similar results were reported for the junior high school level, 
although the results were contaminated by other efforts to improve 
pupils’ social relations. Spector (29) used small work groups of 
increasing size in an eighth-grade classroom. First he placed two 
pupils in each group. He then periodically increased the size of the 
groups by one until he finally had five pupils in each group. This 
had the effect of putting pupils in contact with a number of dif- 
ferent classmates. In addition to the grouping procedures, how- 
ever, special efforts were made to provide an informal classroom 
atmosphere; the pupils discussed factors related to social accepta- 
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bility; and other attempts were made to improve the social climate 
of the classroom. At the end of a five-month period, social accepta- 
bility scores, based on the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, had in- 
creased by 46 percent and the number of rejections had decreased. 
In short, pupils’ attitudes toward each other moved from that of 
indifference and rejection toward that of acceptance. 

Although Spector's study was limited to one group and the 
influence of the grouping procedure was not clear, essentially the 
same results were reported by Forlano (11). He studied changes 
in junior high school pupils’ social acceptance scores over a one- 
semester period. Using an adaptation of the Ohio Social Accept- 
ance Scale as an index of pupils’ social acceptability, he compared 
core classes with regular classes and noted a significant gain in 
mean acceptance scores and a significant reduction in mean rejec- 
tion scores in the core classes. In the regular classes the pupils 
showed a significant reduction in mean acceptance scores and 
a significant gain in mean rejection scores. Thus, the pupils’ feel- 
ings of acceptance toward others increased in the core classes 
while their feelings of rejection toward others increased in the 
regular classes. A comparison of the procedures used in the two 
classes indicated that in the core classes a less formal classroom 
climate existed, more teacher-pupil planning was used, and the 
pupils spent more time in small work groups and in classroom 
committees. Although the effect of pupil interaction is again 
contaminated by other factors, this study indicates the combined 
influence of the classroom social climate, teacher-pupil planning 
and pupil-pupil interaction on the improvement of pupils’ social 
relations. 

It would be easy to attribute the increased social acceptance 
among pupils, resulting from the opportunity of interacting with 
a larger number of pupils, to the increased acquaintance volume of 
each pupil. However, studies by Hartley (15) and Gronlund (13) 
both indicate that there is little relationship between a pupil’s 
social acceptance and the number of pupils that know him. It 
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appears more likely that frequent opportunities for interaction 
break down stereotyped impressions of others based on casual 
acquaintanceship (4). 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 


In addition to sociometric grouping and the development of a 
classroom environment which provides constructive experiences in 
social interaction, teachers have found some classroom techniques 
especially helpful in improving pupils’ social relations. Although 
some of them may be most useful in a homeroom program or in a 
group guidance course, others have been used effectively in the 
regular classroom. These techniques are usually combined with 
other individual and group efforts to guide and direct the social 
learning of pupils. 


SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE PROJECT 


A technique which is especially useful in a homeroom program, 
or in a group guidance course, is that of studying and discussing 
the behavior characteristics that are related to social acceptance 
among peers (23). The project may be started by involving the 
pupils in a study of their own class. The following steps outline 
the procedure: 


1. The class members are asked to indicate the behaviors which they 
like best in other people. These are listed on the blackboard as 
they are given, with some combining of suggestions to prevent the 
list from becoming too long. 

2. When the list is complete, the behavior descriptions are placed in 
“guess who” form, using both positive and negative aspects of 
the behavior. For example, if one of the behavior descriptions is 
“people who are happy,” the resulting items would be: 

‘‘Here is someone who is always happy’ 

‘‘Here is someone who is zever happy’ 

The completed form should have a space for about six names 
under each positive and each negative behavior description. 
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3. This form can then be administered to the class, with directions 
to write the names of the classmates who best fit each description. 

4, The results of the “guess who” form are then compared to socio- 
metric results (obtained at the same time or previously) and a 
chart is worked out to show which behaviors are most charac- 
teristic of pupils with high sociometric status and which behaviors 
are most characteristic of pupils with low sociometric status. The 
pupils’ names, of course, should not be included and the results 
should be presented in such a way that pupils cannot identify 
themselves. 


When the results of such a study are presented to the pupils, 
they get a clear picture of which behavior characteristics contribute 
to peer acceptance in their group. Much interest is usually gener- 
ated by this procedure, and pupils are anxious to compare their 
results with the results of other studies. For this purpose, studies 
by Bonney (5) and Tuddenham (34), at the elementary school 
level, and by Kuhlen and Lee (20) and Tryon (33), at the high 
school level, might be considered. These studies present the be- 
havior characteristics related to peer acceptance at various grade 
levels for a relatively large number of pupils. 

This type of project not only acquaints the pupils with the types 
of behavior that contribute to peer acceptance but it also helps 
them understand the feelings, attitudes, and values underlying 
peer relations. In the discussion of the results the teacher has an 
opportunity to help pupils recognize which peer values contribute 
to social growth and which are detrimental to it; to help them 
develop respect for differences in the values and behaviors of 
others; and to suggest ways that pupils can improve in their social 
relations. Thus, both broad social understandings and _ specific 
social learnings can result from the discussions. 


SrUDY; OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Another technique for helping pupils understand the behavior 
and values which underlie effective social relations is through the 
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study and discussion of biographies of great people. McCleary 
(22) used this technique in a junior high school English class and 
noted an improvement in pupils’ interpersonal relations. He had 
the pupils analyze biographical sketches of well-known persons in 
terms of the personality traits they possessed. Discussions were 
concerned with how these personality traits developed and how 
they influenced the person’s success, Books on personality develop- 
ment were consulted, and pupils discussed how they could evaluate 
their own personality characteristics, Following this, pairs of 
pupils interviewed each other and wrote biographical sketches of 
each other. For this part of the procedure, pupils were paired with 
those pupils with whom they had worked least during the year. 
After the biographical sketches were written, each pupil was re- 
quested to write an autobiographical sketch. As a final step, the 
class was divided into small groups to study a full-length biogra- 
phy of a famous person and to discuss his personality character- 
istics. 

It will be noted that the procedures used by McCleary enabled 
pupils to better understand the personality factors which con- 
tribute to success, to better understand their fellow-pupils, and to 
better understand themselves. From an academic standpoint, it 
also provided the pupils with an understanding of personality 
dynamics that was useful in analyzing biographies. 

Sociometric results before the biographical unit was started 
indicated a social structure that was divided into three closely knit 
cliques, with five girls isolated from the other class members. At 
the end of the unit, three weeks later, sociometric results indicated 
that the five isolated girls had been absorbed into the group and 
that a more closely integrated group structure had developed. Ob- 
servers’ reports indicated a decrease in tension among the class 
members, an improvement in communication, and an increase in 
group harmony. Although these results are based on only one 
classroom group, the findings suggest the desirability of further 
explorations with this technique. 
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STORY DISCUSSIONS 


A technique which has received considerable attention in recent 
yeats is that of reading and discussing stories which illustrate 
problems of human relations. Generally, stories are selected which 
reflect common problems experienced by the pupils or which 
broaden the pupils’ understandings of feelings and attitudes which 
commonly underlie interpersonal relationships. Topics such as the 
tole of loyalty in friendships, how leadership develops, tolerance 
toward minority groups, resolving conflicts in loyalty and values, 
overcoming shyness, cultural differences in behavior, different 
roles individuals play in social groups, causes of interpersonal 
conflicts, and methods of improving social acceptance illustrate 
the types of themes that might be found in the stories. 

Through reading and discussion, it is expected that the pupils 
will identify with the characters in the story and develop a sensi- 
tivity to the feelings and attitudes of persons in different social 
situations. This identification is generally fostered by having the 
pupils relate the experiences of the characters in the story to 
personal experiences they have had. Besides improving the pupils’ 
social sensitivity and broadening their understanding of factors 
which motivate and direct social behavior, this procedure helps 
them to internalize values which contribute to social effectiveness. 
The discussion of solutions to problems arising in social inter- 
action also provides insights which assist them in resolving their 
own difficulties in social relations. 

One of the important considerations in using this technique, of 
course, is that of selecting a story which illustrates the problem or 
theme which the pupils should discuss. Several guides have been 
developed for this purpose. Heaton and Lewis (16) present an 
analysis and arrangement of stories by problem areas and by level 
of maturity, ranging from primary grades to college. Kircher (19) 
has prepared a bibliography of books for children which illustrates 
experiences and problems in character formation. Both the content 
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of the stories and the level of difficulty of the stories are given in 
the annotations. The Illinois Curriculum Program (9) recently 
issued a handbook entitled Reading for Living, which atranges 
stories by problem area. The problem areas include family and 
home relationships, personality development, physical and health 
handicaps, school and teacher relationships, social relationships, 
and related areas. The content and level of difficulty of each story 
is briefly described. All of these guides will aid the teacher in 
selecting the most appropriate story for a given situation. 

Probably the most comprehensive program designed to use 
literature in improving pupils’ personal adjustment and human 
relations skills is that originated by Bullis and O’ Malley (8). They 
developed detailed lesson plans and teaching aids for a human 
relations class to be taught at various grade levels in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school program. The prepared discussion 
material is based on stories which illustrate emotional problems 
pertinent to human relations. Experiences in the stories are related 
to the pupils’ personal experiences during the discussion period, 
and attempts are made to help pupils better understand their own 
behavior. The materials and methods developed by Bullis have 
been extensively used in the Delaware Human Relations Class 
Program and in cities throughout the United States, as well as in 
some foreign countries (7). Although the materials are specifically 
designed for use in a human relations class, they provide helpful 
suggestions which can aid the classroom teacher in using the story 
discussion technique. 

The discussion of literary materials shows great promise as a 
classroom technique for assisting pupils with their interpersonal 
problems. However, systematic evaluation of its influence on 
pupils’ social relations has been limited. Descriptions of a study by 
Taba and Elkins (30, 31) present a comprehensive account of the 
use and evaluation of this technique in an eighth-grade English 
and social studies class. In general, their results indicate that story 
discussions have a positive influence on pupils’ social relations. 
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More specific results from their study will be discussed in a follow- 
ing section which describes their program in considerable detail. 


ROLE PLAYING 


A technique especially useful in helping pupils improve their 
social understandings and their social relations skills is that of role 
playing. In simple terms, role playing is the acting out of a social 
situation with individuals assuming the roles of the participants 
involved. Role playing is usually oriented toward problems of 
interpersonal relationships and generally includes the following 
steps: 


. Identification of the problem. 

. Description of the situation and the roles to be played. 

. The selection of participants. 

. Acting out the problem and the various solutions to the problem. 
. Discussion of the role-playing scenes. 
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The problem may be obtained from the experiences of the 
pupils themselves, or it may be obtained from stories illustrating 
problems in interpersonal relationships. The opportunities for 
role-playing situations frequently arise spontaneously from group 
discussions or from classroom events. However, it is sometimes 
desirable for the teacher to plan role-playing sessions which illus- 
trate problems not suggested by the class. Where this is done, the 
teacher must make special efforts to arouse the pupils’ awareness 
of their need to learn ways to solve the problem. This may be done 
by describing the problem and asking the pupils to indicate any 
similar experiences they have had. Another effective method is to 
read a problem story which illustrates a typical social relations 
problem and then ask the pupils to act out possible solutions to 
it (27). 

Before the participants are selected, the situation should be 
clearly defined and the roles carefully described. The details of the 
setting, the role each person is to portray, and what the role play- 
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ing is to illustrate should be understood at the beginning. Most of 
this can be done through discussion with the class. Involving the 
pupils in describing the setting and defining the roles to be played 
brings the problem closer to the pupils’ needs and arouses their 
interest in the role playing. 

The discussion of the problem, the discussion of various solu- 
tions to the problem, and the descriptions of the setting and the 
various roles to be played usually generate considerable enthusiasm 
among the pupils, and volunteers for the various roles are easy to 
obtain. Pupils who have different viewpoints on how the problem 
should be approached may be selected for different role-playing 
sessions. There should be no reluctance to permit pupils to role- 
play an inadequate solution to a problem, since this enables pupils 
to better understand the shortcomings of the solution. When an 
inadequate solution has been suggested, it is usually best to role- 
play that solution first. This arouses the pupils’ interest in search- 
ing for better ways of solving the problem and increases their 
enthusiasm for further role playing. 

Before beginning the role playing, the pupils make general 
plans as to what they are going to do in the role-playing session. 
However, they do not decide specifically what they are going to 
say nor do they practice their roles. The actual role playing is a 
spontaneous enactment of how they feel the role should be played. 
Mistakes are expected and no one is criticized for the way the role 
is played. Actually, misinterpretations and errors in playing a role 
frequently stimulate discussion concerning different ways the role 
could be played. This generally leads to constructive suggestions 
concerning ways to react in social situations. 

The discussion following the role playing is probably the most 
important step. It is here that the pupils analyze the feelings, 
attitudes, and behaviors that seem effective and ineffective in deal- 
ing with the problem. The various solutions that have been 
portrayed are discussed in detail, and their consequences on social 
relations are considered, The actual acting out of solutions makes 
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the situation seem real to the pupils and discussion is readily 
obtained. Sometimes the discussion brings out new solutions to 
the problem, and the group wants to try out the new solutions in a 
reénactment of the role-playing scenes. Where this is done, the 
reénactment should be followed by further analysis and discussion. 

In the final discussion and summary of the role-playing experi- 
ences, it is important that general principles be derived which have 
implications for dealing with similar situations in the future. 
Pupils should be able to identify factors in the role-played situa- 
tion which contributed to the problem and to recognize the reasons 
some solutions worked better than others. The impression should 
not be created that there is only one solution to a human relations 
problem, but rather the pupils should be helped to acquire atti- 
tudes, values, and understandings which expand their skills in 
social interaction with others. 

Although role playing is used for a variety of educational 
purposes (14), it has several unique advantages as a means of 
improving social relations. First, it permits pupils to act out solu- 
tions to problems of social interaction rather than to merely discuss 
them. This helps them understand their own, and others’, feelings 
in interpersonal situations. Second, pupils gain insight into a 
variety of ways of dealing with human relations problems. In the 
permissive atmosphere of role playing they can explore more 
appropriate ways of reacting to social situations without the fear 
of failure that is present in real-life situations. Third, role playing 
provides practice in social skills. Pupils can obtain experience in 
social interaction with peers in a “psychologically safe’ environ- 
ment. Fourth, observations and discussions of role-playing situa- 
tions contribute to a general understanding of the factors which 
influence human behavior. Increased awareness of the role of 
feelings, beliefs, and actions in social relations situations aids in 
the development of general principles which guide and direct the 
pupils in their own future patterns of social behavior. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 


Up to this point, methods for improving the social relations of 
pupils have been discussed separately. However, the various 
methods may be interrelated into a comprehensive classroom pro- 
gram. Such a program is illustrated in an exploratory study by 
Taba and Elkins (30, 31). They investigated the role of the class- 
room teacher in improving pupils’ social relations in an eighth- 
grade classroom. An effort was made to emphasize social relations 
in the classroom arrangements, in the teaching methods used, and 
in the subject-matter content. The following outline indicates the 
main features of their program and the influence it had on the 
pupils’ social relations. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Several school subjects were combined into a two and a half 
hour block-of-time sequence. These subjects included social studies, 
literature, and guidance. Reading and discussion of topics in these 
areas attempted to integrate intellectual understandings, emotional 
insights, and practical skills by relating the course content to the 
pupils’ own experiences. 


CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


The teacher attempted to develop a permissive and relaxed 
classroom atmosphere where the expression of feelings was en- 
couraged, Feelings were discussed as objectively as any other facts 
which explained and controlled human conduct. 

Democratic procedures, based on teacher-pupil planning, were 
used in determining the actual classroom work. The teacher deter- 
mined the main ideas to be covered, the skills to be developed, and 
the type of content to be considered. However, these were general 
in nature, and the pupils assisted in determining the specific plans 
and procedures to be used in their daily activities. 
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Work groups and committees were arranged and rearranged 
along sociometric lines. Other grouping procedures were used to 
integrate new members into the classroom group and to expand 
the pupils’ existing networks of interpersonal relations. New 
pupils were placed on committees to care for the room, so that 
they could build contacts with the entire classroom membership. 
Other committees were organized to care for the bulletin board, 
to check books in and out, to plan social events, and to work on 
specific classroom projects. Study and discussion groups were 
organized around specific topics. The flexibility of the grouping 
procedures provided for inclusiveness and belonging on the part 
of each pupil. 

Thus, a classroom environment was arranged which enabled 
pupils to learn social relations skills by practicing democratic 
procedures in a supportive emotional climate. As their skills 
increased their range of social interaction was gradually extended. 
Throughout the year pupils’ responses were examined, their skills 
diagnosed, and their difficulties analyzed, Within this setting, both 
individual guidance and group discussions were utilized to aid 
pupils in their intellectual, emotional, and social growth. 


DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUES USED 


In addition to the periodic administration of sociometric tests, a 
number of supplementary diagnostic techniques were used. Infor- 
mation on the pupils’ intelligence and achievement was obtained 
from standardized tests. The emotional atmosphere and the socio- 
economic status of the pupils’ homes were determined by parent 
interviews. Value patterns underlying the pupils’ sociometric 
choices were explored by asking pupils to give reasons for their 
choices. Feelings and attitudes were diagnosed, and deficiencies in 
social skills were identified, through the use of themes concerning 
pupils’ aspirations and experiences. Significant events related to 
individual and group development were recorded in the form of 
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anecdotal records. Pupils’ perceptions of their social environment 
were obtained through diaries, kept for several days, in which the 
pupils recorded what they did, with whom they did it, and how 
they felt about what they did. An analysis of these data was used 
to diagnose pupils’ needs, to assist in planning classroom experi- 
ences, and to assess individual and group growth. 


USE OF STORY DISCUSSIONS 


In addition to the classroom procedures described above, special 
efforts were made to improve the pupils’ social sensitivity and 
understanding of problems of human relations through the use of 
fiction dealing with problems of social relationships. This involved 
reading and discussing stories which illustrated values, behaviors, 
and solutions to social problems which were beyond the current 
experiences of the pupils. Such topics as parent-child relationships, 
sibling relationships, and peer relationships were included in the 
stories. The specific stories were selected in terms of diagnosed 
gaps in the pupils’ social insights and social skills. 

Discussion of the stories followed a general pattern illustrated 
by the following questions: 


. What happened in the story? 

. Why did the people in the story behave as they did? 

. How do you think the people in the story felt? 

. Have you ever had experiences similar to those in the story? 
. How could the people in the story change the situation? 
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It will be noted that these steps not only enabled pupils to 
obtain a better understanding of human behavior and its causes 
but it also provided them with an opportunity to share their feel- 
ings and values concerning problems of social relationships. The 
suggested solutions at the end of the story discussions were some- 
times acted out in role-playing sessions to increase the pupils’ 
social sensitivity and social relations skills. 
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RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


An evaluation of the effects of this program on pupils’ social 
relations indicated a change in the social structure of the group 
and in the social attitudes and understandings of the pupils. The 
sociometric results at the end of the school year indicated a more 
even distribution of sociometric choices, a decline in the number 
of isolated pupils, an increase in group cohesiveness, and a larger 
number of intersex choices. Informal evaluation, based on class- 
room observation and the diagnostic techniques used in the study, 
indicated that pupils showed more consideration of each others’ 
feelings, were more sensitive to problems of social relations, and 
had a better understanding of human motivation and its role in 
interpersonal relationships. 

The exploratory nature of this study prevents any firm generali- 
zations concerning the influence of the specific techniques on the 
pupils’ social relations. However, this study does illustrate how a 
variety of procedures for improving pupils’ social relations can be 
incorporated into a regular classroom program. 


SUMMARY 


Sociometric results are most frequently used by the classroom 
teacher as an aid in the improvement of pupils’ social relations. 
This use is especially important, since the type of social relations 
existing in the classroom influences the personal-social develop- 
ment of pupils, the effectiveness of group work, and the classroom 
learning of individual pupils. 

General procedures for improving pupils’ social relations in- 
clude sociometric grouping, the development of a socially integra- 
tive classroom environment, and the use of special classroom 
activities. 

Sociometric grouping involves the arrangement of classroom 
groups on the basis of sociometric choices. In the formation of 
these groups an attempt is made to place each pupil in the most 
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favorable position for developing satisfying social relationships. 
An arrangement is also sought which reduces cleavages between 
subgroups and which results in the most integrated group struc- 
ture. The relatively widespread use of sociometric grouping has 
led to a number of studies evaluating its use in improving pupils’ 
social relations. Although the studies tend to lack careful research 
controls, the findings are consistent in indicating the value of 
sociometric grouping as a technique for improving sociometric 
status and structure. 

The classroom environment which seems most conducive to 
improved social relations is one where the teacher reacts toward 
the pupils in a socially integrated manner, where teacher-pupil 
planning is used, and where frequent opportunities are provided 
for pupil interaction. Studies of an exploratory nature tend to 
support the significance of a socially integrative classroom environ- 
ment for improving pupils’ social relations. 

A number of special classroom techniques have also been used 
for the purpose of improving pupils’ social relations. Classroom 
projects concerned with the factors related to social acceptance, the 
study of biographies, story discussions, and role playing have all 
been used effectively, for this purpose, by classroom teachers. 
Although there is insufficient evidence to indicate the contribution 
of each of these techniques to improved social relations, the find- 
ings suggest that they warrant further exploration by the class- 
room teacher. 

A comprehensive classroom program for improving pupils’ 
social relations would include a variety of the above procedures. 
The effectiveness of using a multiplicity of methods was illustrated 
in an exploratory study by Taba and Elkins. 
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CRAVE eR 
IMPROVING 
THE SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS OF 


INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


The improvement of pupils’ social relations can be achieved to a 
large extent through the use of group procedures discussed in the 
last chapter. Despite the teacher’s skill in this area, however, some 
pupils will also require individual help in their attempts to 
develop satisfying social relationships. These are usually the iso- 
lated and rejected pupils who, for a variety of reasons, seem 
unable to attain acceptance among their peers. A study of the 
pupil and the reasons for his difficulty will usually suggest the 
type of remedial action to be taken, Although some causes of 
isolation and rejection are easily detected and easily remedied, the 
causes ate frequently so complex and so interrelated that a multi- 
plicity of diagnostic and remedial procedures are necessary. 


METHODS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 
ISOLATED AND REJECTED PUPIL 


Attempts to understand the factors which have prevented an 
individual pupil from developing satisfying relationships with his 
peers may vary from informal classroom observation to a complete 
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case study. The intensity of the investigation will depend to a 
large extent on the seriousness of the pupil’s problem and the time 
the teacher has available for the study of individual pupils. Even 
the busy classroom teacher, however, can obtain considerable 
information concerning the pupil’s difficulties in his social relation- 
ships by reviewing the pupil’s school record, by careful observa- 
tion in the classroom, by conferences with the pupil, and by con- 
ferences with his parents. Additional information may also be 
obtained from the pupil’s classmates, through the use of socio- 
metric interviews and “guess who’ techniques. 

In seeking the reasons for a pupil’s social isolation or rejection 
by his peers, the teacher should keep in mind that a number of 
factors are usually operating. To explain a pupil’s lack of accept- 
ance by the group in terms of a single factor, such as low school 
achievement, poor physical coordination, unkempt appearance, or 
nonsocial behavior is usually inadequate. Although one factor may 
be more conspicuous than others, the degree of social acceptance 
a pupil obtains among his peers is based on his total pattern of 
personal and social characteristics. Thus, all aspects of the pupil's 
intellectual, physical, and social behavior should be considered. 

In searching for the reasons for low peer acceptance, it is also 
important to look beyond the pupil’s surface behavior. An isolated 
pupil’s lack of acceptance may be attributed to the fact that he is 
quiet and withdrawn, but what is the cause of his withdrawn 
behavior? Does he merely lack knowledge of how to make social 
contacts? Does he lack skill in interpersonal relationships? Does 
he prefer to work alone? Does he have deep-seated feelings of 
inferiority which prevent him from interacting with others? Is his 
withdrawal so extreme that he needs psychiatric care before he 
can be helped with his social relations? Questions such as these 
should be considered when looking beneath the surface behavior 
for reasons for lack of acceptance. Some of the causes may be 
simple and obvious, and thus be easily determined by the class- 
room teacher, However, others may be so complex and subtle that 
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the child should be referred to a specialist for more intensive 
study. 

Although attention should be directed toward the behavior of 
the isolated or rejected pupil, the teacher should also give con- 
sideration to factors in the pupil’s school and home environment. 
Are the class members ignoring or rejecting a pupil because he 
differs from the group in intelligence, interests, race, religion, or 
socioeconomic status? It is sometimes as important to help the 
group understand and respect differences in people as it is to help 
the individual pupil change his behavior. Is there anything in the 
classroom arrangement or the teaching procedure that contributes 
to the pupil’s social isolation or rejection? What factors in the 
home situation might be contributing to the pupil’s lack of peer 
acceptance? Modifying factors in the child’s environment may be 
necessary before individual efforts to help the child are effective. 
The multiplicity of factors operating in social acceptance and 
rejection requires observation and study of both the individual 
child and the social environment in which he lives. 


EXAMINING THE PUPIL’S SCHOOL, RECORD 


Information on the pupil’s age, intelligence, achievement, spe- 
cial skills, and interests can usually be obtained from the school 
records. How an isolated or rejected pupil compares with his class- 
mates in these areas may provide clues to his difficulty in social 
relations. Too great a deviation in any of these areas might help 
to explain why he prefers to work alone or why the class members 
exclude him from their activities. A past record of low school 
achievement might partly account for his attitude toward school in 
general and his classmates in particular. A record revealing reten- 
tion or acceleration in his school progress might clarify why he is 
out of step with his present classmates. These and many other 
facts can be obtained from the school records by the insightful 
teacher. 
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In addition to obtaining a better understanding of isolated and 
rejected pupils, an examination of the school records might pro- 
vide clues for helping them improve their status among peers. 
Special skills and interests of the isolated or rejected pupil may 
suggest classroom activities in which favorable recognition from 
peers can be obtained. Such special skills and interests may also 
serve as a basis for encouraging the pupil to participate in certain 
extracurricular activities where he can obtain peer recognition and 
desirable social experiences. Although information from a variety 
of sources is necessary if a firm basis for remedial action is to be 
established, school records provide a good starting point. 


OBSERVING THE PUPIL IN GROUPS 


Observations of the isolated or rejected pupil as he interacts 
with classmates provide a rich source of information concerning 
the apparent reasons he is having difficulty in his social relations. 
In these observations, the teacher should note incidents which 
reveal both the pupil’s behavior toward his classmates and the 
class members’ reaction to his behavior. Since the problem is one 
of ineffective interpersonal relationships, both the behavior of the 
individual pupil and the behavior of those responding to him will 
provide significant clues. Although the teachet’s observations will 
vary somewhat in terms of the nature of the pupil’s difficulty, 
general questions concerning the pupil’s social relationships will 
aid in directing the teacher’s observations. 

OBSERVING ISOLATED PUPILS. Isolated pupils are generally 
low in social aggressiveness and tend to be ignored by their class- 
mates. The following questions illustrate the areas of observation 
that will prove helpful in analyzing and understanding the isolated 
pupil. 

1. Does the pupil voluntarily withdraw from social interaction or 


does he attempt to establish social contacts with other pupils? 
2. Are there any obvious reasons for the pupil’s social isolation (e.g., 
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physical handicap, inadequate attention to cleanliness, lack of 
social skill, etc.) ? 

Does the isolated pupil enjoy constructive, individual activities or 
does he appear unhappy in his position of isolation? 


. Does the pupil reflect a need and desire for social acceptance by 


making excessive efforts to obtain the approval of the teacher? 
Do any of the class members initiate social interaction with the 
isolated pupil? How does he react to their efforts? 

How do the class members react to the isolated pupil’s attempts to 
initiate social interaction with them? 

What type of social contacts does the isolated pupil seem to have 
outside of the classroom? Does he play alone on the playground? 
Does he walk home alone? Does he have friends in other classes? 
Is there anything notable in the isolated pupil’s social behavior 
that can be used as a basis for helping him build better social 
relationships? 


OBSERVING REJECTED PUPILS. Rejected pupils are generally 
overtly aggressive in social situations and are actively disliked by 


their classmates. The following questions will aid the teacher in 


observing the social relationships of the rejected pupil. 


1 


Does the rejected pupil have any obvious behavior characteristics 
which might lead to rejection (e.g., attention-seeking behavior, 
being overly critical of others, being quarrelsome, etc.) ? 


. Does the rejected pupil belong to a minority group that is rejected 


in the community? To what extent can the group’s values be 
changed? 


. Does the rejected pupil seem to be aware that he is rejected by 


others? How does he react when pupils exclude him from their 
activities? 

How do the class members react to the rejected pupil’s persistent 
attempts to gain social recognition? 

What type of social behavior does the rejected pupil exhibit on 
the playground, in the halls, and in other out-of-class situations? 


. What personal and social qualities does the rejected pupil exhibit 
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that can be used as a starting point in improving his social rela- 
tionships? 


Answering these and similar questions, through classroom ob- 
servation, will guide the teacher in forming hunches concerning the 
reasons for a pupil’s social isolation or rejection, will aid in identt- 
fying causal areas needing more intensive study, and will provide 
clues for remedial action. 


CONEERENCES WILH THESPUPIL 


In attempting to understand the reasons for a pupil’s isolated or 
rejected position in the group, it is usually helpful to hold indi- 
vidual conferences with the pupil. These may be part of a regu- 
larly scheduled series of conferences with all pupils or they may 
be held on a more informal basis. Care should be taken, however, 
to make the conferences a natural outgrowth of the classroom ac- 
tivity, so that special significance is not attached to the confer- 
ences." 

In such conferences the teacher can determine how the pupil 
feels about his peers, how he feels about himself, and what value 
he attaches to social acceptance by peers. The pupil’s attitude 
toward his social relationships is an important factor in under- 
standing his social behavior and his social position in the group. 
Some pupils consciously withdraw from peer activities because 
they have little interest in social interaction and prefer to pursue 
constructive, individual interests. Other pupils withdraw from peer 
activities because they fear rejection by peers. Although they 
pursue individual tasks, they are unhappy and insecure due to 


1 An excellent basis for arranging such conferences is provided by the adminis- 
tration of a problem check list such as the SRA Junior Inventory (grades four to 
eight) or the SRA Youth Inventory (grades seven to twelve). These inventories 
enable the pupils to check the personal problems of emotional and social adjustment 
that are of greatest concern to them. Such information provides a good starting 
point for individual conferences and contributes valuable insight into the pupil’s 
perception of his problems of adjustment, These inventories are distributed by 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, 
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their inability to achieve the peer acceptance they value so highly. 
Still others are overly anxious about their status in the peer groups 
and try too hard to please their peers in attempts to gain status. 
Knowing whether the pupil is self-sufficient and happy in his 
isolated position, whether he is using social isolation as a means to 
protect himself against rejection, or whether he is too anxious 
about his social relations will aid the teacher in understanding his 
social interaction with classmates. 

In discussing with the pupil his attitudes toward peer relation- 
ships, the teacher should not make the pupil aware of the fact 
that he ts isolated or rejected by his classmates. The focus should 
be on how the pupil perceives his role in the group and the extent 
to which his feeling of acceptance is in harmony with his aspira- 
tions for social status. Individual differences in social awareness 
and in social aspiration make the pupil’s perception of his social 
relationships an important consideration in the teacher’s selection 
of remedial procedures. 


CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS 


Another basic method of obtaining helpful information concern- 
ing the isolated or rejected pupil is that of informal conferences 
with parents. These conferences can provide information on the 
pupil’s out-of-school life, the atmosphere of the pupil’s home 
environment, and the parents’ perception of the pupil’s social 
adjustment. 

Asking parents about the pupil’s behavior at home, his leisure- 
time interests, his peer relationships in the neighborhood, and his 
other out-of-school activities and interests will aid the teacher in 
determining the pervasiveness of the pupil’s adjustment difficulties 
and will provide clues for remedial action. Careful observation 
and questioning during the conference will also reveal the type 
of parental control used in the home, the parents’ aspirations for 
the pupil, and the extent to which the parents are aiding or hinder- 
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ing the pupil’s attempts to develop satisfying social relationships. 
Both the out-of-school life of the pupil and the parents’ attitude 
toward his social relationships have significance for understanding 
and guiding the pupil’s social behavior in the classroom. 

Although the teacher is interested in obtaining information 
from the parents, the conference should not be considered a one- 
way process. There should be a mutual exchange of information 
concerning the pupil’s social adjustment in the school and in the 
home, In discussing the pupil’s social adjustment in school, how- 
ever, the teacher should not attract attention to his isolated or 
rejected position in the classroom. It is better to discuss the pupil's 
need for help in relating to others in terms of actual classroom 
incidents. This places the emphasis on the pupil’s social behavior 
rather than on his social position. The latter may be easily mis- 
interpreted by parents and may actually interfere with efforts to 
help the pupil. 

During such conferences the parents of isolated and rejected 
pupils frequently seek suggestions for helping the pupil make 
friends in the neighborhood. This is an opportune time for plan- 
ning with the parents a remedial program that permeates both the 
home and the school. 


OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM PEERS 


There is little value in attempting to obtain information from 
peers concerning the isolated pupil. He tends to be ignored by his 
classmates, and their neutral attitude toward him makes it difficult 
to obtain peer evaluations of his personal and social characteristics 
(10). Information concerning the rejected pupil is readily ob- 
tained from peers, however, because the rejected pupil has aroused 
negative feelings among his classmates. Pupils are very much 
aware of his presence and would like to reject him from the group. 
Determining the reasons for their feelings of rejection toward him 
can aid the teacher in understanding his difficulties in interpersonal 
relationships and can also provide insights into the standards and 
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values held by the class members. These reasons are commonly 
obtained through the use of the sociometric interview and the 
“guess who’ technique. 

The sociometric interview is a technique for obtaining the 
reasons for acceptance and rejection as perceived by the pupils 
themselves. Each pupil is asked to indicate why he selected and 
rejected each of the pupils recorded on his sociometric test. This 
may be done by asking the pupil to write his reasons after each 
name on the sociometric form, or it may be done through indi- 
vidual interviews with each pupil. Although the latter method 
tends to be more time-consuming, it generally yields much more 
information. It can also be used as a good starting point for 
teacher-pupil conferences concerned with pupils’ social relations. 
Questions concerning the reasons for a pupil’s sociometric choices 
lead naturally into discussions of the pupil’s attitude toward his 
peers, his perception of his own role in the peer group, and his 
need for help in improving his social relationships. 

The “guess who” technique, which was described in Chapter 1, 
can also be used to obtain information concerning the way the 
peer group views the rejected pupil. With this method, a list of 
behavior characteristics is presented to the pupils and each pupil 
writes the names of those classmates who best fit the descriptions. 
An analysis of the number of times the rejected pupil is mentioned 
for each characteristic provides insight into how his classmates 
evaluate his behavior. The effectiveness of this technique is deter- 
mined to a large extent by the type of behavior characteristics 
selected. These may be based on published forms (12), or they 
may be based on the behavior characteristics deemed important by 
the pupils and the teacher. Procedures for developing a “guess 
who’’ test based on pupils’ suggestions may be found in Chapter 9. 

Although the reasons pupils give for their sociometric choices, 
and their responses to the “guess who’’ test, may be distorted by 
their feelings toward the rejected pupil, they are nevertheless 
valuable. The pupils’ responses indicate their perceptions of the 
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rejected pupil’s shortcomings and thus reveal the reputation the 
rejected pupil has among his classmates. If the teacher is going to 
be effective in helping the rejected pupil gain acceptance in the 
group, he must not only attempt to change the behavior of the 
rejected pupil but he must also attempt to change the rejected 
pupil’s reputation among his peers. Thus, peer evaluations of the 
rejected pupil aid the teacher in understanding the reasons for his 
rejection and provide clues for changing the group’s attitude 
toward him. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR HELPING THE 
ISOLATED AND REJECTED PUPIL 


The specific remedial procedures to be used in helping an iso- 
lated or rejected pupil will be determined largely by the teacher's 
study of the reasons for the pupil’s lack of acceptance. However, a 
number of general procedures can be suggested that will aid the 
classroom teacher in planning an effective remedial program. 
Although many of these procedures can be used while the isolated 
or rejected pupil is being studied more intensively, or where the 
reasons for isolation or rejection cannot be clearly determined, an 
understanding of the pupil is usually necessary for their most 
effective use. 

Since multiple factors usually underlie social isolation and rejec- 
tion, single procedures are generally ineffective in helping isolated 
or rejected pupils achieve satisfying social relationships. Thus, the 
following general procedures, or some modification of them, 
should be included in a comprehensive remedial program (2, 15, 
£6118} 19)’. 


SOCIOMETRIC PLACEMENT 


In the sociometric arrangement of seating, and in the formation 
of other sociometric groups, it is especially important that isolated 
and rejected pupils be placed with their first choices. This places 
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them in the position in the classroom social environment where 
they feel most secure and where they have the greatest opportunity 
for establishing satisfying social relationships. Care should be 
taken to see that classmates who have rejected the unchosen pupils 
are not placed near them in the seating arrangement and are not 
placed in the same work group with them. 

These suggestions, of course, apply only to the original place- 
ment of the pupil. Further study of the individual pupil and 
therapeutic efforts to improve his social relationships may indicate 
the desirability of placing him in situations with a variety of dif- 
ferent classmates. This may be found helpful in expanding the 
interpersonal contacts of isolated pupils and in breaking down the 
barriers between rejected pupils and their classmates. Such pro- 
cedures should not be attempted, however, until the unchosen 
pupil has developed security in the group and his social behavior 
indicates he is ready to broaden his social contacts. In short, socio- 
metric placement is a safe starting point. Other therapeutic group 
arrangements must be based on the teacher's evaluation of the 
social progress of the unchosen pupil and of the progress the total 
group is making toward improved social relations. 


MAINTAINING AN ACCEPTING ATTITUDE 


The attitude the teacher has toward the isolated or rejected 
pupil is an essential factor in helping him improve his social rela- 
tionships with his peers. Maintaining an attitude of personal 
warmth and acceptance toward the unchosen pupil adds to his 
feeling of security and belonging in the classroom. It also helps 
him recognize that the teacher understands him and values him as 
a person. This builds a firm base for the type of teacher-pupil rap- 
port necessary for effective individual guidance. Suggestions for 
modifying social behavior and for improving relationships with 
others are more readily acted upon by the pupil who views the 
teacher as a warm and accepting person. 
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It is generally not difficult for the classroom teacher to maintain 
an accepting attitude toward the quiet, withdrawn isolate. He does 
not disturb the classroom decorum, and his shyness in social inter- 
action arouses natural sympathy on the part of the teacher. How- 
ever, the noisy, rebellious, rejected pupil who constantly disrupts 
the class is a different matter. His behavior is personally disturbing 
to the teacher and feelings of antagonism and hostility toward the 
pupil are easily aroused. The same factors which contribute to his 
rejection by peers tend to arouse attitudes of rejection on the part 
of the teacher (9). 

The best defense against the development of unhealthy attitudes 
toward the rejected pupil comes from an understanding of the 
pupil and the reasons for his behavior. Recognizing that a rejected 
pupil’s classroom antics are attempts to get the attention of peers, 
rather than to antagonize the teacher, will help in maintaining a 
more tolerant and objective attitude toward his behavior. This, of 
course, does not imply that the teacher must accept the unsocial 
behavior of the rejected pupil. It merely means that he can handle 
the behavior without feeling or showing resentment toward the 
pupil. Understanding the rejected pupil’s difficulties in obtaining 
satisfying social relationships makes it easier for the teacher to 
communicate to the pupil, by both word and gesture, that his class- 
room behavior is not acceptable but that he is both liked and 
accepted as a person. 


HELPING PUPILS MODIFY BEHAVIOR 


Frequently pupils are isolated or rejected because they are 
unaware of the modes of behavior which contribute to peer accept- 
ance, they lack insight into the adverse effects of their behavior on 
peer relations, and they lack the social skills necessary for making 
friends. They can generally be helped to develop the necessary 
knowledge and skill in these areas through group discussions, role 
playing, and other group techniques discussed in Chapter 9. How- 
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ever, the group procedures should be supplemented by individual 
attention from the classroom teacher. 

Individual conferences following class discussions of the types 
of behavior which peers value most highly are generally fruitful. 
Here, the teacher can explore with the isolated or rejected pupil 
his own strengths and weaknesses in the areas of behavior con- 
sidered important by peers. Although helping the pupil develop 
insight into his undesirable behavior characteristics is an important 
part of the process (19), extreme care must be taken not to over- 
whelm the pupil with unfavorable evaluations of his conduct. 
Letting the pupil take the lead in discussing his behavior, starting 
with the desirable behavior characteristics of the pupil, and gradu- 
ally directing the pupil’s attention to behavior which should be 
modified, is usually effective. 

During the conference, the teacher should help the pupil make 
plans for modifying his behavior and for practicing the new modes 
of behavior. These plans should be concerned with definite be- 
havioral acts and specific situations rather than with generalities. 
To plan to practice “courteousness toward others” usually brings 
discouraging results. Changes in behavior are more apt to occur if 
the plans refer to specific actions, such as listening without inter- 
rupting, when another pupil is talking in class. The younger the 
pupil, the more important it is that the behavior changes be dis- 
cussed in specific terms. However, even high school and college 
students are more likely to modify their behavior if the plans for 
change are definite (23). 

In the classroom, the teacher should arrange situations where 
the isolated or rejected pupil can try out his new plans and can 
practice the accompanying social skills. For example, plans in the 
area of ‘‘being more helpful to others” should be followed up by 
classroom opportunities for being helpful to others, During the 
practice of new modes of behavior, teacher guidance and the fre- 
quent use of judicious praise and reassurance will increase the 
probability of success. The teacher should expect neither large nor 
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immediate changes in behavior, however, since the building of new 
behavior patterns is a gradual and difficult process. 


HELPING PUPILS ATTRACT FAVORABLE 
RECOGNITION FROM PEERS 


Both the isolated and rejected pupil can be made more accepta- 
ble to the group if some way is found to attract favorable attention 
to them. This is frequently done by arranging situations where the 
pupil can demonstrate a skill which is highly valued by the group. 
Skill in such areas as art, music, sports, and dancing can all be 
used effectively in the elementary school classroom. At the second- 
ary school level, special courses such as art, music, agriculture, 
industrial education, home economics, and physical education pro- 
vide numerous opportunities for the demonstration of highly 
valued skills, Laboratory work in science courses also provides 
opportunities to demonstrate important skills. In some secondary 
school courses skill in making maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams 
can be used effectively. Although it is not expected that every 
isolated and rejected pupil will have some skill in which he can 
excel, this method of attracting favorable recognition from peers 
is one that should be carefully considered. 

In addition to capitalizing on an isolated or rejected pupil’s 
special skills, several other methods can be used effectively. Ar- 
ranging classroom situations which enable the pupil to provide 
special knowledge desired by the group, or to share experiences 
that are interesting and valuable to the group members, is fre- 
quently useful in helping him gain recognition. Hobby displays 
such as stamp collections, insect collections, coin collections, and 
rock collections can also be utilized, where they codrdinate with the 
classroom activities. Appointing the isolated or rejected pupil to 
positions of responsibility in the classroom (e.g., caring for the 
bulletin board, the biology aquarium, etc.) is likewise helpful in 
attracting the favorable attention of peers (13). 
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The alert classroom teacher will note numerous opportunities to 
use the isolated or rejected pupil’s skills, abilities, and interests to 
help him gain favorable attention in the classroom. Care should be 
taken, however, to prevent attracting so much attention to the 
unchosen pupil that it appears that he is getting special recogni- 
tion from the teacher. The label of “teacher’s pet’ can only lead to 
further rejection by peers. Another caution in this area is to be 
certain that the isolated or rejected pupil is socially ready for the 
situations arranged for him. Starting out with situations where he 
can gain favorable attention from another class member, or from a 
small group, may be necessary with some pupils. As his confidence 
and social skills improve, he can be led to make contributions 
which enable all of his classmates to see him in a more favorable 


light. 


HELPING PUPILS BUILD SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Lack of satisfying social relationships generally create feelings 
of inadequacy. Thus, efforts must be directed toward providing 
success experiences which build up the unchosen pupil’s self- 
confidence. Proper sociometric placement, help in improving the 
pupil’s social relations skills, and gradual induction into positions 
of recognition in the classroom all contribute to this end. However, 
helping the pupil achieve success in his academic work, in physical 
games and sports, and in social activities can also contribute to the 
isolated or rejected pupil’s development of self-confidence. 

At the beginning it may be necessary for the teacher to arrange 
situations where success is assured, and to depend on the use of 
praise and reassurance to encourage participation. For the most 
effective results, however, efforts must also be directed toward im- 
proving the basic skills needed in academic, physical, and social 
activities. If an unchosen pupil is low in school achievement, 
special help should be provided by the classroom teacher or by a 
remedial specialist. If the pupil lacks proficiency in games, sports, 
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dancing, or other activities highly valued by the peer group, special 
help should be provided through physical education classes and 
extracurricular activities. Increased knowledge and skill in these 
areas enable the pupil to participate with his peers on a more equal 
basis and to experience success more frequently. With each success- 
ful experience, he will develop increased confidence in himself and 
in his ability to participate effectively in peer activities. 


IMPORTANCE OF MODIFYING THE VALUES 
OF THE GROUP 


In working with isolated and rejected pupils, the teacher should 
not overlook the importance of attempting to modify the values 
of the group (5, 21). As pointed out in Chapter 7, children tend 
to ignore or reject others who differ from themselves in intelli- 
gence, achievement, interests, values, personality characteristics, 
socioeconomic status, and racial and cultural background. Helping 
pupils to increase their acceptance of differences in themselves and 
others should accompany special efforts to help the isolated or 
rejected pupil. This will aid in removing some of the barriers 
which prevent isolated and rejected pupils from gaining acceptance 
in the group. It will also have a therapeutic effect on the behavior 
of the unchosen pupils. Their withdrawn or aggressive behavior is 
frequently caused or aggravated by the intolerant attitudes of the 
peer group. 

Changes in the values of the peer group may be brought about 
through individual conferences with the pupils and through the 
group methods discussed in Chapter 9. It is mentioned here merely 
to stress the importance of devoting attention to the peer group 
as well as to the individual pupil. Fruitless attempts to help iso- 
lated and rejected children gain social acceptance are frequently 
due to the lack of attention to unhealthy standards and values held 
by the members of the peer group. 
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USING’ THE RESOURCES OF, THE SCHOOL. 
HOME, AND COMMUNITY 


Most of the suggestions up to this point have been concerned 
with the remedial procedures the classroom teacher can apply 
directly in the classroom. However, isolation or rejection in the 
classroom is usually indicative of a general lack of acceptance 
among peers (11). Since the pupil’s difficulties in peer relation- 
ships tend to pervade all aspects of his life sphere, special help 
should not be limited to that which can be provided by the class- 
room teacher, By utilizing the total resources of the school, the 
home, and the community, the teacher can initiate an integrated 
series of constructive experiences that contribute to the pupil's 
ability to develop satisfying social relationships with his peers. 

One resource of the school that is seldom used by the isolated or 
rejected pupil is that of the extracurricular program. A study of 
2500 high school pupils has shown that less than 50 percent of the 
pupils least accepted by their peers belonged to any school organi- 
zation (3). Similar results were obtained in another study of 2000 
high school pupils (8). In this latter study, it was reported that 
isolated and rejected pupils devoted most of their free time to 
individual hobbies, reading, movies, and other activities that could 
be pursued in isolation. For the majority of such pupils, feelings of 
inadequacy prevent them from joining in the activities of their 
peers. They will usually not participate in school organizations 
unless encouraged to do so by some influential person such as the 
classroom teacher. Guiding them in the selection of school clubs, 
sports, or other extracurricular activities in harmony with their 
abilities and interests is sometimes all that is needed to encourage 
participation. For the most effective results, however, this probably 
should be done after the pupil has begun to develop increased 
social relations skills in the classroom. Being a member of a school 
organization has little beneficial social effect, unless the pupil has 
sufficient self-confidence and social skill to establish effective social 
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relationships with the group members. Enlisting the help of the 
teacher in charge of the school organization can also aid in ensur- 
ing that the pupil’s experience will be a socially beneficial one. 

If the school has guidance and counseling services available, 
referring the isolated or rejected pupil for individual or group 
counseling may prove effective. Individual counseling can aid the 
pupil in understanding and coping with personal problems of 
adjustment that are interfering with his ability to relate effectively 
to others. Group counseling and other forms of group therapy 
have also been found useful in helping isolated and rejected pupils 
(4, 6). Where the pupil has deep-seated feelings of inferiority or 
hostility underlying his behavior, the help of a professional coun- 
selor is usually necessary before the classroom teacher can effec- 
tively aid the pupil with his social relationships, Even the less 
severe cases of isolation and rejection, however, can be made more 
responsive to remedial classroom procedures by individual and 
group counseling. 

The guidance activities of the homeroom program can also be 
utilized to aid the isolated or rejected pupil. Group discussions of 
problems of interpersonal relationships, instruction in courtesy and 
manners, special units on grooming and cleanliness, and practice in 
social skills are examples of the types of activities that can be 
carried on effectively in the homeroom program. Such activities are 
especially useful at the high school level where the peer group 
places increased emphasis on physical appearance and social skills. 

Working with the parents of an isolated or rejected pupil also 
may provide fruitful results. Most parents are anxious to help their 
children develop satisfying social relationships and welcome the 
suggestions of the teacher. One way the teacher can be helpful to 
parents is to guide them in finding ways of providing increased 
social contact for the child. Suggestions concerning the use of in- 
school and out-of-school activities that are available to the child; 
pointing out the value of encouraging the child to invite school- 
mates to his home after school; and in some cases urging the 
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parents to give their children more freedom in their selection of 
friends and in their participation in peer activities may be useful. 
The aid of the parents can also be enlisted in the development of 
the pupil’s abilities, skills, and interests, Special tutoring in school 
subjects, private music lessons, summer camp programs, and the 
like, might be suggested where appropriate. 

Most communities have a variety of organized activities availa- 
ble to children. The beneficial effects of scouting, YMCA and 
YWCA programs, 4-H clubs, recreational programs, and other 
community activities should not be overlooked in searching for 
socializing experiences for the isolated and rejected pupils. As 
with school organizations, however, isolated and rejected children 
tend to shun such activities unless they are encouraged to partici- 
pate by both teachers and parents. A personal invitation from the 
adult leader in charge of the activity, or from one of the active 
members, is also usually effective in encouraging participation. 
This can frequently be arranged by the classroom teacher or the 
parent. 

Despite the number of school and community facilities that are 
available for helping pupils improve their social relations, the 
classroom teacher still remains the central person in the remedial 
program. If school organizations are going to benefit the isolated 
or rejected pupil, it is the teacher who must encourage the pupil to 
participate; if the guidance services are to be properly used, it is 
the teacher who must make the referral; if parents are to con- 
tribute most effectively, it is the teacher who must seek their 
codperation; and if community resources are to be used effectively, 
it is the teacher who must initiate the action. Thus, it is the teacher 
who must take the initiative in focusing the resources of the 
school, the home, and the community on the problems of the iso- 
lated or rejected pupil. The teacher’s daily contact with the pupil 
in a group setting also places the teacher in the most strategic 
position for integrating the pupil’s various out-of-class experiences 
into constructive forces for improved social relations. 
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ADAPTING REMEDIAL PROCEDURES TO SPECIFIC 
CASES OF ISOLATION AND REJECTION 


An effective remedial program for helping an isolated or re- 
jected pupil establish satisfying social relationships should be 
firmly grounded on an understanding of the individual pupil and 
the reasons for his social difficulty. Although the general proce- 
dures discussed in the previous section may be helpful in designing 
such a program, individual patterns of social isolation and rejec- 
tion demand modifications in procedure and variations in emphasis. 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL ISOLATION AND REJECTION 


Classroom patterns of social isolation and rejection vary from 
one individual to another. However, the following general pat- 
terns of isolation and rejection are sufficient to illustrate the im- 
portance of adapting remedial classroom procedures to each 
individual case. 

THE “SELF-SUFFICIENT” ISOLATE. Some children enjoy pur- 
suing individual interests and they are happy and self-sufficient in 
their solitary pursuits. They are alone a great deal but they are 
happily occupied with constructive activities. They may welcome 
peer recognition of their individual accomplishments and may 
enjoy sharing their activities with one or two other children, but 
they have neither the desire nor the inclination to become “social 
stars.” They appear to be confident and happy in their limited 
social sphere. Helping such pupils develop mutual relationships 
with one or two other children who have similar interests and 
helping them share their ideas effectively in group work may be 
sufficient to assure them an adequate and satisfactory social posi- 
tion in the group. To convey to such a child that he should be 
more socially active will only tend to make him dissatisfied with 
his otherwise satisfactory social position and to distract him from 
his healthy interests in individual activities. 

THE “WITHDRAWN” ISOLATE. Some children withdraw from 
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social contact because they fear that others will reject their at- 
tempts to gain peer acceptance. They want to be accepted by the 
group but they lack the confidence and the skill to establish satisfy- 
ing social relationships. Although the withdrawn isolate may 
engage in individual activities similar to those of the self-sufficient 
isolate, he can usually be identified by his lack of self-confidence 
and his general unhappiness. He finds little satisfaction in indi- 
vidual pursuits, since his need for social acceptance is a dominating 
force in his life. A comprehensive program will include activities 
which help him establish a feeling of security, which provide for 
gradual induction into the group, which build up his self-confi- 
dence, and which improve his social skills. 

THE “AGGRESSIVE” REJECTEE. Some children react to lack 
of social acceptance among peers by aggressive reactions rather 
than withdrawal. They make frequent attempts to attract the at- 
tention and recognition of peers. Through fighting, teasing, quar- 
reling, and various attention-getting devices, they express their 
unmet needs for social acceptance. Their unsocial behavior leads 
to further rejection by the group members and the vicious circle of 
rejection-agegression-rejection evolves, This pattern of social rejec- 
tion will require a remedial program that puts considerable empha- 
sis on the development of more effective social behavior, the 
attainment of recognition through socially acceptable channels, 
and the reduction of hostility. 

THE “CULTURAL” ISOLATE OR REJECTEE. Some children 
tend to be isolated or rejected because of the group members’ 
prejudice toward the cultural or racial group to which they belong. 
Their lack of acceptance may contribute to their withdrawal from 
group activities or to more aggressive reactions toward the group 
members. Thus, the remedial procedures suggested above may be 
helpful in working with the individual. However, attempts to 
change the attitudes of the group members toward cultural and 
racial differences must also constitute an important part of the 
remedial program. 
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THE “EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED” ISOLATE OR REJECTEE. 
Some children have such severe emotional problems underlying 
their difficulties in social relations that they are unresponsive to 
any remedial program in the classroom. Such children, usually 
characterized by extreme withdrawal or uncontrollable hostility, 
require referral to a competent psychologist or psychiatrist. For 
such a child, the remedial classroom program should be developed 
in codperation with the specialist under whom the child is receiv- 
ing treatment. 


GUIDES TO AN EFFECTIVE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Variations in the patterns of social isolation and rejection sug- 
gest several important considerations in developing a remedial 
program for a specific isolated or rejected pupil. These may best be 
stated in terms of general principles which should guide the 
teacher in planning a remedial program that is adapted to the 
individual needs of each pupil. 


1. The teacher should recognize and consider individual differences 
in drive for social activity and need for social acceptance by peers. 
Although social acceptance is considered a basic social need, ind1- 
viduals vary in the pattern of social relationships that satisfactorily 
meet their needs. Some individuals require extensive social contact 
to meet their social needs, while others feel adequate and satisfied 
with a few close friends. Clues to an individual’s level of social 
aspiration can be obtained from interviews and classroom observa- 
tions. 

2. The teacher should recognize and consider individual differences 
in the pattern of factors causing and contributing to an individual’s 
social position. Although two isolated pupils may have a single 
conspicuous causative factor in common (e.g., unkempt appear- 
ance), the network of related personal and social factors con- 
tributing to their isolation will usually vary considerably. A search 
for multiple causes will generally reveal the unique pattern of 
factors operating in each individual case. 

3. The teacher should recognize and consider individual differences 
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in skills, abilities, and interests that can be used for improving an 
individual’s social position. Although some pupils have considera- 
ble potential for developing highly valued skills, others may be 
generally weak in this area. Using what potential the pupil has, 
capitalizing on special interests, and creating classroom situations 
which attract recognition to the pupil’s personal assets may partly 
compensate for weaknesses in skill and ability. 

4, The teacher should recognize and consider the standards and 
values held by the group members. Although individuals tend to 
choose associates who are similar to themselves in personal and 
social characteristics, they can be helped to extend their capacity 
to accept differences in others. This will not only help the isolate 
and rejectee achieve acceptance but it will also contribute to a 
broader understanding of human relations on the part of the 
group members. 

5. The teacher should recognize and consider individual differences 
in the degree of emotional disturbance underlying an individual's 
social difficulty. Although most isolates and rejectees have only 
mild feelings of inferiority and hostility underlying their social 
behavior, others may have such extreme emotional disturbances 
that they require treatment from a specialist before their social 
relations can be improved. Extreme withdrawal or aggression 
which is unresponsive to remedial classroom procedures provides 
clues for referral. 

6. The teacher should recognize and consider individual differences 
in responsiveness to remedial procedures. Although some isolates 
and rejectees may be helped to attain acceptance in the group in a 
relatively short time and with fairly simple techniques, changes in 
social relations are generally gradual and require a multiplicity of 
procedures. Improvement in individual cases should be viewed in 
terms of the pupil’s social aspirations, his social potential, the 
complexity of factors causing and contributing to his social posi- 
tion, and the comprehensiveness of the remedial program. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALLY ACCEPTED PUPIL 


In this chapter considerable emphasis has been placed on help- 
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ing the isolated and rejected pupil achieve satisfying social rela- 
tionships. This is as it should be, since the unchosen pupil has the 
greatest need for individual guidance from the classroom teacher. 
The fact that the socially accepted pupil may also have problems 
in the area of social relationships, however, should not be over- 
looked. Both the inspection of sociometric results and classroom 
observations will provide clues to some of their problems. Al- 
though the specific problems of individual pupils are numerous 
and varied, the following types of problems require special atten- 
tion from the classroom teacher. 


LACK OF MUTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Mutual choices on a sociometric test have special significance in 
evaluating the social position of individual pupils. They serve as 
an index of the extent to which each pupil is developing satisfying 
mutual relationships with the group members. One close friend- 
ship may contribute more to an individual’s feeling of security and 
acceptance in the group than several choices from pupils whom he 
himself does not choose. Thus, the teacher should devote special 
attention to those pupils who are accepted by some of their class- 
mates but who have no mutual choices. 

Since the number of mutual choices an individual receives is 
closely related to his choice status, the pupil who is chosen by a 
relatively small number of classmates is usually the one who lacks 
mutual relationships (1). There are some surprising exceptions to 
this, however. Occasionally highly chosen individuals have been 
noted to lack mutual relationships. Although they attract a large 
number of choices among their peers, their own choices of pre- 
ferred associates remain unreciprocated. This lack of close friend- 
ship with desired associates can contribute to feelings of isolation, 
even among the highly chosen leaders of the group (14). 

The pupil who is accepted by his peers but lacks mutual choices 
is usually aided by sociometric grouping (17). Arranging seating, 
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work groups, and other opportunities for social contact with those 
of his preferred companions who have similar interests and abili- 
ties is generally sufficient to establish some satisfying mutual 
relationships. Where sociometric arrangement fails to bring about 
the desired results, efforts should be made to identify the personal 
and social factors preventing the development of friendship pat- 
terns. So many unique difficulties arise in the social relationships 
between specific individuals that appropriate remedial techniques 
must be based on a careful study of the situation. 


DECLINE IN SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


Another type of socially accepted pupil that requires special 
attention from the classroom teacher is one whose sociometric 
status is declining (7). Although minor fluctuations in choice 
status are expected, a sudden large drop in choice status or a 
continuous decline over a period of time is a clue to difficulty in 
the pupil’s social relationships. After ruling out obvious causes 
for the loss of status (i.e., prolonged period of absence, illness, 
etc.), the teacher should make a careful search for the factors 
causing and contributing to the pupil’s decline in choice status. 

Downward shifts in choice status may signify a temporary upset 
in the pupil’s home or school life, the onset of a severe emotional 
difficulty, or some other factor influencing his behavior toward 
others. However, loss of choice status may also indicate changes in 
the values of the peer group rather than changes in the individual 
pupil. For example, Moreno (14) has shown that minority group 
members who were accepted by their peers at the third-grade level 
tended to lose status in the fourth grade as a result of the greater 
influence of racial prejudice. Similarly, a study by Tryon (22) has 
indicated that changes in the values of the peer group during ado- 
lescence may cause both temporary and permanent losses in choice 
status for some pupils. Late-maturing boys and girls may tem- 
porarily decline in status, due to a lack of physical development 
and the lack of heterosexual interests. A permanent loss of status 
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may also result during adolescence, if a pupil fails to make the 
heterosexual adjustments necessary for acceptance in the ado- 
lescent peer group. 

Whether a pupil’s decline in choice status is due to some tem- 
porary situational factor, to changes in the individual’s behavior, 
or to changes in the values of the peer group can only be deter- 
mined by an intensive study of the situation. Likewise, remedial 
action, or referral, must be determined by the factors causing the 
pupil’s loss of status. However, it should be noted that helping a 
pupil develop a few close friends can frequently compensate for a 
declining choice status and can add greater stability to the pupil’s 
social relationships with his peers (22). 


UNREALISTIC SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS 


Every individual desires and needs social acceptance among 
peers. However, some pupils seem to have an exaggerated need 
for social acceptance and social recognition. They want to be liked 
and admired by everyone and no amount of attention from peers 
seems to satisfy them. These are generally pupils who have ex- 
perienced little social success in the past. Previous experiences of 
social rejection or lack of acceptance have magnified the impor- 
tance of peer acceptance, and a level of social aspiration has 
emerged which is wholly unrealistic. Their idealized goal prevents 
them from enjoying the recognition and acceptance tendered them 
by some of their classmates. They want to be the center of atten- 
tion and a preferred associate of all of their peers. 

Helping such pupils to experience the satisfaction of close inter- 
personal relationships and to appreciate the value of a few loyal 
friends may aid in reducing their irrational drive for peer accept- 
ance. However, if they are to achieve satisfaction in their social 
relationships, they must also be helped to see the futility of trying 
to win the admiration and acceptance of everyone. Evidence from 
sociometric studies which show that even the most popular indi- 
vidual is seldom preferred by the majority of the group members 
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and that lack of expressed preference toward an individual usually 
means a feeling of indifference toward him, rather than rejection, 
may be helpful in this regard (17). Where routine attempts to 
help the pupil develop a more realistic attitude toward peer accept- 
ance are unsuccessful, referral for special help is generally desira- 
ble. A professional counselor can usually aid the pupil in the 
development of insight into his exaggerated need for peer accept- 
ance and can help him set more realistic social goals. 


EXTREME DEPENDENCE ON THE PEER GROUP 


Although most pupils who are accepted by their peers strike a 
happy balance between conformity to the values of the peer group 
and independent self-direction, some pupils seem to be completely 
dependent on the peer group for guidance and direction. They are 
unable to satisfactorily pursue individual activities, to do inde- 
pendent thinking, or to make individual decisions. Their goals, 
activities, and standards of conduct are determined largely by the 
dictates of the peer group. In group decisions they will not commit 
themselves until they are able to determine how the majority of 
the group members feel, and then they will go along with the 
majority opinion. As Stendler (20) has pointed out, they seem 
unable to distinguish between “getting along with others” and 
“going along with others.” 

Pupils who show such extreme dependence on the peer group 
are generally those who have relatively low status among their 
peers and lack the knowledge and skill needed for improving their 
social relationships. They assume that if they submit completely to 
the desires of the peer group they will be rewarded for their 
loyalty. In addition to helping such pupils learn more effective 
methods for attaining peer status, the teacher should provide a 
healthy balance of individual and group activities. Encouraging 
and recognizing independent judgments and individual efforts will 
assist in counteracting the undesirable effects of extreme depend- 
ence on the peer group. 
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SUMMARY 


Pupils who are isolated or rejected by their peers generally have 
the greatest need for individual help in improving their social re- 
lationships. A remedial program for such pupils should be based 
on a careful study of the reasons for their isolated or rejected posi- 
tion in the group. Information from school records, classroom ob- 
servations, teacher-pupil conferences, teacher-parent conferences, 
and peer evaluations can all be useful in this regard. Since a com- 
bination of personal and social factors usually underlie social 
isolation and rejection, a search for multiple causes is generally 
most fruitful. 

A comprehensive remedial program for improving the social 
relationships of isolated and rejected pupils should include a 
variety of classroom procedures. Sociometric placement and an 
accepting attitude toward the pupil should be supplemented by 
classroom experiences that help the pupil modify his behavior, 
attract favorable recognition from peers, and build up his self- 
confidence in social interaction. In working with individual pupils, 
the teacher should not overlook the importance of modifying the 
values of the peer group and of utilizing the resources of the 
school, the home, and the community. 

Variations in individual patterns of social isolation and rejection 
suggest the desirability of adapting the remedial procedures to 
each specific case. Such a remedial program should take into 
account the pupil’s social aspirations, the pattern of factors causing 
the pupil’s social difficulty, the pupil’s skills, abilities, and interests, 
the values held by the group_members, the degree of emotional 
disturbance underlying the pupil’s social behavior, and the pupil’s 
social potential. When the pupil does not respond to the teacher’s 
remedial efforts, he should be referred to a professional counselor 
for special help. 

Although isolated and rejected pupils are in obvious need of 
help with their social relationships, some socially accepted pupils 
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also have problems requiring remedial action. The lack of mutual 
relationships, a decline in sociometric status, unrealistic social 
aspirations, and extreme dependence on the peer group are types 
of problems which warrant special attention from the classroom 
teacher. In each case, a study of the factors causing the pupil’s 
social difficulty will suggest the type of remedial action necessary. 
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CTA Pir EtrRyeh@ 
SOCIOMETRY 


IN THE SCHOOL 


In the last two chapters the emphasis has been on the use of 
sociometric results in the improvement of pupils’ social relations in 
the classroom. Although this is probably the most common use of 
sociometric results in educational settings, sociometric theory, re- 
search, and practice have suggested a number of useful purposes 
for which sociometric procedures might be used in the school. In 
this chapter, those educational applications which seem to have the 
greatest potential for improved school practice will be considered. 
Since many of the suggested uses are of an experimental nature, a 
systematic method of applying and evaluating sociometric proce- 
dures will also be presented. 


SOCIOMETRY AND PUPIL LEADERSHIP 


The school provides numerous opportunities for the develop- 
ment of pupil leadership. Informal positions of leadership in the 
classroom and formal leadership positions in school clubs, sports, 
and other extracurricular activities enable pupils to obtain ex- 
perience in various leadership roles. In addition, it has been indi- 
cated that approximately three-fourths of all high schools have 
some provision for pupil leadership in the form of student coun- 
cils (36). Despite the extensive opportunities for leadership 
development in the school and the importance of the school’s role 
in training leaders for society, the identification and development 
of pupil leadership is generally haphazard and unplanned (15). 

300 
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The sociometric test can contribute to leadership training in the 
school in two ways. It can aid in the identification of pupils with 
leadership potential, and it can provide an equitable basis for 
nominating pupils for formal leadership positions in the school. 


IDENTIFICATION OF LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL 


The value of the sociometric test for identifying individuals 
with leadership potential was recognized early in the development 
of the sociometric test. Both Moreno (35) and Jennings (23, 24) 
described its use in the identification of leaders in a training school 
for girls. Later studies have also indicated the value of sociometric 
procedures for identifying leadership potential in other group 
situations (19). Although most of the studies in this area are 
exploratory in nature, they have consistently indicated a positive 
relationship between high sociometric status and other leadership 
qualities (19). 

The significance of sociometric status scores for identifying 
leadership potential among school pupils was indicated in a 
follow-up study by Gronlund and Holmlund (22). They obtained 
sociometric status scores for 1073 sixth-grade pupils in a large 
Midwestern city. Seven years later the high school records of 
fifty-three pupils with high sociometric status (stars) and forty- 
nine pupils with low sociometric status (neglectees) were ex- 
amined for evidence of leadership activity in high school. The 
results indicated that forty-six of the high status pupils completed 
high school and that eleven of these pupils were elected to twenty- 
nine high school leadership positions. These included the president 
of the freshman class, the president of the senior class, the treas- 
urer of the junior class, two members of the board of directors of 
the sophomore class, four members of the board of directors of the 
junior class, five members of the board of directors of the senior 
class, three vice-presidents of school clubs, one secretary of a 
school club, and eleven members of the student council. This 
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array of high school leadership positions was held in two large 
high schools whose combined graduating classes included approxi- 
mately 1000 pupils. 

In contrast to the pupils with high sociometric status, only 
twenty-seven of the low status pupils completed high school. Of 
these, only one pupil held any type of leadership position. This 
was a girl who was elected secretary and treasurer of a school club 
and chairman of the student counseling program. 

These findings are especially impressive when viewed in light 
of the fact that sociometric status was based on one sociometric 
test; that the test was administered at the sixth-grade level; and 
that choices were confined to classroom preferences for seating 
companion, work companion, and play companion. Even under 
these limited circumstances, sociometric status scores were predic- 
tive of leadership activity in high school, It would appear that 
with frequent sociometric testing, on a variety of criteria and under 
various conditions, the sociometric test could make a valuable 
contribution to the identification of leadership potential among 
pupils. 

The sociometric test, of course, merely indicates the possession 
of social leadership qualities. Those pupils who are highly chosen 
on a sociometric test have the ability to maintain harmonious social 
relationships with a large number of peers and tend to have con- 
siderable influence over them (20). Whether or not they have 
formal leadership skills or constructive social attitudes cannot be 
determined from sociometric data. However, since individuals 
with high sociometric status are frequently elected to formal 
leadership positions, it would seem desirable to identify them early 
and to provide them with opportunities to develop the skills and 
attitudes necessary for effective group leadership. This may be 
done through informal leadership positions in the regular class- 
room, in the homeroom program, and in various extracurricular 
activities. Despite the type of leadership experiences provided, the 
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sociometric test can make a unique contribution to the identifica- 
tion of pupils with potential leadership ability. 


NOMINATION OF PUPILS FOR FORMAL 
LEADERSHIP POSITIONS 


Although pupils are generally elected to formal leadership post- 
tions in the school in a democratic manner, the nomination of 
candidates for these positions is sometimes far from democratic. 
Small cliques and organized pressure groups frequently nominate 
candidates and close the nominations before the majority of pupils 
have time to decide whom they would most prefer as candidates. 
As a consequence, pupils who represent a minority of the group 
members are sometimes elected to leadership positions. Such 
procedures generally favor pupils from the higher socioeconomic 
classes (32) and deprive some capable pupils from attaining 
formal leadership experiences (2). 

An adaptation of the sociometric technique has been found use- 
ful as a method for correcting the inequities in the nomination of 
pupils for formal leadership positions in the school. The proce- 
dure is relatively simple and easily administered. On a secret 
ballot, each pupil is asked to nominate the two or three pupils 
whom he would most prefer for each leadership position. These 
nominations are then tallied and the pupils receiving the largest 
number of votes become the candidates for the positions. Thus, 
every pupil participates in the nomination of candidates, and those 
pupils who are nominated tend to represent the majority of group 
members. 

The obvious advantage of using the sociometric method of 
nominating candidates is that it screens the entire group for 
leadership ability. This generally results in the most effective 
group leadership and provides leadership experience for those 
pupils with the greatest leadership potential. Although socio- 
economic class affiliation and other extraneous factors will still 
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operate to a certain degree, the influence of these factors will tend 
to be minimized. 

The sociometric method of nominating candidates for leader- 
ship positions has special advantages in selecting members for the 
student council. Since the council members serve as representatives 
of a given group of pupils, every pupil in the group should have a 
voice in his selection. The sociometric method provides this op- 
portunity. In addition, the broader social contacts of pupils who 
are sociometrically selected as council representatives enable them 
to work more effectively with the pupils whom they are represent- 
ing and their social relation skills enable them to be more effective 
council members. 

Sociometric nominations for the student council, or for other 
leadership positions in the school, are most effective when the 
pupils have a clear understanding of the nature and requirements 
of the position for which they are nominating candidates, Discuss- 
ing with the pupils the qualities which the candidates for the 
position should possess will increase the likelihood of their nam- 
ing pupils who have the abilities, as well as the social relation 
skills, necessary for effective leadership performance. 


SOCIOMETRY AND SPECIAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


In attempts to meet the needs of pupils with varying abilities 
and from diverse home backgrounds, a number of special problems 
have arisen in the school. How to best meet the academic, emo- 
tional, and social needs of exceptional children; how to reduce the 
drop-out rate among high school pupils; how to deal effectively 
with discipline problems in the school; and how to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency among school pupils are some of the more 
challenging and persistent problems faced by the modern school. 
Although the complexity of these problems defies any simple or 
single solution, recent sociometric studies have indicated the contri- 
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bution sociometric results can make to more effective educational 
decisions in these areas. 


SOCIOMETRY AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


In recent years considerable attention has been directed toward 
the type of school program which can best meet the needs of the 
exceptional child. Various provisions in the regular classroom, in 
special classes, and in combinations of regular and special classes 
have been considered. The extensive research in this area, how- 
ever, has not conclusively indicated the superiority of any one type 
of program (28). One of the difficulties has been to arrange a 
school program which meets the academic needs of the exceptional 
child without interfering with his social adjustment. This concern 
with the social adjustment of exceptional children has resulted in 
the increasing use of the sociometric test in evaluating the influence 
of the school program on the exceptional child’s social adjustment 
pattern. A review of some of the major studies in this area will 
illustrate the utility of sociometric procedures for this purpose. 

A series of studies by Gallagher (17) and Gallagher and 
Crowder (12, 18) have demonstrated how sociometric results can 
be used to evaluate the extent to which the social needs of gifted 
children are being met in the regular classroom. Their results 
indicated that, as a group, the gifted children tended to be well 
accepted by their classmates and were frequently recognized as 
leaders in classroom activities. They noted, however, that some of 
the gifted children were socially isolated among their peers. 
Through a series of case studies, they indicated how a knowledge 
of the sociometric position of the gifted child could aid in making 
curriculum adjustments for him (12). 

Sociometric studies by Johnson (25), Johnson and Kirk (26), 
and Miller (34) were concerned with the extent to which mentally 
handicapped children were accepted in the regular classroom. In 
general, their results indicated that mentally handicapped children 
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tended to experience low social acceptance among their normal 
peers and that a disproportionate number of them were socially 
isolated or rejected. Similar results were reported by Cruickshank 
(13) and Force (16) concerning the sociometric position of 
physically handicapped children in the regular classroom. Force 
suggested that the physically handicapped child held a minority 
status position in the classroom similar to that of members of 
various racial, religious, and cultural groups. However, the fact 
that physically handicapped children can attain normal social 
relations in the classroom was indicated in a study by Soldwedel 
and Terill (38). They reported that ten physically handicapped 
children in a class of thirty pupils had sociometric status scores 
which were equivalent to those of the nonhandicapped children. 

Although there is indirect evidence concerning the influence of 
special classes on pupils’ social relations (1), there have been 
relatively few sociometric studies in this area. One by Mann (31) 
is of special significance, since it illustrates the use of the socio- 
metric test in the evaluation of a special program designed to meet 
both the academic and the social needs of the gifted. In this pro- 
gram, gifted pupils spent half of their school day in regular classes 
and the other half day in special classes limited to the gifted. It 
was assumed that such a school program would enable the gifted 
pupils to maintain normal peer relations while obtaining the 
benefits of special classes. All elementary school children were 
included in this program of partial segregation, but the study was 
limited to grades four, five, and six. The results of the sociometric 
choosing indicated that both the gifted and the typical children 
gave the majority of their sociometric choices to the members of 
their own group. This sociometric cleavage between gifted and 
typical children appeared at all grade levels, indicating that the 
program of partial segregation did not contribute to normal peer 
relations as had been intended. 

These studies demonstrate the value of sociometric results for 
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testing some of the assumptions concerning the best placement of 
the exceptional child. For years educators defended the practice of 
placing the exceptional child in the regular classroom on the basis 
that this would enable him to maintain normal peer relations. 
However, the above studies show that the exceptional child may 
be socially segregated among his typical peers, despite the fact 
that he is physically present in the regular classroom group. Thus 
the sociometric test gets beneath the surface of physical placement 
and evaluates the social placement of the child. 

The use of sociometry in evaluating the social relationships of 
exceptional children is relatively new. Consequently, the studies in 
this area are too few to make any firm generalizations concerning 
the type of school program which best meets their social needs. 
However, the studies do indicate that, despite the type of educa- 
tional provisions made for exceptional children, the sociometric 
test is a valuable instrument for evaluating the influence of the 
school program on their social relationships. Where the socio- 
metric results indicate a detrimental influence, the sociometric 
choices of exceptional children can also provide clues concerning 
the most favorable social placement for them. 


SOCIOMETRY AND SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


One of the most persistent problems in education is the large 
drop-out rate among school pupils. It is estimated that approxt- 
mately 50 percent of the pupils who start school in the first grade 
do not graduate from high school. Although there are numerous 
reasons for pupils dropping out of school, recent sociometric 
studies have indicated that lack of social acceptance among peers 
might be a contributing factor. 

Studies by Kuhlen and Collister (29) and Ullmann (44) have 
shown that pupils who drop out of school have lower sociometric 
status than those who graduate. Similar results were reported by 
Gronlund and Holmlund (22). They compared the drop-out rate 
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among fifty-three pupils with high sociometric status and forty- 
nine pupils with low sociometric status. Only seven of the high 
status pupils dropped out of high school before graduating, while 
twenty-two of the low status pupils dropped out of high school 
before graduating. Since none of the above studies reported on the 
socioeconomic class level of the pupils, it would be easy to in- 
terpret these results in terms of the fact that pupils with low socio- 
metric status more frequently come from lower socioeconomic 
classes, where the drop-out rate is higher. However, there is some 
evidence to indicate that social acceptance by peers is a factor 
independent of socioeconomic class level. McGuire (33) noted a 
tendency for pupils from low socioeconomic classes to remain in 
school if they had high social acceptance among their schoolmates 
and to drop out if they had low peer acceptance. 

These studies indicate the contribution sociometric results can 
make to the early identification of potential school drop-outs so 
that special provisions can be made to meet the social as well as 
the academic needs of these pupils. Although there is no assurance 
that special efforts toward improving the social relationships of 
pupils with low peer acceptance will reduce the drop-out rate to 
any great extent, such efforts should contribute to the retention of 
those pupils from the lower social classes who have above average 
academic ability but who lack a feeling of belonging in the school. 
Improving the retention rate among these pupils, even to a limited 
degree, would be well worth the effort. 


SOCIOMETRY AND DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 


The classroom teacher and the school administrator are con- 
fronted with a wide array of discipline problems in the school. 
Some are of a transitory nature and easily handled with simple 
control techniques. These are generally of little concern to the 
teacher and are so common that they are considered a normal 
aspect of group behavior. However, other discipline problems are 
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of a persistent and serious nature and require considerable atten- 
tion from the teacher and the administrator alike. Many of these 
problems can be traced to conflicts between racial and cultural 
groups, to undesirable clique formations, and to the hostile reac- 
tions of pupils who are rejected by their peers. Although there 
are no simple solutions to such problems, sociometric procedures 
can aid in diagnosing the problems and can provide clues for 
remedial action. 

Where conflicts between subgroups in the classroom, or in the 
school, result in discipline problems, the network of positive and 
negative feelings revealed by the sociometric test can contribute to 
an understanding of the nature and scope of the problem. Noting 
the exchange of positive and negative sociometric choices between 
the subgroups will aid in detecting whether a relatively few pupils 
are involved in the conflict or if it pervades the entire group. 
Sociometric results can also be used to determine the most influen- 
tial pupils in each subgroup. Concentrating remedial efforts on 
the informal leaders of the conflicting subgroups and providing 
sociometric arrangements which emphasize the positive relation- 
ships between the members of the subgroups, and which separate 
the pupils who reject each other, should contribute to fewer inter- 
personal conflicts and should increase the effectiveness of other 
procedures for developing greater harmony between the sub- 
groups. 

Frequently a small clique of pupils is responsible for many of 
the discipline problems in the classroom or in the school. In such 
cases, sociometric results can be used to indicate the nature of the 
relationships between the various members of the clique and the 
relation of the clique members to the other pupils in the group. 
Identifying and working with the leader of the clique is sometimes 
effective in changing the attitude and the behavior of all of the 
members of the clique. Sociometric grouping procedures which 
separate the members of a disturbing clique have also been found 
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effective in reducing their undesirable influence in the group (27). 
The separation of clique members is usually most effective when 
they are distributed throughout the group in terms of the socio- 
metric choices they have directed toward nonclique members, This 
enables them to have some of their sociometric preferences satis- 
fied, and it provides the best opportunity for absorbing them into 
the total group. 

In dealing with individual pupils who are chronic discipline 
problems, sociometric results can contribute insight into their 
undesirable behavior and can aid in determining their best social 
placement in the group. A pupil who is a chronic discipline prob- 
lem generally has low sociometric status and is most frequently 
rejected by his peers. Noting which pupils he chooses on the socio- 
metric test and discussing with him the reasons for his choices can 
aid in understanding the attitudes and values which underlie his 
behavior difficulties. Making arrangements for him to work with 
those of his chosen associates who would seem to have the most 
desirable influence on his behavior and assisting him to obtain 
greater acceptance among the group members should contribute 
to the effectiveness of other remedial efforts. 

Although the sociometric test can contribute to the diagnosis 
and treatment of specific discipline problems in the school, its 
greatest contribution in this area is of a preventive nature. Much 
of the teasing, fighting, bullying, quarreling, impertinence, and 
the like, which occurs in schools, is an indication of insufficient 
attention to social relations among pupils. By using sociometric 
results to analyze and improve pupils’ social relations in the 
school, many of the minor interpersonal conflicts among pupils 
can be alleviated, and some of the more serious discipline prob- 
lems can be prevented. Even more important, emphasis on im- 
proved social relations can lead to attitudes of friendliness and 
codéperation among pupils which transcend the mere prevention of 
overt expressions of interpersonal strife. 
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SOCIOMETRY AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The role of the school in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
is receiving increased emphasis. A comprehensive study by Glueck 
and Glueck (21) has indicated that delinquent tendencies can be 
detected at an early age in the school and that much future delin- 
quency can be averted through a preventive school program. Since 
pupils who drop out of school before graduation and pupils who 
are discipline problems in the school more frequently become 
delinquent, the sociometric procedures discussed in these two areas 
have implications for a preventive program in the school. How- 
ever, sociometric studies have also indicated the possible contribu- 
tion of sociometric results where attention is focused directly on 
pupils identified as potential delinquents. 

The most significant identifiable characteristic of the potential 
delinquent is truancy. The Gluecks (21) found, in their study of 
500 delinquents and 500 nondelinquents, that 95 percent of the 
delinquents had been truants and that the majority had played 
truant before the age of eleven. Although the truant’s dislike for 
school may be based on a number of factors, recent sociometric 
studies have indicated the importance of studying the social rela- 
tionships of the truant in attempting to understand and improve 
his social adjustment in the school. Both Croft and Grygier (11) 
and McGuire (33) reported that truants tended to have low socio- 
metric status among. their schoolmates and that they were fre- 
quently socially isolated in the school. It is not inconceivable that 
this lack of acceptance by schoolmates contributes to the truant’s 
desire to escape what he perceives as an intolerable situation. Nor 
is it inconceivable that some truants seek membership in delin- 
quent gangs to obtain the recognition and acceptance that were not 
afforded them in their normal school relations. Thus, special 
efforts toward improving the social relationships of truants may 
contribute to a reduction in truancy and thereby to the prevention 
of later delinquency. For this purpose, the sociometric test can 
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aid in determining the social position of the truant among his 
peers, and it can provide clues for improving his social relation- 
ships in the school. 

When pupils with delinquent tendencies band together into an 
informal gang, the sociometric test can contribute to the detection 
and destructuring of the delinquent group. A study by Cook (7) 
has illustrated how the sociometric test may be used for this 
purpose. At the beginning of the study there was a closely knit 
group of pupils who had been involved in various types of delin- 
quent escapades. Sociometric results indicated the leader of the 
group and the relationships among the various group members. 
During the two-year period of the study, various procedures were 
used in an attempt to destructure the delinquent group. Social 
arrangements in the classroom, group activities, individual coun- 
seling, and group guidance methods were all included in the pro- 
gram. As various procedures were used, sociometric analyses were 
made to determine the effect of the procedures on the destructur- 
ing of the group. At the end of the study, sociometric results 
indicated that the delinquent group was disintegrating and that 
its members were developing associations with other subgroups of 
pupils whose behavior was more socially desirable. Although a 
variety of procedures were used in this study, the sociometric test 
made a number of valuable contributions. It provided insight into 
the social structure of the delinquent group, it assisted in the 
identification of pupils for individual and group guidance, it con- 
tributed to the remedial process, and it provided the main basis 
for periodically evaluating the progress being made toward the 
destructuring of the delinquent group. 

Throughout this section, an attempt has been made to describe 
and illustrate the utility of the sociometric test in dealing with 
special school problems. Since the discussion was confined to socio- 
metric procedures, a word of caution is in order. School programs 
designed to meet the needs of exceptional children, to reduce 
school drop-outs, to maintain effective discipline, and to reduce 
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juvenile delinquency must take into account numerous factors 
besides those of the pupils’ social relations. Likewise, a variety of 
preventive and remedial procedures are necessary for an effective 
program. Thus, the sociometric test should not be viewed as a 
panacea for these school problems. Rather, it should be viewed as 
a useful technique which can supplement and complement other 
methods for meeting the special needs of children who are having 
difficulty in adjusting to the regular school program. 


USES OF SCHOOL-WIDE SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Although the sociometric test is most frequently administered 
on an informal basis, when some specific purpose arises for its use, 
there are special advantages in an annual administration of a 
sociometric test on a school-wide basis. If properly planned, the 
results can be used for arranging homeroom classes, for identify- 
ing potential cases of maladjustment, and for evaluating the social 
structure of the school. In addition, the sociometric results for each 
pupil can be included in his cumulative guidance record for future 
use by teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

An effective method of introducing school-wide sociometric test- 
ing is to have pupils choose the boys and girls they would most 
prefer as classmates in their homeroom the following year. If 
students are permitted to choose any of the pupils at the same 
grade level, the sociometric choices would cut across classroom 
lines. This would -provide a basis for rearranging homeroom 
groups, and an analysis of the sociometric results would provide 
information on the social acceptance of individual pupils and their 
social relationships in the school. 

The administration of the sociometric test on a school-wide basis 
would be relatively simple, since each teacher could administer it 
to his own pupils during the homeroom period. If the sociometric 
test was administered in the spring of the year, the results could 
be analyzed and recorded before the school year ended and the 
homeroom classes could be organized for the following fall. 
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ARRANGING HOMEROOM CLASSES 


In arranging homeroom classes on the basis of sociometric 
results, an attempt should be made to intermix the pupils from 
various socioeconomic, racial, religious, and cultural groups, as 
well as to satisfy some of the sociometric choices of each pupil. A 
fairly even distribution of boys and girls must, of course, also be 
considered. In general, the organization of the homeroom classes 
should provide a social arrangement which is most conducive to 
the social integration of pupils along sociometric lines. 

When homeroom classes are organized on the basis of pupils’ 
sociometric preferences, each pupil is placed in the most favorable 
position for satisfying his need for belonging to the peer group. 
The increased emotional security resulting from such an arrange- 
ment should contribute to the social development of individual 
pupils, should help counteract the undesirable social effects of 
ability grouping in the school, and should increase the effective- 
ness of homeroom activities designed to improve pupils’ social 
relations. Thus, sociometrically arranged homerooms should en- 
able the homeroom program to become a dynamic force for de- 
veloping harmonious social relations in the school. The extent to 
which it is effective in this regard can, of course, be evaluated at 
the end of each school year when the annual sociometric test is 
administered. 


IDENTIFYING MALADJUSTED PUPILS 


As indicated in previous chapters, the number of sociometric 
choices a pupil receives on a sociometric test cannot be used as a 
direct indication of his personal and social adjustment. However, 
the disproportionate number of adjustment problems among so- 
cially isolated and rejected pupils makes sociometric results valua- 
ble for identifying those pupils who are most apt to have adjust- 
ment difficulties. Thus, when school-wide sociometric results are 
combined with the results of other diagnostic measures, they can 
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serve as a screening device for locating potential cases of malad- 
justment. 

The feasibility of such a screening program has been demon- 
strated in a study by Ullmann (43). He combined sociometric 
results with self-rating inventories and teachers’ ratings of adjust- 
ment and noted that the several measures tended to complement 
each other in identifying potentially maladjusted pupils. The socio- 
metric test seems to be especially helpful in identifying the quiet, 
withdrawn child who may be experiencing adjustment difficulties 
not readily apparent to the classroom teacher. Thus, sociometric 
results can make a unique contribution to a mental health screen- 
ing program. When used for this purpose, those pupils identified 
as potential cases of maladjustment must, of course, be followed 
up by more intensive study. 

Obtaining annual sociometric results for each pupil in the school 
will have special value in identifying potential cases of maladjust- 
ment. The cumulative record of each pupil’s social relationships 
will make it possible to note sudden drops in social acceptance, 
radical changes in patterns of choice and other possible indications 
of adjustment problems. Following up such leads may make it 
possible to prevent more serious problems of adjustment from 
developing. 


EVALUATING THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF wihik: SCHOOL 


The increased emphasis on the role of the school in improving 
intergroup relations (8, 40) has indicated the importance of the 
sociometric technique for evaluating the social structure of the 
school. Analyzing the results of a sociometric test administered on 
a school-wide basis will aid in determining how well the various 
school activities, as well as the homeroom program, are contribut- 
ing to a socially integrated school population. Cleavages between 
pupils representing various socioeconomic classes (37), and dif- 
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ferent racial (10), religious (6), and ethnic groups (30), can be 
determined readily from the sociometric results. Where such 
cleavages exist, special efforts can be directed toward improving 
intergroup relations, and the annual school-wide sociometric 
results can contribute to a periodic evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the program. 

Evaluating the social structure of consolidated schools has 
particular value because of the possible social cleavage between 
rural and urban pupils (4) and pupils from different communities 
(5). Although such cleavages are more likely to be present in 
newly consolidated schools, a socially integrated school population 
will generally not evolve unless special efforts are made to provide 
socially integrating experiences (3). As with other social cleavages 
in the school, annual school-wide sociometric results can contribute 
to an evaluation of the progress being made toward integrating 
the pupils into a unified school population. 


OTHER USES OF SCHOOL-WIDE 
SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS 


Sociometric results obtained on a school-wide basis will provide 
information on the social relationships of each pupil in the school. 
This information can be recorded on forms, such as those sug- 
gested in Chapter 3, and included in each pupil’s cumulative 
guidance record. This would contribute to a permanent record of 
each pupil’s social development and would provide valuable 
information for teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

School-wide sociometric results could be useful to teachers in a 
number of ways. First, the teacher would be provided with infor- 
mation concerning the social relationships of his pupils before the 
school year began. This would contribute to a better understanding 
of the pupils and thereby contribute to more effective plans for the 
homeroom program. Second, school-wide sociometric results could 
provide a basis for arranging classroom seating and work groups, 
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before the teacher was able to obtain classroom sociometric choices. 
Third, pupils who had low acceptance among their peers could 
be identified before the beginning of the school year and could 
receive special attention as soon as school started. Fourth, school- 
wide sociometric results could aid in the interpretation of class- 
room sociometric results by indicating the extent to which a pupil's 
social acceptance in the classroom was related to his more general 
social acceptance in the school. This would enable the teacher to 
obtain a fairly reliable index of each pupil’s social acceptance by 
peers, and remedial efforts could be directed toward those pupils 
who had the greatest need for remedial help. 

Counselors should find school-wide sociometric results especially 
useful in understanding pupils referred for counseling. The degree 
to which a pupil is accepted by his peers, the types of pupils he 
chooses as associates, and the types of pupils who choose him 
should contribute valuable insights into his problems of social and 
emotional adjustment. It is also possible that a pupil’s social rela- 
tionships, recorded over a period of years, might aid in vocational 
counseling. Ability to maintain effective social relationships with 
a large number of peers, or inability to establish satisfying peer 
relationships, would seem to have implications for certain types 
of vocations. When viewed in the light of other information, 
sociometric results could thus contribute to more effective voca- 
tional planning. 

School-wide sociometric results could also aid in administrative 
decisions concerning the school program. Modifications in the 
school curriculum, changes in the extracurricular program, revision 
of the school’s bus schedule, arrangements for the school lunch 
program, and the like, all have implications for pupils’ social 
relations. Decisions in such areas are more apt to be in harmony 
with the social needs of pupils, if evidence is available on the 
pupils’ social relations in the school, With annual sociometric 
testing, the influence of changes in the school program on pupils’ 
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social relations could, of course, be evaluated at the end of each 
school year. 

In this section, some of the more obvious uses of school-wide 
sociometric results have been mentioned. As teachers, counselors, 
and school administrators become familiar with sociometric pro- 
cedures in the school, they will probably recognize other valuable 
uses of school-wide sociometric results obtained on an annual 
basis. 


APPLYING SOCIOMETRIC RESULTS IN THE SCHOOL 


Throughout the last part of this book, an attempt has been 
made to indicate the various educational areas in which sociometric 
testing might be found useful. Some of the suggestions have been 
based on research findings, some on the practical experiences of 
classroom teachers, and others on the apparent utility of socio- 
metric measures. In general, however, much remains to be learned 
about how to apply sociometric results appropriately and effec- 
tively to educational problems. Until more sufficient evidence is 
available, it would seem advisable to use an experimental ap- 
proach in applying sociometric results in the school. For this 
purpose, the methods of action research are especially appropriate. 

Essentially, action research refers to the systematic study of 
school problems by those persons in a position to put the findings 
into action (9). Using modified research techniques, teachers, 
supervisors, counselors, and school administrators identify practi- 
cal school problems, select and try out promising solutions, and 
evaluate the consequences of the action taken. Through careful 
recording of the procedures used and systematic interpretation of 
the results, generalization for improved school practices evolve. 
The action research process provides an approach that can be used 
effectively by the individual classroom teacher or can be used in 
a cooperative study of school-wide problems. In either case, it pro- 
vides a systematic method for applying sociometric results to edu- 
cational problems (14, 39, 41, 42). 
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ACTION RESEARCH PROCEDURES FOR APPLYING 
SOCIOMETRY IN THE CLASSROOM 


When the classroom teacher uses action research procedures in 
the application of sociometry to classroom problems, he has two 
objectives in mind. The first is to use the most effective procedures 
for solving the immediate classroom problem; the second is to 
obtain information which will guide future actions with similar 
classroom problems. These objectives can be most effectively at- 
tained if the action research procedures follow an orderly series of 
steps. Although these steps will vary somewhat with the nature of 
the problem and the degree of refinement desired in the research 
design, the following basic steps are usually included in a com- 
prehensive design for typical social relation problems in the class- 
room. | 

IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM. The first step in action research 
is that of identifying the problem and stating it as clearly as possi- 
ble. In the social relations area, a problem may come to the 
teacher’s attention through classroom observation or through socio- 
metric testing. The problem may be concerned with an individual 
pupil (e.g., a social isolate) or with a classroom group (e.g., a 
social cleavage). Regardless of how the problem was first identi- 
fied, or how pervasive it is, an attempt should be made to define 
the problem in specific terms. This can usually be done most effec- 
tively by stating it in question form. The following questions 
illustrate how a problem of social isolation and of social cleavage 
might be stated: 


1. How can a socially isolated girl who is new in class be helped to 
improve her social relationships? 
2. How can a classroom social cleavage between two racial groups be 
reduced? 
ANALYZING THE PROBLEM. When the problem has been 
identified and stated as clearly as possible, the next step is to 
analyze the difficulty and to attempt to identify the factors causing 
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and contributing to the problem. Procedures such as those sug- 
gested in Chapter 9 may be useful for this purpose. At this stage, 
it is also helpful to examine research studies concerned with the 
same problem. These studies should not be examined for simple 
solutions to the problem, but for suggestions concerning the most 
probable causal areas and for types of remedial action that might 
be considered. 

As the problem is diagnosed more fully, a detailed record 
should be made of the procedures used and of the findings per- 
tinent to an understanding of the problem and its most probable 
causes. This will provide information for the formulation of 
hypotheses, or scientific hunches, concerning the best solutions to 
the problem and for developing a plan of action. 

FORMULATING HYPOTHESES AND DEVELOPING A PLAN OF 
ACTION. As noted in the above descriptions, the first two steps 
of action research are similar to the procedures a classroom teacher 
would use in attempting to solve any classroom problem in the 
area of social relations. The unique characteristic of action re- 
search is the systematic method of designing a plan of action and 
of gathering, recording, and interpreting evidence regarding the 
success of the action. This process requires that the proposed 
action be stated in the form of a hypothesis so that the effects of 
the action can be clearly determined. The statement of the hy- 
pothesis should include both the goal to be achieved and the 
procedure, or action, for achieving that goal. The following ex- 
amples indicate how hypotheses might be stated for the illustrative 
problems referred to above: 


1. Assigning a socially isolated girl who is new in class to some class- 
room responsibility which puts her in contact with the majority of 
the class members (action) will improve her social relationships 
(goal). 

2. Sociometric grouping procedures in the classroom which intermix 
pupils from two different racial groups (action) will reduce the 
social cleavage between them (goal). 
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Each hypothesis stated above is, of course, just one of the many 
that could be stated in each area. Each has been deliberately con- 
fined to a simple statement of action for the sake of clarity. In 
actual practice, a series of such hypotheses might be stated and 
tested for each problem, or a multiple approach to action might be 
included in one hypothesis. Regardless of the complexity of the 
practice included in the hypothesis, care must be taken to state the 
hypothesis so that it clearly denotes the action to be taken and the 
goal to be achieved. 

Although the action hypothesis structures the procedures to be 
followed, a plan of action should be much more detailed. It should 
include the specific types of action to be taken, the method to be 
used in recording the procedural steps, and the techniques to be 
used for evaluating the extent to which the goal has been achieved. 
In essence, these steps constitute a formulation of the action re- 
search plan, and they should all be carefully considered before the 
plan is put into action. 

CARRYING OUT THE ACTION RESEARCH PLAN. When the re- 
search plan is put into action, an attempt should be made to 
control as many elements in the situation as possible without dis- 
rupting the natural activities of the classroom. For example, 
during a study of the influence of sociometric grouping on a class- 
room racial cleavage problem other experiences which may in- 
fluence the results should not be introduced at the same time. If 
it becomes necessary, or desirable, to do so, the hypothesis should 
be revised and the research plan expanded to include the modifica- 
tions. Action research in the classroom must be flexible because 
numerous unforeseen circumstances may arise. However, when 
changes in procedure are made, they should be carefully recorded 
and the research plan changed accordingly. 

The complexity of factors operating in a classroom situation and 
the flexibility of action research procedures make a careful record 
of the on-going process extremely important. This record should 
include a description of the action taken, the teacher’s subjective 
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impressions of the effectiveness of the action, and a description of 
any uncontrolled events that might have influenced the effective- 
ness of the procedures used. This information will aid in the 
interpretation of the results, and it will also provide a rich source 
of new hypotheses for future action. 

DETERMINING RESULTS. In determining the degree to which 
the goal has been achieved in action research, both objective and 
subjective methods of appraisal should be used. Although an 
attempt should be made to use objective measuring instruments 
wherever possible, outcomes which elude objective measurement 
should not be omitted. For example, the influence of sociometric 
grouping on a classroom racial cleavage can be objectively evalu- 
ated by comparing sociometric results obtained at the beginning 
and at the end of the research period. However, the teacher may be 
equally concerned with the influence of sociometric grouping on 
the observable interaction of the pupils, on changes in the emo- 
tional climate of the classroom, and on changes in the behavior of 
a particular child. Recorded observations and subjective judgments 
may be necessary to evaluate these outcomes, Despite the limita- 
tions of such subjective procedures, they generally provide useful 
evidence concerning important aspects of the problem. The inade- 
quacies of subjective evidence in the evaluation process can be 
allowed for when the results are interpreted and generalizations 
are drawn, 

INTERPRETING THE RESULTS. An analysis of the results of 
action research will indicate whether a change in the predicted 
direction has occurred. For example, the prediction that socio- 
metric grouping will reduce a social cleavage between two racial 
groups can be evaluated by noting the change in the number of 
sociometric choices exchanged between the members of the two 
groups. If there is an increase in the number of sociometric choices 
between the members of the two groups after sociometric grouping 
procedures have been used, the findings are in the predicted direc- 
tion. Inferences can then be drawn concerning the practical sig- 
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nificance of the results and the extent to which the results are due 
to the action taken (1.€., sociometric grouping). 

Generalizations based on action research in the classroom must, 
of course, be stated cautiously and tentatively. The complexity of 
factors operating in the classroom, and especially in the social 
relations area, makes it extremely difficult to generalize concerning 
the relationship between a desirable result and a specific action or 
group of actions. The generalizations that are drawn should be 
considered guides to future action which can be further tested in 
other situations. 

CONTINUOUS RETESTING OF GENERALIZATIONS. Action re- 
search in the classroom is more or less a continuous process. Prob- 
lems are identified, hypotheses are developed, action is taken, the 
effectiveness of the action is evaluated, and general suggestions for 
future action are indicated. These suggestions provide new hy- 
potheses for improved practice and the process is repeated. Thus, 
the effectiveness of classroom procedures for handling specific 
classroom problems is continuously being evaluated. Although 
generalizations evolve which guide and direct classroom practice, 
these generalizations are regarded as tentative and are retested in 
each new situation. In essence, then, action research in the class- 
room is a form of controlled action which works toward the con- 
tinuous improvement of classroom practices. 

This continuous retesting of generalizations concerning effective 
classroom practices is especially important in applying sociometric 
results to classroom problems. The complexity of social relation 
problems, and the diversity of factors causing and contributing to 
such problems, makes it desirable to use a systematic but flexible 
approach. Procedures that assisted one isolated pupil gain accept- 
ance in a classroom group may be ineffective with a different pupil. 
Procedures that helped to reduce a social cleavage in one class- 
room group may bring about no change in another group. Thus, 
procedures for improving pupils’ social relations should be re- 
garded as hypotheses to be tested, rather than sure-fire solutions. 
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Through continuous retesting under various conditions, the teacher 
will build up a working knowledge of the most effective pro- 
cedures for applying sociometric results to classroom problems. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION RESEARCH AND 
SCHOOL-WIDE PROBLEMS 


The same action research procedures that are used by individual 
teachers in the classroom can be used in applying sociometric 
results to school-wide problems, In the latter case, however, the 
action research is usually conducted on a cooperative basis. 
Teachers, supervisors, counselors, and administrators codperatively 
identify the problems that are of greatest concern to them and they 
jointly develop, carry out, and evaluate the plan of action. 

One of the main advantages of codperative action research is 
that it is possible to develop more carefully controlled studies for 
evaluating the application of sociometry to educational problems. 
For example, the influence of sociometric grouping on pupils’ 
social relations can be compared to the influence of ability group- 
ing and arbitrary grouping, by using each method in several class- 
rooms and comparing the results. Similarly, the effectiveness of the 
sociometric method of nominating pupils for leadership positions 
in the school can be evaluated by using it with some pupils and not 
with others. This ability to compare the results of different school 
practices with a relatively large number of pupils in each group 
makes it possible to draw more firm generalizations concerning 
the effectiveness of the practices. 

Where action research procedures are designed to compare two 
_ different school practices, both practices are usually included in the 
hypothesis. The following statements illustrate hypotheses for the 
experimental application of sociometric procedures to educational 
problems: 


1. Sociometric grouping of pupils in the homeroom (action) will 
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improve pupils’ social relations (goal) to a greater degree than 
ability grouping (alternate action). 

2. Student council members who are sociometrically nominated 
(action) will be more effective (goal) than those who are ap- 
pointed (alternate action). 

3. School programs which include special efforts to improve pupils’ 
social relationships (action) will be more effective in reducing 
truancy, discipline problems, school drop-outs, and juvenile de- 
linquency (goal) than school programs which do not devote 
special attention to pupils’ social relationships (alternate action). 


These hypotheses illustrate how sociometric procedures can be 
introduced into the school on an experimental basis so that their 
effectiveness in various areas of school practice can be determined 
rather than assumed. By using sociometric procedures with one 
group of pupils and not with another, a comparison of results 
makes it possible to evaluate systematically the contribution of 
sociometric procedures to improved school practice. This assumes, 
of course, that all factors which might influence the results are 
controlled as carefully as possible. Thus, the two groups of pupils 
should be similar; the procedures used in the two groups should 
be the same, except for the differences in practice that are being 
evaluated; and the same evaluation procedures should be used in 
both groups. Although it is impossible to control all factors in 
action research in the school, an attempt to control the main 
factors which might influence the results and a careful record of 
the procedures used will contribute to more adequate interpreta- 
tions of the contribution of sociometric procedures to improved 
school practice. Through the repeated application and evaluation 
of sociometric procedures under controlled conditions, generaliza- 
tions will result which can serve as guides to the most effective 
application of sociometric procedures in the school. 

The complexity and variety of social relation problems in the 
school and their inextricable relationship to the educative process 
would seem to indicate an ugent need to explore further the 
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potentialities of sociometric procedures in educational practice. 
Although published sociometric studies provide useful suggestions 
for this purpose, much of the exploration will! need to be done by 
teachers, supervisors, counselors, and administrators, in their own 
schools. A cautious and intelligent approach, based on action re- 
search procedures, will provide rich rewards in the form of im- 
proved school practices and improved social relations in the school. 


SUMMARY 


The use of sociometry in the school is relatively new and much 
remains to be learned concerning its most effective use. However, 
there appears to be a number of useful purposes for which socio- 
metric procedures might be used in the school. 

Sociometric results can contribute to a leadership training pro- 
gram in the school, by assisting in the early identification of leader- 
ship potential among pupils and by providing an equitable basis 
for nominating pupils for formal leadership positions. Sociometric 
results have also been found useful in studying the special needs 
of children who ate having difficulty in adjusting to the regular 
school program. The inadequate social relationships of some ex- 
ceptional children indicate the importance of using the sociometric 
test in evaluating the extent to which the school program is meet- 
ing the social needs of the exceptional child. The low sociometric 
status of school drop-outs, truants, and pupils who are discipline 
problems in the school also suggests that sociometric procedures 
can contribute to special programs designed to alleviate such prob- 
lems, 

Although sociometric results are usually obtained when some 
special need arises for their use, there are several advantages in 
obtaining school-wide sociometric results on an annual basis. Such 
results can be used for arranging homeroom classes, for identify- 
ing potentially maladjusted pupils, and for evaluating the social 
structure of the school. In addition, they can be used for special 
purposes by teachers, counselors, and administrators. 


Se ee 
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The lack of sufficient evidence on how to apply sociometric 
results appropriately and effectively to educational problems in- 
dicates the desirability of using an experimental approach. The 
systematic methods of action research seem to be ideal for this 
purpose. Through the application of sociometric procedures under 
the controlled conditions of action research, the potentialities of 
sociometric procedures for improved school practices can be sys- 
tematically evaluated in various areas of the school. 
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importance of modifying, 285 
influence during adolescence, 294 
of sociometric testing, 12—20 


Weighting of sociometric choices, 64—65 
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